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PREFACE. 


THE compilation of this Manual was first undertaken in 
1876, but when, at the close of that year, famine visited the 
district, little progress had been made, and for two years 
the work remained in abeyance, only being resumed at the 
close of 1878. 

The statistics have mostly been brought up to the close 
of 1879, but in some cases I have thought it better to omit 
figures relating to years subsequent to 1876, as these have 
been wholly abnormal. 

I have to acknowledge the ready assistance of most of the 
Native officials of the district, to whom I have had to apply 
for information of various kinds regarding their taluks or 
divisions. I would particularly express my obligations to 
V. Srinivdsachari, Tahsildar of W4l4j4 ; N. Chakravarti Nainér, 
the late Tahsildar of Chittoor; K. Prakésam Naidu, Tahsildar 
of Vellore; and Nammia Chetti, Tahsildar of Gudiydtam, all 
of whom have taken much interest in the work and rendered 
me very welcome and valuable aid. 

The contributions of European officers are acknowledged 
where they are quoted. Mr. Bruce Foote, of the Geological 
Survey, as long ago as 1876, kindly promised an article 
upon the geology of North Arcot, but ill-health has unfortu- 
nately prevented his fulfilling the promise, and information 
upon this subject will be found to be meagre. 

Every effort has been taken to secure accuracy in the 
compilation. My residence in the district has extended over 
more than six years, during which period I have had charge 
at different times of the Assistant's, Head Assistant’s, and 
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Sub-Collector’s divisions, and have visited those of the 
Collector and Deputy Collector, so that most of the descrip- 
tive notices of taluks and towns are the result of personal 
observation and inquiry. 

ARTHUR F. COX. 


HaAmpstTeap, 
June 3rd, 1880. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE DISTRICT. 


Tue District of North Arcot lies between North Latitude 12° 21'~— 
13° 56’ and East Longitude 78° 17'—80° 10’, and contains approximately 
an area of 7,361 square miles. Itis bounded on the north by Cuddapah 
and Nellore; on the east by Chingleput; on the south by South Arcot 
and part of Salem; and on the west by Salem and the province of 
Mysore. 

The name Arcot, now applied to the town in which the Nabobs of 
the Carnatic held their court, seems originally to have referred to a 
large tract of country lying on either side of the Pélarriver. Here six 
rishis, or religious ascetics, are fabled to have lived a life of penance in 
as many jungle tracts or wildernesses, called in Sanscrit the Shadéra- 
nuya, or six forests. The Tamil equivalent was 4ru-k4du, whence came 
the name Arcot. There is hardly a considerable stream or village 
without its legend of the doings of some holy rishi in its neighborhood, 
of the wanderings of the five Pandavas, and less commonly of Rama 
and Lutchman in search of the captive Sitha ; but the same stories 
are told with variations in places widely distant from one another, and 
it is evident that the legends have by pious frauds been adopted from 
elsewhere, and incorporated in the local histories to add romance and 
importance to the vicinity. 

Karly legend recognises the fact that the whole of the country now 
comprising the district was a wild impenetrable jungle, inhabited by 
demons and rachasas, whom the gods expelled. Adondai, after con- 
quering the Kurumbas, perceiving that the forests had been the 
residence of holy men, is said to have built many temples at Conjeeveram 
and elsewhere. Gradually much of the jungle was cleared, and 
the soil brought under cultivation. Ptolemy writes of the “ Arcati 
regia Sora,” which probably referred to this neighborhood, and from 
this we may infer that it was of importance in his day. Eventually 
the name appears to bave been transferred fram the tract to the town, 
which became the capital of the Carnatic Subah. 
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The Northern Division of Arcot was so called in consequence of its 
originally comprising only that portion of the Subah of Arcot lying 
north of the Pélér river, which was, in 1801, ceded to the Company with 
the rest of the Carnatic. The portion of the Subah south of the Palér 
formed at first the Southern Division of Arcot. There have been 
repeated alterations in the composition of the district. After the cession 
there were added to the Northern Division the Zemindaris of Ka4la- 
hastri, Kaérvetnagar, Venkatagiri, Syd4par, and Kangundi, with the 
Krishnagiri division of the Béramahdl, and the district of Usir above 
the ghauts. In 1808, Venkatagiri, Syd4pfr, and part of Kélahastri 
were transferred to Nellore, and the Usér and Krishnagiri divisions, 
except the Kangundi Zemindari and the present Palmanér Taluk, 
were incorporated with Salem ; while at the same time the five taluks 
immediately south of the Pdlér were, with the Arni Jaghire, separated 
from the Southern and added to the Northern Division of Arcot. The 
Taluk of Satiavéd, and the Pulicat Division were also received from 
Chingleput. The district was then divided into the Taluks of Chittoor, 
Tirupati, Cuddapanattam, Sétghur, Tiruvallam, Kavéripék, Sholinghur, 
Arcot, Vellore, Tiruvettir, Polir, Wandiwash, and Satiavéd, the Chit- 
toor Péliems, with those of Mémandiar, Krishnapuram, and Karkambédi, 
the Jaghires of Arni, Avilkondah, and Déstr, and the Zemindaris of 
K4lahastri, Karvetnagar, and Kangundi. 

Pulicat was in 1818 restored by the Company to the Dutch, but 
was given back shortly afterwards and added to Chingleput. It was 
restored to North Arcot in 1824, aud in 1850 was, with part of the 
Taluk of Satiavéd, given over to Chingleput. The rest of Satiavéd 
was added to the same district in 1860, when a reorganization of the 
Taluks was effected. Previous to this the Zemindari of Pungantr 
had, in 1856, been transferred from Cuddapah to North Arcot. The 
Jaghires of Avilkondah and Désir were resumed in 1848 and 1826 res- 
pectively, and the Péliems of Mémandir and Krishnépuram about 1648. 

In 1860 Mr. Pelly, a Member of the Revenue Board, was deputed 
to rearrange the divisions of the district. After some discussion the 
number of the Taluks was reduced to nine in the following manner :— 
The Chandragiri Taluk was formed of the Chandragiri and Tirupati Taluks. 


The Chittoor do. do. former taluk modified. 

The Palmanér do. do. Cuddapanattam Taluk. 

The Walajé do. do. K4véripak, Sholinghur, and that 

part of Tiruvallam east of the Poiny. 

The Gudiyétam do. do. Sétghur and the rest of Tiruvallam. 

The Vellore do. do. old taluk of that name. 

The Polir do. do, Polir, with part of the Chetpat 
Taluk of South Arcot. 

The Wandiwash do. do. southern part of Tiruvettér and 
Chetpat. 

The Arcot do. do. northern part of Tiruvettur and old 


Arcot Taluk. 
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Since 1860 no material alterations have been made. The district 
now contains upwards of 4,500 villages and nearly 3,000 hamlets, and 
its revenue administration is in the hands of three or four covenanted, 
and one uncovenanted officers; their ranges being as follows :-— 


Collector. 
SQ. MILES. 
Palmanér .. ee a oe 438 
Pungantr Ss oe .. 528 


aaa 


Extentof Range .. 961 


Sub- Collector. 
Vellore me - - eg .. 455 
Arcot oe “ss ns ee ~» 432 
Gudiydétam “s mr is .. 446 
Kangundi os vs be ». 9842 


Extent of Range .. 1,675 
Head Assistant Collector. 


WAléjé a ee eee ae |: 
Ka4rvetnagar oe i er .. 943 
K alahastri - ay bs .. 874 


Extent of Range .. 2,300 


Assistant Collector. 
Chittoor .. % Ka sis ~» 785 
Chandragiri is ia oe .. 548 
Extent of Range .. 1,333 
Deputy Collector. 


Wandiwash a a sig .. 466 
Poélair a, a acy i ». 4438 
Arni ae ar on és ..» 188 


Extent of Range .. 1,092 
Total area of the district .. ae .. 7,361? 

Natural Features.—The outline of the district is irregular and can 
hardly be described. It just touchesthe Pulicat Lake at one point 
on the east, and includes a portion of the Mysore plateau on the west. 
For the most part it is a hilly and mountainous country, with a pleas- 
ing diversity of scenery. The western and northern portions are 


SEER FY SRILA CALA, 





1 Sometimes the district has no Assistant, and in that case the Oollector usually takes 
the Chittoor Taluk, and the Head Assistant, Chandragiri. 

2 Those areas are given from the results of the survey, which has been completed 
except in part of the Taluk of Chittoor, and the Punganir Zemindari. For these divisions 
of the district the areas are tuken from the Census Report of 1871. 
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hilly and picturesque, while the eastern and southern are as a rule 
flat and uninteresting. The soil is fertile and well cultivated. Though 
a very large portion of its surface is covered with bare rocky hills, 
this characteristic affords opportunities for constructing numerous tanks, 
or reservoirs of water, by raising dams across the valleys. The rounded 
rock masses of the hills throw off the rainfall without absorbing it, and 
the frequent hill streams, thus fed, flow into the tanks, and filling 
them one after another cover the plain country with numerous sheets 
of water. North Arcot is one of the great tank districts of the Presi- 
dency. Many of its reservoirs might almost be styled lakes, the 
waterspread of the Kévérip4k and Mamandur tanks, which are hardly 
ever dry, being some seven or eight square miles. 

The most extensive range of hills is that of the Eastern Ghauts. 
These enter the Kangundi Zemindari in the south-west of the district, 
and, passing northwards, gradually bend towards the east as far as the 
hills of Tirupati. Here the range is broken by a long valley which 
passes northwards into the Cuddapah District by the villages of Karkam- 
baédi and Mémandir. Advantage has been taken of this interruption 
of the ghauts to carry the north-west line of the Madras Railway into 
the Cuddapah District, and so on its course to Bombay. Last of the 
Mamandir valley the ghauts once more rise, and follow a north-easterly 
course until they enter Nellore from the Kalahastri Zemindari. This 
range separates what used to be called the two Carnatics, viz, the Bala 
Ghaut or Mysore plateau, and the Payen Ghaut or plain country. The 
hills rise rather abruptly and support, like a terrace, the plateau, which 
is generally of an undulating surface, broken here and there by barren 
and lofty peaks. The general elevation of this part of the district is 
about 2,500 feet above the sea, an altitude which renders the tempera- 
ture some 8° or 10° cooler than that of the lowlands. The plateau is 
however feverish and unpopular with the natives, and though the soil is 
generally fertile, the population falls as low as 90 to the square mile in 
Palmanér, while it stands as high as 550 in the Vellore Taluk below the 
ghauts. From the main line of the hills run numerous spurs for long 
distances towards the south and east, gradually diminishing in size and 
importance, until the appearance of the country becomes that of an 
almost undiversified plain. 

Numerous passes lead from the lowland Taluks to those above the 
ghaats, but only three of these admit of wheeled traffic, viz , the Kallar, 
Muglee, and Synigunta passes. The Kallir pass, in the Chandragiri 
Taluk, runs along the Démalcheruvu valley and through the Kallur 
Paliem to the Pilér Taluk of Cuddapah. Along it passes the trunk 
road from Madras to Cuddapah, which is kept in excellent repair. The 
traffic is considerable, though less than it was before the construction of 
the railway afforded facilities for the transit of goods into the neigh- 
bouring district. The Muglee pass, in the Chittoor Taluk, commences 
at a point almost directly west of, and at a distance of somo twenty miles 
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from, Chittoor, the head-quarters of the district. Through it runs the 
main road through Palmanér to Bangalore, and also to the sub-division of 
Cuddapah. The rise of the ghaut is gradual, and the road maintained 
in good order. The Synigunta pass leads from the taluk of Gudiyétam 
to Palmanér, where it unites with the road from Muglee. The ascent 
is steep, but the scenery very picturesque. The principal ascent from 
the plains to the plateau used formerly to be by way of the Naikenéri 
pass, on the western borders of Gudiydtam, and not far from Sétghur. 
Through this ascended the great trunk road to Bangalore, but the 
gradient was in parts so steep, and the roadway so constantly damaged 
by rains, that the route has for many years been abandoned, and cannot 
now be traversed easily on horseback. Besides the above, many other 
passes without regularly-made roads lead to the plateau. They are 
little more than mountain pathways, along which laden cattle are driven 
with some difficulty. 

Though the Eastern Ghauts form the most extensive range in North 
Arcot, the Jewadi Hills are the most lofty, some of the peaks attaining 
an elevation of 3,000 feet. These hills are situated in the south-west 
of the district, and are separated from the Eastern Ghauts by the broad 
valley of Vaniambdédi. This valley narrows in the neighborhood of 
Ambar, where the Jew4dis and the ghauts almost unite, and then 
widens again as it leaves the district and passes into Salem. A large 
portion of the Jewddi range belongs to Salem, and South Arcot, but the 
precise boundary has never been laid down. The climate of the hills 
is most unhealthy, and the inhabitants, called Malaydlis, somewhat 
rude in their manners. The range extends in a north-easterly direction 
as far as the town of Vellore, gradually declining as it approaches the 
Pélar or stretches to the east. One high and partially detached peak, 
Kyldésa-drag, 2,750 feet in height, is six miles distant from Vellore, and 
having a small bungalow upon its summit, forms a pleasant retreat 
during the extreme heats of summer. The Jewddis used to be covered 
with fine forests, but these were almost entirely destroyed when the 
construction of the south-west line of railway was in progress, enor- 
mous quantities of timber being at that time felled for sleepers. The 
jungle is now comparatively insignificant, but bison are still to be met 
with in the more wooded valleys, and smaller game is plentiful. 

The level character of the south-eastern Taluks is continued for a 
short distance to the north of the Paélar. The spurs of the Eastern 
Ghauts run through the Chittoor Taluk into the north of W4l4j4, and 
the west of the Karvetnagar Zemindari. Through the latter estate 
runs a broad and fertile valley, which the north-west line of the 
railway traverses towards the Mamandar gap already referred to. The 
valley is on the eastern side shut in by a range known asthe Nagari 
Hills, which extends some forty miles northwards into the Kaéalahastri 
Zemindari. The hills, which present an appearance of having been 
suddenly upheaved by volcanic action, overlook the valley with high 
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precipitous cliffs, to the bases of which green slopes covered with 
bamboo and scrub jungle rise. This range is perhaps the most 
picturesque in the district. It is rich in forest, which, being under the 
control of the Zemindars, is being much denuded in order to supply 
the railway with fuel. 

Geological Formations.—The geological formation of the district is 
of three kinds. Tho Jewddis, the Eastern Ghauts, and the spurs passing 
from them—that is to say by far the larger portion of the district— 
belong to the gneissic or metamorphis series, and this formation 
underlies, and occasionally crops up from beneath, the level plains of 
the south-east. The hills present a bare and rugged appearance, 
being rarely covered with more than a stunted scrub jungle. Long 
coarse grass grows everywhere among the rocks, affording pasturage to 
the miserable village cattle during the cool season, but during the dry 
months becoming parched and useless. The villagers then set fire to it, 
and the conflagrations rapidly spreading destroy the withered blades 
and form a fresh soil, from which at the advent of the rains new shoots 
spring up. The stunted jungle naturally suffers from such rough 
treatment, and wood sufficiently large for building purposes can only be 
cut in a few localities. 

Associated with the gneissic deposits are found enormous bands of 
trap, occurring in the form of dykes. These may often be traced for 
many miles, and almost invariably follow a direction from east to west, 
rising vertically through the hills that they traverse. The trap rock is 
very hard, and in consequence often forms the backbone of lofty ridges 
of gneissic formation. 

The formation of the north-eastern part of the district consists of 
conglomerates, and sandstones altered into quartzites, with limestone 
and volcanic rocks. Between Conjeeveram and Arcot whetstones and 
sandstones are procured by leather workers, but the grandest and most 
important beds are those of the Nagari Hills, which are many hundred 
feet in thickness, upheaved upon rocks of granite and gneiss intersected 
by trap dykes and veins of serpentine. The sandstones of these hills 
are of various colors, chiefly pale red, yellow, and white, both in large 
and small grains; some like quartzite, of flinty hardness, and others 
coarse-grained and too hard for general use as building stone. The 
hills have been compared with the quartzites and sandstones of the 
Table Mountain, at the Cape of Good Hope, both in their general out- 
line and mineralogical character, and since coal and diamond conglo- 
merates have been found some miles north of Table Mountain, it has 
been thought likely that they might be found in the neighborhood of 
the Nagari and Tirupati Hills, but no such discovery has yet been made. 
Near the southern base of the Tirupati Hills, which resemble those of 
Nagari, has been found an extensive bed of soft sandstone, or freestone, 
several hundred feet in thickness and running in a north-westerl y 
direction for two or three miles. The stone is remarkably like the 
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freestones of Midlothian and Mirzapore, both of which occur on the 
borders of coal-fields. * 

To these formations may be added the laterite beds of the Maderpék 
division of Kélahdstri. This part of the district forms a detached 
portion near the sea coast, and its geological features resemble 
those of the neighborhood of Madras. The soil consists of red clayey 
conglomerates, gravels, and sands, the first predominating. The conglo- 
merate is of a coarse kind, containing numerous quartzite stones, water- 
worn and smooth. The embedded stones are large and numerous in 
the neighborhood of the Nagari rocks, but decrease in size and number 
as the distance from those hills increases, till near the coast they are 
mere casual pebbles. The laterite when first dug is comparatively soft, 
_ but hardens on exposure to the air, forming an excellent material for 
revetting tanks or wells, building houses, or enclosing fields. 

Minerals.—Among the gneissic hills iron ore is found in considerable 
quantities, in the shape of a black sand, and is, in some taluks, converted 
into very good iron and steel. In Polir magnetic iron occurs. Copper 
mines were once profitably worked in the Kélahastri Zemindari, but 
have long been abandoned. In 1802 Government ordered them to be 
opened, and, at the close of the year, a Captain Ashton offered to take 
a contract for working them for five years. The result of his under- 
taking cannot be ascertained from the district records, and the people 
of Kélahastri have now no recollection of the workings. Gold may 
perhaps exist in the Kangundi Zemindari, as mines of that metal have 
lately been worked in Mysore a few miles beyond the border, and the 
gold-bearing surface is believed to be several miles in extent. Lime is 
tolerably plentiful, while the gneiss rocks, which are found almost every- 
where, furnish an inexhaustible store of excellent building stone easily 
quarried. Near Karkambadi and Mamandir a deposit of clay slate 
occurs, but is not utilised. It overlies altered sandstone, and forms a 
sort of basin with Mémandir in its centre. Mr. Oldham, of the 
Geological Survey, in 1863 gave it as his opinion that here was one of 
the only two spots in the Presidency where artesian wells might succeed 
if sunk to the depth of from 80 to 100 feet. 

Rivers.—The direction of the watershed of North Arcot is, owing to 
its hilly character, irregular. The northern part, being a basin shut in 
on the west and north by the Eastern Ghauts, and blocked on the east 
by the K4rvetnagar hills, mostly discharges its drainage to the south, 
where it falls into the Pélar river. The western plateau also discharges 
to the south. The southern taluks slope gradually to the sea, in 
which direction their watershed runs. The rivers of K4rvetnagar also 
flow to the east, but the eastern portion of Chandragiri, and most of 
Kélahastri, are drained by the Suvarnamukki, which, at first flowing 
eastward, finally pursues a north-easterly course. 

The Palér is the most important river in the district, and divides it 
into two almost equal halves. It rises near Nandidrfig in Mysore, not 
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far from the origin of the Pennér. Fifty miles from its source the 
river enters North Arcot in the Kangundi Zemindari, and thirty miles 
further on falls through the gorges of the Eastern Ghauts into the 
Vaniambédi valley. Here the Jewddis throw it back slightly to the 
north, but it gradually assumes an easterly course, until it enters 
the Chingleput District. Above the ghauts its bed is narrow 
and rocky, but on the plains it gradually widens, having at Arcot 
a bed upwards of half a mile in breadth, filled with sand to a great 
depth. The next most important river is the Chéy4r, which rises in 
the JewAdi Hills, and at first flows southwards into South Arcot. 
After leaving the highlands it bends to the east, with a slight tendency 
to the north, and, passing through the southern taluks of this district, 
unites with the Pélar near Wéléjabad in Chingleput. Another consi- 
derable tributary of the Példr is the Poiny, rising among the rocky 
hills in the west of Chandragiri. Its course is almost due south, and 
after receiving the waters of numerous smaller streams flowing from 
the Eastern Ghauts, it joins the Pélér not far from Arcot. Smaller 
affluents of the Palér are the Ambar and Gudiydtam rivers, which have a 
direction similar to that of the Poiny, and unite with the main river 
near the towns from which they derive their names. Substantial 
anicuts or dams have of late years been constructed across the Palér, 
Chéyar, and Poiny, which feed large numbers of tanks. Smaller works 
of the same nature, but of ancient date, ocour upon the smaller streams. 
The eastern centre of the district is drained by the Ndérdyanavanam 
and Kortalayar rivers. The former rises in the alluvial valley west of 
the Nagari hills, and, passing through a gap in the chain, flows eastwards 
past the ancient town of Naérayanavanam. The Kortalayér rises close 
to the Pélar river some six miles east of Arcot, commencing its course 
at the surplus weir of the Kavéripék tank, which is itself fed by the 
Paélar. Flowing to the north-west it receives the waters of the 
Tirutani and Nagari rivers, and discharges near Knnore. Some strange 
alterations in the courses of these rivers are observable. There are 
evident signs of the Palar, or a large branch of it, having formerly 
passed down the valley of the Kortalayar, and a stream bearing the 
Sanscrit name Vridakshiranadi, or old milk river (pd/, milk; dr, river), 
still exists, uniting the beds of the two streams. The Nagari river, in 
the same way, formerly united with that of Narayanavanam near Naéga- 
l4puram, but was diverted from its ancient course by an evidently artificial 
cutting, half a mile in length, which is still observable. This conducted 
it to the Tirutani river which unites with the Kortalayaér. A tradition 
ascribes the diversion of the Pélar also to human agency, one Gunda 
Gopal Row, probably a servant of one of the Rajas of Conjeeveram, being 
credited with having banked up the course of the old Pélar in order to 
bring the whole of theriver past that capital. At Kondaépuram, near Kavé- 
rip&k, an inscription upon the walls of the temple describes its position 
as being south of the Palér, whereas it is now to the north of the river. 
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The Suvarnamukki rises just beyond the south-east border of the 
Chandragiri Taluk, near Paékéla Passing along the broad valley in which 
the towns of Chandragiri and Tirupati are situated, it reaches the town of 
Kélahastri, and passes thence in a north-easterly direction into Nellore, 
disemboguing a little north of the Pulicat Lake. 

For most part of the year these rivers are dry, and when during the 
rains heavy freshes from the hills come down, the currents are so strong 
that navigation is impossible. They are impassable for but a few days 
at a time, and the water subsides as speedily asit rises. Their beds are 
all composed of deep sand, and after the freshes have passed off channels 
called “ kassam” are dug, and the underflow of water, which is 
constant, being thus tapped, is carried to the banks and forms a sure 
means of irrigating neighbouring lands. In the flat and sandy plains 
of the district, and in its well-watered valleys, similar channels are dug, 
and the water springing from the soil is utilised in raising wet crops. 

Forests.—The forests of North Arcot are of considerable extent, but 
not of any great present value, as they have been extensively felled to 
supply sleepers for the railway and fuel for its locomotives. The total 
extent of forest land is probably rather more than 1,800 square miles, of 
which about 675 belong to Zemindars, leaving some 1,125 square miles 
of Government forest land. Of this extent again some 650 miles 
consist of local jungles, so that there remain 500 square miles under the 
control of the Forest Department. The yearly revenue from the whole 
of the district must considerably exceed a lakh of rupees. Of this the 
Zemindars of Kélahastri and Karvetnagar receive about Rupees 50,000, 
and other Zemindars or Poligars about Rupees 20,000 or 30,000, while 
about Rupees 40,000 is the revenue at present derived from this source 
by Government. The cause of this comparatively small income lies in 
the fact that Government forests are at present being carefully reserved, 
and nothing allowed to be cut that is not absolutely required by the 
people. There seems every probability of their yielding in a few years 
a far larger revenue, while the jungles belonging to private individuals 
will be shortly exhausted and the revenues derived from them decrease. 

1¢¢There are no first-class forests, and very little that could be called 
second-class. Beyond the small fuel reserve (four square miles‘ in the 
Chandragiri Taluk, there are no reserved tracts whatever. The Vellore 
and Pélir Taluks, and one-third of the Chandragiri Taluk, are under 
Imperial conservancy. Two-thirds of the Chandragiri Taluk, the Chittoor, 
Palmanér, and Gudiydétam Taluks, are under the so-called Local conservancy. 
These latter have, however, quite lately been placed under the charge of the 
Forest Officer, so that they are now properly looked after, with regular 
establishments, which is a great improvement, although the revenue goes to 
local purposes. In the W4l4j&, Arcot, and Wandiwash Taluks there are 
no forests whatever. * * * 

‘‘Traversed as this district is by two railways, besides being so near the 





1 Report of Conservator ot Forests dated 30th December 1876. 
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capital of the Presidency, every stick is of value. There was however no 
attempt at any conservancy until long after the railway was opened, and all 
forest tracts everywhere in its vicinity had been terribly devastated. * * 

‘‘Though the forests of this district are neither first nor second class, and 
very poor in comparison to many of the Western Coast forests, they are, 
from their proximity to the railway and good markets, of great value to the 
Btate ; and unless extensive management and demarcation be introduced they 
must annually deteriorate, and be encroached upon. * * * Building 
timber for the inhabitants will in time entirely disappear, unless there is 
systematic conservancy. It is already seriously affected ; many communal 
rights must be seriously affected, if they do not entirely disappear, unless 
they are managed by the State, and there are many climatic conditions 
which, as time goes on, will be more and more apparent.” 

The principal forest trees are the Acha (Hardvickia binata), Alanjee 
(Alangium Lamarckii), Alli (Memecylon timctoria), Bamboo, male and 
female, Blackwood (Walbergia (latifolia), Billu (Chlororylon), Buragu 
(Bombaz Malabaricum), Chandanam, or Red Sanders (Pterocarpus santa- 
linum), Chironchi (Buchanania latifolia), Goti (Zizyphus jujuba), Thupa 
(Bassia latifolia), Jambu (Prosopis spicigera), Karri-velam (Acacia 
Arabica), Kundrichum (Boswellia glabra), Kattu-vagay (A/hissia odoratis- 
sima), Kaélturanjee (Albizsia stipulata), Mango, Mailadi ( Vitex altissima), 
Mushti (Strychnos nuz-comica), Nalla-madi (TZerminalia tomentosa), 
Nammi (Conocarpus latifolia), Neem (Delia azadirachta), Palay (Mimu- 
sops herandra), Pagada (Mimusops elengi), Panasa (Butea frondosn), 
P&dri (Sterevspermum chelonoides), Patsari (Dalbergia paniculata), Punga 
(Pongamia glabrosa), Sandra (Acacia catechu), Satinwood, Soap-nut 
(Sapindus emarginatus), Tella-madi (TZerminalia arjuna), Turanjee 
(Albizeia amara), Tandra (Terminalia valerica), Tamarind, Tukki (Dios- 
pyros melanoxryton), Ulinda (Diospyros capitellata), Veltura (Dichrostachys 
cineria), Vodisha (Cluytia collina), Vagay (Alhizsia Lebbek), Vél-vagay 
(Acacia leucophiea), Vénga (Pterocarpus marsupium), Wood-apple 
(Feronia elephantum). Of these the Turanjee is the most plentiful. 
It is a hardy tree, growing between the gneiss boulders of the hills, and 
when felled renews itself in six or eight years. The most valuable tree 
is the Red Sanders, used by the natives for carving idols, plates, &c., for 
rice-beaters, frames of carts, and door-posts, as whiteants will not touch 
it. It only grows in North Arcot, Cuddapah, and Kurnool, and is largely 
exported in billetsas dunnage to Europe,where a red dye is extracted from 
it. Its color is garnet, deepening on exposure, and the dye, a permanent 
deep reddish brown, isextractedinalcohol. At present Red Sanders is being 
strictly conserved in this district, and the wood can only be procured from 
the Zemindaris, or from Cuddapah. Teak and blackwood, small but useful, 
and sandalwood, which is very valuable, are found in the Vellore and 
Polar jungles The two South Indian S41 trees (Shorea laccifera and 
tambergia) are valuable timbers, but not many ripe trees have survived 
overworking in past years, though a good deal is coming on. The 
graft mangoes of North Arcot, not of course found in the forests, but 
carefully cultivated, are celebrated. Much of the fruit is in the season 
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sent to Madras, and of late years Parsee merchants of Bombay have been 
considerable purchasers, importing the fruit by rail into that Presidency 
town. The jungle products are honey, bees’-wax, lac, barks, and seeds 
used in dyeing and tanning, soap-nuts, wild fibrous plants, medicinal 
herbs, and the like. ‘These are collected, and sold free of tax, by the 
semi-aboriginal tribes who inhabit the hills, named Irulas, and 
Yanadies. On the Jewadis the more civilized Malaydlis both cultivate 
the soil and trade in jungle produce. 

Fere Nature.—Game is not very plentiful in the district. Bison are 
found only on the Jewddis. Tigers now and again make their 
appearance on those hills and on the Tirupati range, but are scarce, 
Cheetas, however, are very numerous, the gneiss hills affording them 
good lurking-places, and are very destructive to village cattle. Bears, 
hyeena, sambar, spotted and barking deer, antelope, wild pig, and 
porcupines are common in all the larger jungles, as are pea-fowl, jungle 
fowl, and other feathered game of the country. The subjoined table 
shows the cost of keeping down wild beasts during two ordinary years. 











: Other 
Be Rein Cheetas Wolves. Asstanala: Total. 
(No. , Cost. No. Cost. | No. < Cost. |No. Cost. No. | Cost. 
| ''Re. A. ee . BS. A. 
1865-66 .. os -.!' 4 115 0' 18 180 c 3 210 520 6 
1866-67 .. | 4 678 8 4. [222 0 369 8 
l 5 














Rewards are not now offered for killing cobras. In 1873 one anna 
each was given and nearly 9,000 were produced and paid for. The 
number of reported deaths from wild beasts and snakes during three 
late years is shown below :— 





























Beasts. Snakes. Total. 
Years. ge et een AN) [eee eae OT ON Bonet ee 
Males. Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
1873 4 Me 18 9 | 78 53 96 62 
1874 ; 13 13 84 49 97 62 
1876 1] 9 72 53 83 62 
Average .. | 14 103 78 514 92 62 





No trade is carried on in the skins of wild beasts. These are pre- 
sented in the various local Revenue offices, and a reward being paid, 
are retained by Government and sold by auction for a rupee or two. 

Fisheries.—The fisheries of the district are carried on by a small 
section of the population in the various tanks which are scattered over 
the country. The right of fishing in the largest of these (K4vérip4k) 
is annually leased out for nearly Rupees 1,000. Small tanks are left 
to be fished free of charge. A little sea-fishing is carried on in the 
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Méderpak division, where it touches the Pulicat Lake. The chief fishes 
caught in the fresh waters are these :— 


Verrél (Tam.) 


Korraménu or Pila ch4pu_ A very large fish about 3 feet long 


(Tel.) and very much prized. 
A fish about 3 feet long, but thinner 
V&lai (Tam.) oa than the preceding. It is not much 
Vélaga or Malugu (Tel.) .. eaten, as it is said to cause rheu- 
matism. 
Arinjal-kendei (Tam.) A eed excellent fish about a foot 


Ulavé (Tam. ) 
Isuka-danda (Tel.) ~ 
Korravei (Tam. ) w | Resembles the verrél, but is only a 
Koradu (Tel.) ws quarter of its size. 

Kulla-kandei (Tam.) .. ; A small bitter-tasted fish, generally 


2 A very good fish 8 inches long. 


Vulasa (Tel.) -. ) eaten cured. 

Asarei (Tam. ) .. |} A very small fish like whitebait, 
Pu chapa (Tel.) .. | caught in streams during freshes. 
Kellathi (Tam.) 


Jella (Tel.) a , A very good small flat fish. 


Yerra (Tam.) 
Royya (Tet.) : 
Velangu (Tam. acs 

Pamba chipa Tel.) ie | —— 
Téli (Tam.) 

Télu chapa (Tel.) 
Ar&l (Tam.) 
Bombadai (Tel.) 

The principal sea fish caught in Méderpék are called Madava and 
Koduvoy ; they are of a large size. 

Brahmans, Jains, Komatis, Linga Balijas, Kammalas, and Yerlam 
Kapus never eat fish, but it forms an important item in the diet of the 
rest of the population, being consumed either fresh, badly salted, or 
dried in the sun. The spawn is deposited in December, and hatched in 
July or August. Fishing begins to be general in February, when the 
tanks get shallow, but is practised more or less all the year round. 

Communications.—F ew districts are so liberally supplied with means 
of communications as North Arcot. There are at present 170 miles of 
railway running through it. The Madras Railway enters the district 
at a distance of 34 miles from the Presidency town, and has a double 
line as far as the Arkoénam Junction station ; beyond this the line is 
single. The Bombay line branches off northwards from Arkénam, and 
the narrow gauge of the South Indian Railway runs southwards as far 
as Conjeeveram. It is proposed eventually to unite the latter with the 
main line from Madras to Negapatam at Chingleput. The south-east 
line of the Madras Railway continues from Arkénam to the Western 
Coast. The Bangalore branch leaves the main line at Jaldrpet, in 
the Salem District, and passes through the Kangundi Zemindari. 


ee ) 
Prawns. 


A short flat-headed eel having some- 
thing like a scorpion’s nippers, 
whence the name. 


a A short mud eel 8 inches long. 
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Thus there are no less than four lines which pass through the district, 
most of which is within easy reach of railway communication. 
Unfortunately the lines have been arranged so as to be inconveniently 
distant from every important town, none of which are nearer than 
three or four miles from their stations. The error might have been 
avoided, and it to some extent prevents the railway from being as much 
used as it might be for local traffic. On an average six hundred 
thousand passengers, and upwards of a hundred thousand tons of 
goods are annually booked by the Madras Railway in North Arcot. 











Years. Passengers. | Tons of Goods. 
1871 eee 524,692 91,035 
1872 aoe Abe 580,647 115,218 
1873 a or 649,978 113,759 
1874 Ras Fe 635,813 90,127 
1875 se ar 650,829 105,245 
Average .. 608,392 103,077 


There are more than 1,200 miles of good road scattered over the 
district, and maintained under the superintendenve of the Department 
Public Works at an annual cost of nearly a lakh and a half of rupees. 
The principal lines are exhibited in the subjoined statement. 


Names of Roads. Miles. ge 
ost. 
RS. 
Portion of the great western road from Madras to Calicut a 722 10,960 
Portion of road from Rénipet to Bombay wd Palmanér, 82 16,000 
Punganir, and Madanapalle. 
Oe rare Pennatur to Paélar river, vid Vellore Railway Station, 93 2,440 
&tp 
Read to Exmool from Chittoor by P&thalpat and Démalcheru- 36 7,700 
Road from near Rénipet to Chittoor vié Poiny .. as a 26 3,900 
Road from Palmanér to Mysore frontier 14 1,950 
Road from Palmanér to Kuppam Railway Station od Baireddi- 54 4,200 
palle and Venkatagirikéta, with branches to Cuddapanattam 
and Thirtham. 
Portion of road from Venkatagirikéta to ‘Tiravallam from 40 3,200 
Bathanapalle, by the Gudiydtam and Vellore neueny saa 
Road from Gudiyétam to Palmanér : 26 2,750 
Do. do. to Chittoo: ws as Hs 24 2,200 
Road from Pungantr v:¢ Saddam to Kallor 34 2,040 
Road from Pfthalpat to Nayudupet on the great northern 63 7,120 
road vid Chandragiri and Kélahastri. 
Road near Puttir Railway Station 4 Kotarlapalle to nae 383 2,890 
Road from Tirutani by Shélinghur to Poiny i 36 2,700 
Portion of road from Arkénam to Conjeeveram .. ai se 9 1,350 
Road from Nellore to Arni 23 3,450 


Road from Arcot to Tiruvattér with branches to Chakramallir 264 2,650 
and Kalavay. 


ea rpg Kanaivanicalens by Pélér to the South Arcot 28 3,500 

ontier 

Road from Wandiwash to Pélir vid sake es as ss 34 2,630 

Road from Arni to Chétpat ee oe oe ars 18 1,800 
Do. do. to Wandiwash F 26 1,800 

Road from Conjeeveram to South Arcot frontier at Vellimodn . 39 4,870 

Road from Arcot to Arni... ies “s i 18 2,700 


Total... 776 94,800 
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This does not include several of the less important roadways, which 
are not kept in very good repair. The central taluks are the more 
liberally supplied, and the northern half of the district fares better 
than the southern. This partly results from the nature of the country, 
for while the hills of the north afford excellent road-making material, 
the sandy plains of the south present obstacles to the construction of 
good communications. The district is divided into two Local Fund 
Circles, each of which levies a road cess, out of which roads are formed 
and maintained. The southern circle is poorer than the northern one, 
and the cess collected is therefore not so ample for the construction and 
up-keep of expensive roads as in the northern taluks ; great progress has 
however been made, and whereas until a few years ago there were few 
roads in the south along which a conveyance could be driven with 
comfort, there are now main lines of communication between all the 
chief towns, in fair order, and yearly under improvement. 

The roads are fairly supplied with bridges. The Palar is bridged at 
but one point, near Vellore, but it is under contemplation to build 
another bridge at Arcot. The Poiny very much requires one also near 
Tiruvallam. There are hardly any old avenues in the district, but 
most of the roads have promising young ones. 

Manufactures.— Weaving is very extensively carried on in all parts 
of the district, though the industry appears to have decreased under the 
British Government, owing to the competition of English goods which 
are hawked about the villages. Between 1860 and 1870 the number 
of looms had decreased from about 20,000 to about 15,000, the decline 
being chiefly in Chandragiri, Kangundi, and Nardyanavanam. In 
1870 it was estimated that eight million pounds of country twist, and 
thirteen million pounds of foreign twist were used, and the value of the 
cloths produced was given at 25 lakhs a year, which about represents 
the present outturn. The ordinary cloths used by the people are those 
generally woven, and the patterns of many are very good, but a 
peculiar kind of checked handkerchief is made in Maderpak for export 
from Madras. Dyeing is practised by a particular caste, called Rangan, 
in a few of the larger towns, particularly in Waldajapet, where also 
silk cloths are woven, as they are at Tirupati, and a few other places, 
by the Patnflkars Silk was itself once produced, though it seems 
never to have been more than a struggling, and insignificant industry, 
confined to a few Labbay villages in the western part of the Gudiydétam 
Taluk, where the last worms were seen in 1870. Coarse blankets 
(cumblies) are largely manufactured by the Kurumbas of the Mysore 
plateau, and carpets are made in large numbers, and of fair quality, 
though cheap, in Walajapet. Very beautiful carpets are also turned 
out from the Vellore Jail, but this is not an indigenous industry, the 
convicts having been instructed by weavers brought from the Godavari 
district. "Wandiwash is noted for its mats, made of a long rush which is 
specially cultivated for the purpose, and known by the name of kéré 
Labbays and Mahomedans are almost the sole manufacturers of these, 


€ 
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which in pattern and general appearance resemble the well-known mats 
of Palghat, though they are coarser and very much less expensive. In 
Kaélahastri glass has for a very long time been an article of export, the 
soil needed for the manufacture being plentiful in parts of that division. 
It is only used for making beads and bangles, and lumps of glass are 
sent in great quantities elsewhere to be fashioned. Tirupati is noted 
for its carvings of Red-Sanders. This wood is shaped into idols, toys, 
cups, plates, &c., in the production of which some taste and skill are 
exhibited. The same town is noted for its sandalwood-rubbing stones, 
made from the soft sandstone quarried in the neighbourhood. These 
are carried to all parts of India by the pilgrims visiting the sacred 
temple on the hill. A good deal of brass work is also executed at 
Tirupati, as well as at Vellore, but the Tirupati ware differs from that of 
other places in that it is often inlaid with silver and copper, while at 
Vellore the brass is merely wrought and engraved. Some of the Native 
patterns are particularly good, but an attempt to copy English ideas 
frequently mars the otherwise excellent design, In the Gudiydétam 
Taluk superior pottery is produced from a white clay, and in the 
Tirutani division one more than usually skilful stone-mason cuts vases 
and other articles out of a hard dark-colored stone found there. Iron 
is worked in many parts, but chiefly in Palmanér and Punganar, 
which divisions are alone noteworthy for the excellence of their iron 
and steel goods: heavy knives are made and fairly tempered there. 

Climate-—On the whole the climate of the district is healthy, because 
it is dry. The plain portion is hot, but never unbearably so, while the 
elevated plateau on the west enjoys a temperature which may in this 
country be generally considered charming, the heat in the middle of the 
hottest day rarely rising to 95° in the shade The only register kept 
of the temperature of the plains was recorded at Chittoor between 
February 1868 and January 1869, and the result was this— 








Month. | Maximum | Minimum. ! Mean. 

January .. oe os oe oe oe | 92° 85° 88-2 
February es i es oe oe 89° 74° 81°1 
March ‘s ez ae ws ss Si 93° 78° 81°3 
April ss ee ee ee eis o% 98° 81° 90°6 

ay oe es ee ee oe os 104° 87° 95 3 
June oe ast ee we bs at's 98° 82° 89°4 
July oe oe oe oe ee a) 95° 79° 86-6 
August .. ve ee oe ee ee 94° 82° 88°1 
September “3 oe és ee oe 95° 79° 86°6 
October .. ee me ae ae as 91° 79° 83:6 
November re ws a es ty 88° 16° 82°2 
December - ss és es sa 92° 85° 84:8 


The prevailing winds from April to September are south-westerly by 
day, but from the east and south-east by night. September is usually 
a still, close month, with light and varying winds, perhaps the most 
trying season of the year. By October the wind shifts to the north-east, 
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and brings up the monsoon from that quarter, the signal for the com- 
mencement of the cool season. There are heavy rains during October 
and November, and the wind continues chiefly from the north-east until 
February, when its direction begins to shift, and it gradually veers 
round to the west. The land wind from this quarter brings in the hot 
weather, which is most severe during April and May. By June the 
south-west winds begin to carry up the south-west monsoon with occa- 
sional showers up to August. During these months the air is usually 
cool and pleasant. 

The monthly rainfall for the years 1867 to 1876 is exhibited in the 
subjoined table Records were kept at nine stations. 

















Months. 1867 | 860. | 1860, iro. | ora. | rev | rea. | era. | 1075, 1876. Ea 
° 9: e . 

August 4:55| 2°20! 3°77| 6°74| 219 10°95 | 2°49; 930] 1°171 4°91 
September | 2°14] 4°40| 7:38) 4°56] 9-59| 3: 7°05 | 16°75 | 3°40] 1°73 16°70 
October 3-27| 6°77| 1°48]/11°36] 5-10] 6: 8-76 | 11-41! 3°55] 1°781 6-93 
November | -98] 2°91| 3°35| 213] 12°88 | 13- 1:°90| 2°95: 1:30] 1°47] 4°36 
December 491 -09| 2°89] ‘81! 48] 2: 1-46 | 1:22, 1-25] 2-20] 1-37 

Total ..| 16-04 | 26°16 | 25°45 | 38°30 | 43°67 | 48-01 | 41-33 | 55 52 | 26°16 | 14°27 133-65 


The rains of October and November are chiefly used for the culti- 
vation of rice and garden crops, while those of April and May, with the 
south-west monsoon rains, support the dry cultivation. This is perhaps 
the more important season of the year, since the dry grains produced at 
this time form the staple food of the majority of the population. 

Cyclonic storms are not uncommon, and usually occur in May or 
October at the change of the monsoon. The most destructive, as far as 
North Arcot was concerned, occurred on May 2nd, 1872, when Vellore 
chiefly suffered. After a fall of nearly 14 inches within twelve hours 
some tanks above the town breached, causing the loss of many lives and 
the destruction of the whole of one of its suburbs. 

Diseases.—Malarious fever may be considered endemic in many parts 
of the district, especially upon the Mysore plateau, and in parts of 
Kélahastri, Ké4rvetnagar, Chandragiri, Gudiyétam and Polir. It 
prevails chiefly during the last half of the year, after the rains. Leprosy 
is common, but not to any great extent. Small-pox is usually prevalent, 
from February to May: rich and poor suffer alike when unprotected. 
Cattle disease of many sorts, but chiefly the foot-and-mouth disease is 
constantly breaking out. 

Cattle-—The cattle of the district are not generally remarkable for 
any excellence. In Kélahastri a good many of the Nellore kind may 
be seen, but the ryots do not breed from them. Above the ghauts very 
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good bullocks and cows are found, the former of the Mysore breed, 
chiefly in Kangundi, and the latter in Pungantr, after which place 
they are called. Pungantr cows are celebrated for the amount of milk 
that they produce, but few pure specimens of the breed can now be 
procured. The sheep of the plains are the common long-legged red 
kind, but on the plateau, as well as in the west of Polar, a small black 
breed is met with, called Kurumba sheep, carrying a good deal of wool, 
which is extensively used for making cumblies. In 1852 an attempt 
was made to improve the breed by the importation of half-bred Merino 
sheep from Mysore, but they were found liable to disease and the 
experiment failed. A wretched lot of tats (ponies) is bred in Palmanér ; 
but none of the other domesticated animals deserve notice. 

Cultivation.—The area of North Arcot is approximately 4,962,160 
acres, of which only about 2,766,000 belong to Government : of the latter 
extent nearly 700,000 acres are occupied out of 1,200,000 acres that are 
cultivable, the rest being uncultivable. Probably about the same propor- 
tions would be found to exist in the settled estates if accurate figures 
could be obtained. If so, not much more than half of the district is 
irreclaimable waste. The following table shows the holdings during a 
series of years in the Government taluks :— 





Wet. Dry. Total. 
Years. 

Extent. | Assessment.| Extent. | Assessment | Extent. | Assessment. 

ACRES, RS. ACRES. RS. ACRES. RS. 
1871 204,288 | 11,67,026 | 490,529 | 6,74,919 | 694,817 | 18,41,944 
1872 200,266 | 11,43,343 | 462,078 | 6,38,893 | 662,334 | 17,82,236 
1873 194,621 | 11,183,601 | 438,245 | 6,08,054 | 682,866 | 17,21,655 
1874 204,160 | 11,62,081 | 454,178 | 6,29,992 | 658,333 | 17,92,073 
1875 184,505 | 10,64,955 | 446,773 | 6,19,830 | 631,278 | 16,84,785 
1876 135,546 8,01,666 | 428,087 | 5,98,935 | 563,633 | 14,00,601 


The sources of irrigation in the Government taluks are exhibited 
below :— 














| 
—_— | Government. Private. | Dasabundum. Total. 
Tanks ee s as 2,637 151 885 3,673 
River channels ge 471 26 62 559 
Spring do. is aie 515 58 33 606 
Anicuts oe ee “s 169 5 10 184 
Wells oe ie. as i 62,071 337 62,408 
The chief food grains! raised are— 
ACRES. 

Rice, on about se ts a 160,000 

Kambu (Tam.), Sajja (Tel.), on about 100,000 

Kévaru (Tam.), Raégi (Tel.), do. 85,000 


1 This again refers only to Government taluks. 


Varagu (Tam.), Ariké (Tel.), on about 
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Chélum (Tam.), Jonna (Tel.), do. ° 


Other considerable agricultural products are— 


Indigo, on about ass 

Oil seeds, do. av 
Horse-gram, on about 

As a matter for surprise it may be added that a little coffee is grown 

at Venkatagirikdta in the Palmanér Taluk, above the ghauts. The ryots, 

particularly those of the Telugu caste, are hard-working and intelligent 


farmers. 


ACRES. 
.. 60,000 
». 80,000 
.. 15,000 
.. 50,000 
35,000 


The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure on civil 
administration in various years :— 


Total revenue .. 


Expenditure .. 


2 ee ee ee ee 


| Land revenue .. 
e 


Moturfa .. ; 
Peshcush.. “s 
| Abkari .. oe 
| Stamps ee 
| License and In- 
| come-tax. 


| Saver (Customs). 
och ae 


Total Revenue .. 


t Land Revenue .. 

Abkari .. ; 
| Stamps. .. oe 
' Income-tax bs 





1810-11. 





21,71,659 


1820-21. | 





1830-31. 


| 40.4, 


21 "i, 659 27,95, 404 241i, wf 25, 16, 928 


Accounts destroyed. 


} 13,60,882| 20,03,218 aes 


4,21,216|  4,21,047 
71, 723) «1, 02, 800 
19, 343 Included i in 
Land Re- 

venue. 
1,06,215; 1,45,000 
1,92, 278) 1,23, 8,897 


ater eheeacd en er thes dec ae os tac seo eo in detail. 


Pee aa 16, 70,22 
430; 35,588 


> 


4, 50 953 
1, 26, 175 


"8, 264 
1,79,340 


1, 18, °301 
16 668 





27,95,404 ~ 94, 11,695) 25,76,928 





4,50, 963 
1, 22, 800 
7; 744 
8, ,569 


1,40,240 
1,00,867 
"20, 039 


1850-61. 








1870-71. 


| 
1860-61. | 


23, ‘15, 882) 19, 9,54, 298) 21 45, 660 
1,92,931] 1,77,424| 2,06,064 
| 


16,40,034| 12,59,901/ 13,11,891 
"38,6 "20, 724 


4,44,186 
1,365,900 
"29,526 
6,528| 34,136 
21,045, 


ten) EE GS See: | SE ee 


8,63,597| 3,65,266 
1,78,384| 2,56,105 
°97,606| 1,29,496 


"86, 903 


23,165,882) 19,64 9298 21,48, 8,660 


Cost of Collection. 





Accounts destroyed. 


1,71,990 
"6,434 


Total .. 





1,77,424 





Trade.—Almost the whole of the exports from the district consist of 
agricultural produce, and the imports are chiefly salt, iron, cloth, twist, 
Statistics are only available showing particulars of the 


Bangalore and Arcot, 


Do. 


and Vellore, 


Beypore and Arcot, 


Do. 
Do. 


and Vellore, 
and Gudiydétam, 


and betel-nuts. 
goods traffic by rail between the following stations :— 
Madras and Pudi, 
Do. and Tirupati, 
Do. and Shélinghur, 
Do. and Arcot, 
Do. and Tiruvallam, 
Do. and Vellore, 
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and these show that in 1875, which has been chosen as an ordinary 
year, the exports and imports were as follows :— 




















Exports in Maunds | Imports in Maunds 
of 82 Ib. of 82 Ib. 
Rice .. oe oe 847,493 1,305 
Paddy che age 12,630 21 
Régi ee se 6,277 4,246 
Gram .. oe we 7,000 3,722 
Other grain .. ig 299 471 
Jaggery gas. Bas 1,09,538 6,400 
Salt ee 26 ae ee 260,033 
Coffee .. os aa 601 11 

Iron .. ee ae 416 8,595 
Timber ie ee 16,283 3,038 
Cloth .. es 1,317 3,798 
Twist ee ee ee 34 3,593 
Cotton oe ee oe 12 
Sundries oe a 382,500 127,172 

Total .. 1,383,388 mds. 422,621 mds. 

OF .. 60,642 tons. 15,466 tons. 





This however only represents the transactions of seven out of sixteen 
North Arcot stations, with only three stations in other parts of the 
Presidency. The whole amount of the traffic sent from, and received 
into, the district by rail in 1875 has already been given as 105,245 
tons, but much of the produce of the southern taluks goes by road to 
Pondicherry, and a good deal leaves the east of the district for Madras in 
the same way. The export of rice from the district is very remarkable, 
for the whole amount of that grain carried by the Madras Railway 
between all its stations was in the year in question less than 75,000 


tons, and of this North Arcot contributed 414 per cent. from seven of 
its stations alone. 
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CHAPTER IT. 


POLITICAL HISTORY. 


Tue district,of North Arcot forms part of the country originally 
known by the name of Dravida. When, and by whon, it was first 
peopled is unknown. Its earliest inhabitants appear to have lived a 
wild and savage life among thick forests, and were described by the 
more civilized natives of the north as “foresters and mountaineers, 
goblins and demons.” They were sometimes called Védars or hunts- 
men, uncivilized men who wandered about naked, without religion, 
kings, or marriage customs. Remnants of the aboriginal races are by 
some thought to remain in the Yanddies and Irulas who still live in the 
forest and barter jungle produce. 

But the fertile plains of Drévida before long began to attract 
fresh immigrants, who settled along the sea coast and by the borders 
of the larger rivers. Professor Wilson is of opinion that the civilization 
of the south may be said to have commenced as early as the tenth 
century before the Christian era. Pliny writes of flourishing towns 
upon the Coromandel Coast, and Strabo, as well as Arrian, in describing 
the southern nations, does not contrast them unfavourably with those 
of the north. 

There are no authentic historical records of the early races of 
Drdévida. Inscriptions are found from which are gathered the names 
of various kings, with the dates of their reigns, but their statements 
regarding the extent of territory under each are unreliable and delusive. 
The early poems afford but slight assistance to historians, for in them 
fact is so blended with fiction that it is impossible with any approach to 
certainty to found upon them historical inferences. 

The earliest important settlers in Dravida appear to have been the 
Kurrumbas, a fierce race so called on account of their cruelty. Attracted 
by the extensive seaboard of the country, which afforded an opportunity 
of engaging in commerce with other nations, they descended from 
Cérnétaca and overpowered the Védars. They are said at first to have 
had no ruler, but dissensions among themselves led them to choose a 
chief named Komandu Kurrumba Prabhu, the first king of a dynasty 
known as that of the Pallavas. He divided the country into 24 divi- 
sions or kottams, in each of which he built a fort, and his territory 
extended from about Pulicat in the north to about Cuddalore in the 
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south, and inland probably as far as the Eastern Ghauts. One of the chief 
of their forts was that of Padavéd in the Pélar Taluk. Others were 
probably at Mahéndravddi, Ambarpet, Néréyanavanam, and Vallimalai 
where traces of old fortifications are met with. 

Little is known of these Pallava kings. Their principal stronghold 
was at Ptralfir, near the Red Hills, and Conjeeveram became their 
most important town. Traditions state that a very considerable sea 
trade was carried on by them with foreign countries, and this is 
confirmed by the discovery along the sea coast of Pallava coins, together 
with those of ancient Rome and China. A Jain missionary is also 
stated to have visited the people and converted them to his faith. 
Conjeeveram then became a stronghold of that religion, and many 
Jain monks found shelter in the town. A very large number of Jains 
still live in the neighbouring taluks of Arcot, Wandiwash, and Polar, 
as well as in South Arcot. 

In the seventh century the power of the Pallava rajahs seems to have 
been at its height, but shortly after the Konga and Chola kings 
succeeded. in gaining several successes over them. The final downfall 
of the Kurrumbas was effected by the Cholas about the eighth or ninth 
century. Addndai, the illegitimate son of Kollatunga Rajah of Tanjore, 
also known as Tondiman Chakravarti, attacked the Pallava king in 
force, and a fierce battle was fought at Paralar. In this the Kur- 
rumbas were successful, and Adéndai was forced to retreat to Sholin- 
ghur. Encouraged there by a dream, he renewed the contest and 
defeated the enemy with great slaughter. The Pallava king was taken 
prisoner, and the brazen gates of the Piralur fort were carried to the 
temple of Tanjore. After this success the petty Kurrumba chiefs were 
easily subdued, and their race almost extirpated. They are now found 
upon the Mysore plateau, where they are called Kurrubas, and employ 
themselves in grazing cattle and weaving coarse woollen blankets. 
Others fled westwards, and are found in a half-civilized state upon the 
slopes of the Nilgiris. Many facts would also point to the conclusion 
that the Yanddies and Irulas are remnants of the tribe. The name of 
the conquered territory was changed to Tondimandalam (Adéndaiman- 
dalam ?), and it was peopled by large numbers of Vellaélas and other castes, 
who were brought over from the south and west of the peninsula. 

Conjeeveram now became the capital of the Chdéla kingdom, the 
limits of which appear at one time to have extended as far as the 
Godavari. The Chéla power, however, again declined, and the boundary 
of the kingdom was thrust back within the limits of the Tamil country, 
where, carrying on a desultory contest with the kings of Telingdéna and 
Vijianagar, the Chdla rajahs were frequently reduced to the position 
of tributaries. By the close of the seventeenth century the dynasty came 
to a close, and its place was taken by the brother of the celebrated 
Mahratta leader Siv4ji, who founded the present family of Tanjore. 

After the Chola kings had been forced southward, the eastern part of 
Telingéna seems to have been in the possession of a dynasty called 
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Yadava, but regarding the kings of this line we possess no authentic 
records, and only gather that one of their capitals was at Nardéyana- 
vanam, in the Kérvetnagar Zemindari, while Tirupati and Chandra- 
giri were important places in their territories. It seems not improbable 
that they may have belonged to the Kurrumba race, as the name 
signifies shepherd, and the Kurrumbas of the plateau are all devoted 
to that, occupation. 

About the eleventh century comes into notice the Belldl family, a 
dynasty which is vaguely said to have ruled over the Tamil country, 
C4rnétaca, Malabar, and part of Telingéna. The Andra kings attained 
to some importance at about the same period, but their territories did 
not extend so far south as the modern Carnatic. Their capital was at 
Warangal, 80 miles north-east of Hyderabad, and they as well as the 
Bellél rajahs were overthrown in the fourteenth century by the 
Mahommedans. 

From this period the history of Southern India becomes clearer. The 
earliest of the Mahommedan invasions occurred in the year 1293, when 
Ramdéo, king of the Mahrattas, was attacked by Ala-ud-Deen, of the 
house of Khilji, and forced to pay an enormous tribute. Encouraged 
by their success, the Mahommedans made a second invasion in 1303 into 
Telingdna, but this time were unsuccessful. For three years they were 
content to desist from further enterprises in the south, but after that period 
Ramdéo, having failed to pay his stipulated tribute, was once again 
reduced to submission by a Mahommedan army under the General Mélik 
Kéfir, who continued his march from Déogiri, Ramdéo’s capital, to 
Warangal, the capital of Telingéna, which he took and exacted tribute 
from its rajah. From Warangal the victorious general marched still 
further south, defeated a Bellél army at Dwérasamudram, in Mysore, 
the capital of the kingdom, and reduced the whole of the country along 
the Eastern Coast as far as Raémésvaram. Having achieved this 
success, M4lik Kafur retired northwards. 

In the course of ten years, however, the impression caused by this 
invasion began to wear away, and the southern kingdoms ventured to 
withhold payment of the tribute due to their distant lords at Delhi. In 
1822 Ghyas-ud-Deen Tughlak was therefore constrained to send an 
army to coerce his tributaries in the Deckan, and the Rajah of Waran- 
gal, who had been the leader among the insurgents, was carried away 
captive to the north. 

The kings of Vijianagar, already referred to, are among the most 
important of the various dynasties which have reigned in Southern 
India, and the tradition of the wealth, power, and splendour of their 
reigns is still proudly remembered by the inhabitants of its towns and 
villages. The kingdom appears to have first risen into notice after the 
subversion of the Bellél monarchy, when two Telingéna princes,} 


4 Said by some to have been Kurrumbas. 
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named Bukkardya and Hariharé, founded it by a divine inspiration 
with the assistance of the learned Madava Vidyd4ranaya, who became 
their prime minister. 

The capital, from which the dynasty took its name, was situated upon 
the banks of the Tungabhadra, and from thence successive Vijianagar 
rajahs succeeded, during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and part of the 
sixteenth centuries, in carrying on a successful contest with their 
neighbours. During the reign of Mahommed Tughlak, in 1344, they 
were able, with the assistance of the rajah of Telingéna and the 
Béhmani king Hassan Gangu, to expel the Mussulman garrisons 
from their territories; but constant attempts were made by the 
Mahommedans to recover their position, and the country was for 
some two centuries the scene of frequent wars. It is unnecessary 
to enter into a full account of the various kings of the Vijianagar 
line. Their territories appear, until the fifteenth century, to have 
been confined to the more immediate neighbourhood of their capital, 
and it was not until the reign of the fourteenth rajah, Narsing 
Réyal, that they extended so far as the Carnatic. Narsing Rayal 
greatly extended the territories bequeathed to him by his predecessors, 
and is said to have built, or at least improved, the forts of Vellore and 
Chandragiri, ‘“‘ the former for his occasional residence, and the latter as 
a place for the safe deposit, of treasure.” His son Krishna Déva Réyal 
still further extended the territories which his father had acquired, and 
reduced the whole of the Tamil country to subjection. 

The line of the Bahmani kings, who were the allies of Vijianagar in its 
struggle with the Mahommedans, was founded by some Moghul refugees . 
from Guzerat, who were forced to flee to the Deckan from the cruelty and 
oppression of the Emperor Mahommed Tughlak. The refugees seized 
upon the town of Dowlatab4d, where many who were exasperated by 
the excesses of the emperor joined them, and proclaimed an’*-Afghan, 
Ismail Khan, as their chief. Ismail Khan soon resigned his leadership 
to Hassan Gangu, the ally of the Vijianagar Rajah. 

A. continuance of this alliance between states differing from one 
another in race and religion was impossible, and no sooner had the 
common enemy been disposed of than the B&hmani kings began a 
protracted struggle with the Hindu rajahs of Telingdéna and Vijia- 
nagar. During these contests the former dynasty was completely 
reduced, and the only two important powers in the south of India were 
those of Béhmani and Vijianagar. Of these the latter had by the 
sixteenth century become paramount over almost the whole of the country 
south of the Tungabhadra. ‘“ They exercised,”’ says Marshman, “authority 
more or less complete over all the Hindu chiefs of the south. The 
revenues of Warangal, which were said to be enriched by the commerce 
of sixty seaports on both coasts, enabled the king to keep up a force 
with which no other single state was able to cope.” 

This condition of prosperity seems to have arisen in a great measure 
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from the dissensions which broke out in the Baéhmani kingdom. After 
the death of Hassan Gangu it had gradually split up into five different 
governments, mutually jealous of, and frequently at war with, one 
another. In the middle of the sixteenth century the five rival Bahmani 
chiefs, or sult4éns as they were called, perceiving with alarm the 
dangerous increase of power on the part of their neighbour at Vijia- 
nagar, resolved to unite in humbling him. The armies, therefore, 
joined for this purpose, and on January 23rd, 1565, was fought one of 
the most eventful battles in the history of Southern India—that of 
Telikota. The Vijianagar army was routed, the reigning monarch, 
Rém Réyal, was slain, and the kingdom in consequence fell to pieces. 

Mutual jealousies among the victors prevented them from attempting 
to seize upon all the territory of the overthrown monarchy, and the result 
of the battle was that the country fell into the hands of various members 
of the late royal family, and some of the principal officers of the govern- 
ment, who continue to the present day under the titles of zemindars 
and poligars. Among others, the nearest relative of the deceased rajah, 
a brother, contrived to appropriate a fragment of the kingdom. After 
a short residence at Penukonda, in the Bellary District, he removed 
himself and his court to Chandragiri. Here he heard that the English, 
who in 1625 had moved their factory from Masulipatam to Armegaum, 
were dissatisfied with the results of their trade in that place. An 
invitation was, therefore, sent by the Kalahastri Poligar (a tributary 
of the rajah)to Mr. Day, the superintendent of the Company’s factory, 
to settle within his dominions, which extended to the coast. The offer 
was accepted and Mr. Day visited the rajah in his palace of Chandra- 
giri, where, in 1640, a grant was made of a small strip of land on the 
coast, the first ever possessed by the British in India. To protect 
themselves against the danger of attack from the restless and turbulent 
princes of the neighbourhood, a fort was built and named Fort St. George, 
after the traditional champion of England. 

The results of the battle of Telikdta were eminently disastrous to the 
happiness and welfare of South India. The sun of the prosperity of 
Vijianagar set with the death of its rajah, and the wealth and 
grandeur of its capital soon sunk into insignificance. The accounts 
which we possess of those who visited the country at the close of the 
fifteenth and the opening of the sixteenth centuries show that evidences 
of the wealth and happiness of the provinces were everywhere apparent. 
Several large and prosperous towns exported their manufactures to the 
most distant parts of the globe; cultivation was widely extended, and 
trade at numerous seaports was extensively carried on. But as soon as 
the head, which had controlled the turbulent petty chieftains of the 
country, was removed, the land was given over a prey to pillage and 
rapine. Constant warfare deprived the cultivators of the power to till 
the soil in peace, or to reap the produce which they with difficulty 
succeeded in raising, and it was not until after very many years, when 
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a sufficiently powerful controlling authority once more kept the zemin- 
dars and poligars within bounds, that the country began to make any 
steady progress towards wealth and prosperity. 

For seventy years after Telikdta the provinces continued a victim to 
these petty struggles between the numerous princes who had risen on the 
ruins of the Vijianagar kingdom. At the end of that period we find the 
king of Bijaptr casting his eyes upon the tempting bait which these 
feeble and disunited principalities offered to him. His kingdom formed 
one of the five into which the Béhmani monarchy had been resolved. 
Early in the sixteenth century he had asserted his independence, and 
from that time had been engaged in frequent contests with the Moghuls. 
Ahmednagar and Gélgonda were two more of the states which had 
arisen after the decomposition of the Béhmani kingdom, and they, like 
their neighbour at Bijapfr, were constantly at war with the Moghuls, 
besides being jealous of one another. 

These contests and mutual jealousies so completely engrossed their 
attention that they had no leisure to turn their thoughts to the provinces 
of the south, which seemed to invite the interference of any ruler 
powerful enough to seize and hold their fertile territories. But at the 
close of the campaign of Shah Jehén, in 1636, which closed with the 
treaty between that emperor and the Bijapur sultan, the latter was 
left with the power and leisure to prosecute his schemes of aggrandize- 
ment in the south. The power of Ahmednagar had been extinguished 
in that campaign, while the rulers of Gélgonda and Bijapur continued 
in a state of comparative independence, and for the next twenty years 
were able to carry war into the Carnatic. They did so, but instead 
of uniting to reduce the country, each separately proceeded against 
those poligars who happened to be nearest to his own territories. The 
natural result of their operations was that the petty principalities fell 
one by one under their sway. Vellore passed into the power of the 
Bijapur state, while Chandragiri was acquired by Gélgonda. 

These successes were not long in provoking the jealousy of the 
emperor, who took an early opportunity of checking the progress of his 
nominal vassals. In 1656 Adil Shéh, Sultdn of Bijapdr, died, and his 
son imprudently neglected to pay the customary mark of homage on 
succeeding to the throne. Shah Jeh4n therefore proclaimed him to be 
an illegitimate son of the deceased sultan, and a Moghul army, under 
the emperor's own son Aurangzib, suddenly presented its appearance 
within the territories of Bijapfr. As a large portion of the army of 
that state happened to be absent in the Carnatic, the aspect of affairs 
looked gloomy, and it seemed not unlikely that Bijapur would be shorn 
of its power and influence. But at this juncture news arrived that the 
emperor was dying, and Aurangzib was unwillingly obliged to raise 
the siege in order to secure his own succession to the throne. Thus 
Bijapir was allowed a respite of thirty years in which to consolidate 
and extend its power in the newly-conquered territory. 

4, 
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The history of a Mahratta family, which exercised a very powerful 
influence over the destinies of Southern India, has now to be noticed. 
This was the family of Sivaji. One Malloji Bhonslay, a captain of 
horse, having accumulated great wealth by the Mahratta expedient of 
plunder, purchased, soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
certain jaghires at Pana and other places from the Sultan of Ahmed- 
nagar. ‘These he bequeathed on his death to his son Shahji, who, 
after repeatedly changing sides in the various conflicts between the 
Moghuls and their tributaries in the Northern Deckan, found it conve- 
nient, about the time of the treaty of 1636, to offer his services to the 
Sultén of Bijapfr, whose star then appeared to be in the ascendant. 
They were accepted, and Shéhji was entrusted with the command of 
one of the several expeditions into the Carnatic. So successfully did he 
fulfil his trust that he was rewarded with the grant of valuable jaghires 
in the neighbourhood of Bangalore, and his jaghire at Pina, being of 
inferior value compared with these new acquisitions, was handed over to 
his son, the celebrated Sivaji. But no sooner had the youth grasped 
the power which passed to him with the Pina jaghire, than he began 
to indulge in such wild excesses and such audacious schemes of plunder, 
that the father Shéhji was seized by his patron as a hostage and pledge 
of the good conduct of the son. For four years Shahji remained a 
captive at Bijapdr, until it was found that, without his vigorous super- 
vision, the Carnatic provinces had fallen into the utmost disorder. He 
was therefore restored to his command, of course with augmented 
importance, and before his death, in 1664, had acquired in addition to 
his jaghires around Bangalore, several others in the more southerly 
parts of the country. 

After his father’s release Sivaji, who had been somewhat sobered 
during Shéhji’s captivity, resumed his career of indiscriminate plunder, 
and contrived to extend his authority over a large portion of the Northern 
Deckan. So rapid was the advance of his power that, in 1674, he was 
able to assert his independence and assumed the titles of royalty. 

Ten years before this date his father Shahji had died, and his 
southern jaghires passed into the possession of a half brother of Sivaji 
named Venkaji, who held them as a vassal of the Bijapdr state. Sivaji 
now conceived the bold design of making an expedition into the south 
and wresting from his half brother these valuable estates. With this 
view he entered into an arrangement with the Sultan of Gdélgonda, by 
which the latter agreed to guard his northern possessions while he 
marched into the Carnatic to conquer, for Gélgonda, the provinces tribu- 
tary to Bijapar. ‘his was of course a mere pretext to secure the aid of 
the Golgonda state. The real object of Sivaji, as it soon appeared, 
was to acquire the southern provinces for himself. 

Having thus protected his own kingdom he, in 1676, set out against 
his brother, and entered the Carnatic by the Kallfr Pass in this district. 

The character of the Mahratta horse, half soldiers and half robbers, 
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is so well known that it is hardly necessary to describe the effect of 
this sudden invasion of the country by their plundering hordes. For 
miles around the line of their march were seen the smoke of burning 
villages and crops ruthlessly destroyed. "Where, by good fortune, there 
had been some warning of their approach, villagers hastily forsook 
their homes, carrying with them what they could lay hands on, but the 
small detached bodies of the invaders moved with such rapidity that 
there was rarely an opportunity for flight, and before any plan of 
combined pursuit and reprisal could be formed the plunderers were 
passed far beyond reach. With these hardy and irrepressible troops 
Sivaji proceeded to reduce his brother’s forts. Vellore, after a short 
and gallant resistance, was driven to a surrender, and its capitulation 
was followed by that of Arni and other strongholds in this and neigh- 
bouring districts. Even Gingee, the impregnable, was gained, but by 
treachery, and this, the chief stronghold of his brother, having been 
acquired, Sivaji may be said to have possessed himself of the whole of 
his father’s jaghires. But, just as his success appeared complete, news 
from the north recalled him to the aid of his ally at Gédlgonda, and he 
was forced to leave his newly-acquired territories under the charge of 
another half brother,! Santaji. The latter, however, left in posses- 
sion with a reduced army, was gradually overpowered by Venkaji, and 
Sivaji eventually acquiesced in his retaining the provinces on a promise 
of receiving one-half of the revenues. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Aurangzib was not inattentive to what was 
occurring in the south. In 1686 he resolved to put a stop to the state 
of anarchy reigning there, and set out with an enormous army, with 
which he annihilated the monarchy of Bijapfr and rapidly brought 
the whole country into allegiance. But the submission of his tribu- 
taries was rather nominal than real, and he cannot be said to have had 
anything more than a military occupation of the country. The result 
of his interference with the kingdoms which had preserved a certain 
amount of order in the Deckan was to introduce confusion throughout 
the provinces. Repeated revolts involved him in a succession of battles 
and sieges. No sooner had one rebellion been suppressed than fresh 
conspiracies arose in other directions, and thus for years the unfortu- 
nate Carnatic, which had barely recovered from the effects of the inroad 
of Sivaji’s horsemen, was once more overrun by the armies of the 
Moghuls on the one hand, and pillaged by the Mahratta cavalry on the 
other. It is difficult to imagine a condition more pitiable than that of 
the country at this period of its history. 


Before this expedition from Delhi Sivaji had died, and his son Sambaji, 
who succeeded him, was captured and put to death by the emperor, 





1 Wilks is of opimion that Santaj: was no relative of Sivaji, but merely the commander 
of his forces. 
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His infant son Sahu was proclaimed head of the Mahrattas, while an 
uncle, Ram Rajah, was appointed regent. The Moghuls succeeded in 
capturing the youth, and Rém Rajah at once usurped the throne, estab- 
lishing himself at Gingee. Here for eight years he withstood the not 
very energetic attempts of the Moghul general Zulfikar Khan to reduce 
his fortress. His captains were let loose upon the Carnatic to demand 
contributions. Those villages which had the temerity to refuse compli- 
ance with their demands were plundered, while those who acquiesced 
were left with barely sufficient to ward off actual starvation. 

After a siege of eight years Gingee was taken, but Ram Rajah escaped 
and fled to Vellore, whence he removed to Sattdra, and surrounded 
himself with another large army. 

After garrisoning Gingee, which was at first intended to be their head- 
quarters in the south, the Moghuls followed the Mahratta sovereign to 
the north, but though forts were taken, they were afterwards lost, and 
eventually the emperor was driven by his increasing difficulties to 
abandon his designs and to return to his capital, which twenty years 
previously he had left with such brilliant expectations. Those expecta- 
tions had been disappointed, and he now found himself with an 
exhausted treasury, a demoralised army, and an authority utterly 
disregarded by the tributaries whom he had intended to reduce. Under 
the weight of these disappointments the emperor succumbed, and died 
at Delhi in 1707. 

His death was followed by a contest for the succession among his sons. 
While the result of this remained uncertain, Zulfikar Khan, the 
Moghul general, had the sagacity to remain neutral, but as soon as the 
success of the eldest son Moazzim seemed assured, he hastened to render 
his allegiance, and in return for his fidelity received the title of Viceroy 
or Subadar of the Deckan. Without taking up this appointment, 
Zulfikar Khén nominated a Paté4n, named David Khan, to act as his 
deputy, and the affairs of the Carnatic were for five years successfully 
administered by this officer, who established his head-quarters at Arcot, 
since Gingee had been found to be extremely unhealthy. After five 
years, in 1713, the viceroy was murdered on the accession of the emperor 
Feroksir, his deputy was removed from his subordinate government of 
Arcot, and one Chin Kilick Khan was honoured with the vacant appoint- 
ment of subadar. He had already distinguished himself by his general 
acuteness and sagacity, and had received from Aurangzib the titles of 
Asaf J&h and Nizam-il-Mulk, or Regulator of the State, by the latter of 
which titles he and his descendants have generally been known to the 
British. 

Within a year of his nomination the Nizam was removed from his 
appointment, and one Hussain Ali, who had, with his brother, acquired 
great power in the emperor’s court, was sent to supplant him. He had 
succeeded in incurring the jealousy of the emperor, who secretly endea- 
voured to procure his ruin. With this view Davud Khan, now Governor 
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of Guzerét, was persuaded to attack Hussain Ali, but the attempt was 
unsuccessful, and the late Governor of the Carnatic was himself slain. 
The Mahrattas were next ifiduced to harass the new viceroy, and so well 
did they succeed, that the unfortunate Hussain Ali, entangled on all 
sides, was obliged to purchase their good will by acknowledging Séhu 
to be an independent sovereign, and assigning to the Mahrattas the 
right to collect “the fourth and the tenth of the revenues of the six 
soubahs of the Deckan and of the tributary states of Tanjore, Mysore, and 
Trichinopoly.” 

This acknowledgment of a Mahratta right to demand a portion of 
the revenues of these districts, known by the term “ chout,”’ was fruit- 
ful of misfortune and trouble to the inhabitants of the Carnatic provinces, 
for the Mahratta leaders found it remunerative to make inroads into the 
country, for the purpose of levying what they called their dues, when- 
ever they happened to have no more important expedition on hand. 

Having thus bought off the Mahrattas, Hussain Ali marched back to 
Delhi, seized upon the person of the emperor, and procured his assassi- 
nation. After putting upon the throne two powerless puppets who died 
within a few months of one another, he with his brother proclaimed as 
emperor 2 grandson of Aurangzib under the title of Mahommed Shéh. 

Perceiving the disunited state of the kingdom the Nizam, Asaf Jah, 
secretly resolved on seizing the opportunity for establishing an indepen- 
dent kingdom in the Deckan. His actions betrayed his scheme, and 
Hussain Ali marched with a large army to prevent the accomplishment 
of his design, but was assassinated before an encounter took place. 
The new emperor, who was heartily jealous of the restraint laid upon 
him by the two brothers, now attacked the survivor and succeeded in 
defeating his forces. Asaf Jah was invited to accept the office of 
vizier, and obeyed the summons, but being speedily disgusted with the 
degeneracy of the emperor’s court, he threw up the appointment and 
started off to Hyderabad. There he set himself to administer the affairs 
of the soubah, and paid but small regard to the allegiance nominally 
due to his suzerain at Delhi. From this time, 1724, the Nizam may be 
considered as a virtually independent sovereign. 

Subordinate to the Nizam was the province of the Carnatic, under a 
deputy, or nabob, having the seat of his government at Arcot. David 
Khan had been first entrusted with its governance, and when he, in 1710, 
was withdrawn to the province of Guzerat, one Sadatula was left to 
officiate. This he did until his death in 1732, when his nephew Dést Ali 
assumed the administration of the province, but without applying for the 
sanction of his superior, the Nizam, who had then been established at 
Hyderabad for eight years. 

The Nizam, however, happened at the time to be too busy with more 
important affairs to take notice of this omission, and Dost Ali continued 
for a time in peaceful possession of his government. His administra- 
tion, as well as that of his predecessor, 1s not remarkable for any 
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brilliant conquests, but is happily distinguished for its moderation 
and beneficence. The thirty years during which these two rulers 
administered the affairs of the province were fruitful in benefits to 
their subjects, and not a few of the important works of irrigation 
which are now found spread over the country are ascribed to their 
energy and large-mindedness. For the first time for years did the 
people enjoy a temporary respite from the hardships of war and rapine. 

But even Dost Ali could not at last resist the fascinating idea of 
conquest, and, in 1736, we find him carrying war into the division of 
Trichinopoly, the strong fortress of which he took and added the 
territories of its chief to his own. In 1740, however, he was called 
upon to defend himself against the aggressions of others. The invasion 
was from the Mahrattas, who sent a large army, represented as 
numbering 10,000 men, under a Mahratta general, Réghoji Bhonslay, 
who had acquired great power in Berar. The tribute granted to them 
by Hussain Ali had for years remained uncollected, and payment 
had not been insisted on from fear of the Nizam. Now, however, 
the latter encouraged them to invade his dependency, and the 
Mahrattas were only too ready to listen to his suggestions. There is 
also reason to suppose that the nabob’s eldest son and the dewan 
Mir Asud had invited them to attack Chanda Sahib of Trichinopoly, 
who had aroused their jealousy. They kept the design secret from the 
nabob, expecting that he would take refuge in Vellore or Arcot, and 
allow the invaders to pass on to Trichinopoly. 

Dést Ali had, however, more spirit than they anticipated. He had 
hardly heard of the Mahratta advance than he received intelligence 
that Rd4ghoji had actually gained the ‘head of the ghauts and was 
preparing to descend by the Kallar Pass. MHastily sending off word 
to his son Sufder Ali to hurry to his assistance, he advanced with some 
4,000 cavalry and 6,000 foot to oppose the enemy, and fixed upon 
Démalcheruvu, in the taluk of Chandragiri, as a spot where he could 
with success make a stand until reinforcements should arrive. At this 
place high hills close in the valley which leads up to the pass of Kallar, 
and across it an entrenchment was constructed, behind which the 
nabob’s artillery was posted. Even now a long line of earthwork is 
to be traced, crossing the valley and ascending the hills on either 
side. The villagers assert that it was constructed long ago to mark 
the boundary between the territories of the Chola kings and their 
northern neighbours. Probably Dost Ali did find an earthwork thus 
ready at hand. The invasion was so unexpected that he would hardly 
have had time to raise so extensive a line of defence. In the rear of 
this entrenchment the nabob drew up his forces and awaited the 
attack. The Mahratta leader, however, had recourse to intrigue, and 
succeeded in corrupting one of the Hindu officers in the nabob’s army— 
some say the Pulicherla Poligar—who allowed the enemy to pass to the 
rear of the defences in the darkness of night (perhaps by the Mangal- 
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penta valley), and to attack the nabob in the rear; under these circum- 
stances Dést Ali’s artillery was useless, and though his troops maintained 
a stubborn resistance for many hours, the death of their ruler and his 
son Hussain Ali produced the usual panic. They broke and fled, 
leaving vast numbers upon the field of battle. The dew4n was among 
the prisoners, and few of the nabob’s officers survived the battle. In 
the district records appears a reference to a lofty mound, said to have 
been in existence in 1804, and to have been called by the villagers the 
‘“ Bhimigutta.” It is described as “the memorial of a great battle,” 
probably that of Démalcheruvu. It is now impossible to identify the 
spot or to obtain any information regarding it. 

Sufder Ali had meanwhile hurried up from the south and had reached 
Arcot, when information of the disastrous issue of the battle reached 
him. Dismayed at the perfidy of the Mahrattas in converting a mock 
invasion into a real one, he threw himself into the fortress of Vellore, 
which was the strongest in the Carnatic, and sent word to the captive 
dew4n to sue for terms. These were at first refused, as the Mahrattas 
had not yet exhausted the resources of the country, but when no further 
prospect of plunder remained, Raghoji consented to quit the Carnatic 
on payment of one year’s revenue, a sum equivalent to a crore of 
rupees. Hard as the terms were, Sufder Ali had no alternative but to 
comply, and on these conditions a treaty was ratified. The Mahratta 
army retired, and Dost Ali’s son assumed the title of nabob. 

Up to this time the court had been held at Arcot, but the defences of 
this fort were greatly inferior to those of Vellore. So terrified was Sufder 
Ali at his recent reverses, that he appears to have removed his head- 
quarters from Arcot to Vellore. Baker Ali, brother of the deceased 
nabob, had lately been its governor, and was succeeded by his son 
Mortiz Ali,! the “ most truculent prince in the Deckan.” He had 
married a sister of Sufder Ali, and by his parsimonious management of 
his jaghire, had amassed enormous wealth. The nabob was aware of 
this, and, at a loss to know whence he could obtain funds to pay off the 
enormous demand of the Mahrattas, as well as some heavy arrears which 
were due to the Nizam, he asked for a largecontribution. The demand 
was met with a ready compliance in words, but the governor of Vellore 
was not the man to part with any portion of his wealth without 
compulsion. Wearied out with repeated but unfulfilled promises, the 
nabob imprudently threatened his cousin with dismissal from his 
appointment, and the latter, stung by the disgrace of such a threat, 
determined on revenge. An opportunity soon presented itself. In 
October 1742 occurred the feast of the Moharram, when most of the 
nabob’s retainers obtained leave of absence to spend it with their friends. 
An attempt to poison Sufder Ali failed, and Mortiz Ali was therefore 
constrained to have recourse to violence. A Pat&én, who had a personal 





1 More correctly Murtajé Khén. 
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grievance against the nabob, was easily persuaded to become the 
instrument in the plot. Attended by some Abyssinian slaves, the 
assassin entered the chamber in the fort occupied by the nabob, 
overpowered his guards, and seizing his victim as he was attempting to 
escape by a window, stabbed him to the heart. 

The news of this crime roused the troops without the fort to a display 
of unexpected indignation. They announced their intention of storming 
the walls, but the astute governor held out promises of discharging the 
arrears of pay due to them, and thus induced them to sink their 
resentment and to acknowledge him as nabob. 

The court once more returned to Arcot, where Mortiz Ali assumed 
the ensigns of royalty. But his occupation of the throne was short- 
lived, for although he possessed abundant means for satisfying the 
demands of his army, he was short-sighted enough to withhold the 
promised pay, and the exasperated soldiery, perceiving that they had 
been duped, withdrew their allegiance and went into open revolt. 
Mortiz Ali was obliged to escape to his own fortress of Vellore in the 
disguise of a female, there to meditate upon the act of folly into the 
commission of which his avarice had led him. 

The commanders of the Carnatic army now summoned Mahommed 
Ali, the infant son of Sufder Ali, and his mother from Madras, and 
proclaiming the minor nabob, placed him under the charge of his 
uncle Tuckia Sahib, who had been entrusted with the governorship 
of the fort of Wandiwash. 

News of the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the Carnatic had of 
course been brought to the Nizam, but ever since the assumption of the 
nabobship by Dost Ali, he had boen unable to interfere owing to his 
political relations with the court of Delhi. These having at length 
been satisfactorily arranged, he gathered around him an enormous 
army, consisting it is said of 80,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, with 
which he marched to the southern capital. As resistance to so over- 
whelming a force was out of the question all parties submitted, and the 
Nizam, confirming the youthful Mahommed Ali as nabob, appointed 
one Anwar-ud-deen to be his guardian. 

One of the first steps of Anwar-ud-deen was to remove his ward from 
Wandiwash to Arcot, where he lived in security until June 1744. In 
that month a wedding between some members of his family took place, 
and was celebrated in the palace of Arcot. All went well for a while, 
but on the evening of the day on which the concluding rite took place, 
while the youthful nabob was descending the steps of the palace to 
greet his guardian on his arrival, a Patén soldier advanced, and, before 
he could be prevented, plunged a dagger into his breast. 

The whole palace was, by this incident, thrown into confusion, in the 
midst of which Mortiz Ali, who was among the guests, succeeded in 
making his way to the gate of the fort, and, summoning his retainers 
around him, hurried back to Vellore. 
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" It has never been satisfactorily ascertained who was the originator 
of this plot. The assassin was unfortunately killed on the spot, and 
the question has therefore been left for ever in doubt. Many suspected 
Anwar-ud-deen, but more threw the guilt upon Mortiz Ali, who certainly 
was capableof the crime. Anwar-ud-deen, however, was the only one who 
derived any advantage from the death of the young prince. He 
succeeded at least in persuading his patron, the Nizam, of his innocence, 
and was by him elevated to the vacant throne. He thus became the 
ancestor of those nabobs of the Carnatic from whom the cession of the 
country was subsequently obtained, or rather enforced, by the English 
Government. Sadatula and Dést Ali had been such benefactors to the 
Carnatic, that the people clung to their family with a romantic affection, 
and the alienation of the throne to a stranger was regarded with 
universal regret and dissatisfaction. No aspirant to the nabobship 
who claimed a connexion with the old and much-loved line was ever 
without the sympathy and support of the people; and it will be seen 
how the French endeavoured to take advantage of this widespread 
feeling when attempting to establish their power in the Carnatic. 

It is hardly necessary to narrate the circumstances which led to the 
grant of the various charters which were at different times obtained by 
the Company, or to describe the gradual increase of their trade along the 
Coromandel Coast. France had entered the lists as a competitor in 
commerce, and the factories of the two countries carried on a friendly 
rivalry in the Indian trade for many years, though there had been war 
between the two nations at home. Neither had as yet conceived the 
idea of attacking its enemy by aiming a blow at his trade in the Hast ; 
but in 1744, when a fresh war broke out in Europe, the design was 
entertained by the French and carried into effect. 

Great was the consternation at Fort St. George when news of the 
unexpected danger arrived, and little did the English settlers imagine 
that this hostile movement on the part of the French Ministry would 
prove the circumstance which in the course of time would force upon the 
Company the acquisition of an empire inIndia. The opening events of 
the conflict gave no promise of such a result, for Madras was, in 1746, 
taken by a French force under Labourdonnais, and was only evacuated 
after the payment of a ransom. 

Up to this time the Government of Madras had not come into collision 
with any of the Native states in the neighbourhood. Now, however, 
intimation of the operations of the French against Madras reached 
the nabob, and was received with great displeasure. He forthwith 
despatched a remonstrance from Arcot, against what he characterized as 
the presumption of the French in attacking a settlement which was under 
his protection. His anger was easily appeased by a promise that he 
should share in the ransom paid by the English. This promise however 
remained unfulfilled, and the indignant nabob sent his own son to 
Madras with 10,000 troops, a force which he fondly imagined would 
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be more than sufficient to expel the small French garrison from Fort 
St. George. The result showed how greatly he had overrated the powers 
of his troops when matched against European esoldiery. The ten 
thousand were scattered like sheep before a thousand of the French, and 
retreated in the utmost disorder to Arcot. 

Irritated by the disgrace of this defeat, Anwar-ud-deen was not unwill- 
ing to listen to the solicitations of the English when they applied for aid 
in defending their factory at Fort St. David. A considerable body of men 
was lent for that purpose, and the vanity of the nabob was gratified when 
a sudden and unexpected attack upon the French resulted in their being 
driven back to Pondicherry. Dupleix, the French commander, however 
soon succeeded in bringing to a close the alliance between the nabob 
and the English. He held out a prospect of great pecuniary advantage 
as resulting from a change of sides, and persuaded Anwar-ud-deen 
that his present allies were in reality the weaker party, a persuasion 
which was confirmed by our disgraceful failure at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry. The nabob therefore elected to cast in his lot with the victori- 
ous French. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, closed the war in Europe, and 
restored to the Company their settlement at Madras. It should have 
closed the contest between the two nations in India, but Dupleix, who was 
at the head of affairs at Pondicherry, perceived that his power was really 
superior to that of any other state around him, and he therefore con- 
ceived the ambitious design of turning his superiority to the establish- 
ment of a French empire in India. For the accomplishment of his plans 
he further resolved to take advantage of the general unpopularity of the 
reigning nabob. 

One of the daughters of Dést Ali had married, some years previously, 
a popular and distinguished officer named Chanda Sahib. This 
prince was in possession of the strong fort of Trichinopoly, where his 
increasing influence had excited the jealousy of his brother-in-law 
Sufder Ali. The latter induced the Mahrattas, ever ready for such 
an enterprise, to attack Chanda Sahib in Trichinopoly. The fort was 
taken, and its gallant defender was carried away captive to Sattara. 
His wife and family, having been placed in Pondicherry for greater 
security, escaped his fate, and it was by means of them that Dupleix 
proposed to carry out his plans. 

Through Chanda Sahib’s wife ha entered into negotiations with the 
Mabrattas, and at last purchased the release of their captive at the price 
of seven lakhs of rupees. Chanda Sahib, on obtaining his freedom, 
enlisted a considerable army and marched towards the Carnatic ; but 
before he entered its confines an event occurred which made his chances 
of success appear more hopeful. This was the death of the Nizam, at 
Hyderabad, followed of course by the usual struggle for the throne. 
The second son of the deceased sovereign, having command of the army, 
seized on the control of affairs, but a grandson, named Mozuffer 
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Jung, asserted that his claim to succeed had been recognized by the 
emperor himself, and Chanda Sahib resolved on throwing in his lot 
with the second of the two claimants. His offer of assistance was accepted 
the more readily because it involved the alliance of the French, who 
were at that time regarded as a great military power in the country. 

The direction of the united forces of Mozuffer Jung and his ally 
was southward, into the Carnatic, where Chanda Sahib had always been 
popular on his own account, and was, moreover, regarded with favour as 
a representative of the old line of nabobs. The army of the adventurers 
was therefore rapidly augmented during its progress through the 
provinces, and when, in July 1749, it descended the ghauts and encamped 
at the head of the Ambur valley, its numbers amounted to some 40,000 
fighting men. 

Anwar-ud-deen had lost no time in preparing to oppose the invaders, 
and had taken up his position near his hill-fort of Ambir. Here, fol- 
lowing the example set by Dost Ali at Damalcheruvu, he constructed an 
enormous entrenchment, behind which he stationed his artillery, served 
by some vagabond Europeans. The large tank, situated on the side of 
the valley opposite to the fort, was breached in the hope that it 
would render the ground lying in front of the entrenchment heavy, 
and thus impede the enemy in their attack. This ingenious device, 
however, seems not to have answered the expectations of the nabob. 

Preparations for the battle were completed on the side of Mozuffer 
Jung by July 23rd, and the task of storming the works was entrusted to 
the French contingent, which was under the command of an officer named 
D’Autreil. His first assault was repulsed by a well directed discharge 
of artillery, and the second, though more successful, resulted in the 
French being forced back after a desperate struggle of half an hour. 
The partial success of this attack served however to damp the courage 
of the defenders of the entrenchment, for, upon the demonstration of 
a third assault, they forsook their guns and fled. 

The distress of Anwar-ud-deen at this repulse of his troops was great, 
and aggravated by a report which reached him that his son Morfiz Ali 
had fallen. J illed with rage and despair at this blow, more grievous 
than defeat, he thought only of revenging himself upon Chanda Sahib, 
the enemy of his family, and pointing to the spot where he perceived 
the standard of that prince advancing, he urged the mahout to guide 
his elephant in that direction. But, before he reached his intended 
victim, a bullet from a passing French battalion struck him, and he fell 
dead in his howdah. All hope of making a further stand was now 
gone: a general rout ensued, and the whole of the cannon, elephants, 
horses, and camp equipage of the defeated army fell into the hands of 
the invaders. 

On the day after the action Mozuffer Jung marched to Arcot, where 
he proclaimed himself Subadar of the Deckan, and invested Chanda 
Sahib with the title of nabob. 
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By this time Nazar Jung, the other competitor for the nizamship, 
had cullected an enormous army, numbering 300,000 men, and marching 
rapidly through this district, pursued his nephew towards Pondicherry, 
whither he had gone to visit M. Dupleix. The armies met at Valdair, 
near the French settlement, and in the action which ensued Mozuffer 
Jung was utterly defeated, and was treacherously committed to prison 
after he had been induced, by promises of protection and safety, to 
surrender himself. 

This defeat of his ally was an inconvenient check to the designs of 
Dupleix, but he resolved if possible to retrieve his position by intrigue, 
in the practice of which he was an adept. The conduct of Nazir Jung 
encouraged his hopes, for after the battle of Valdair the victorious army 
retired to Arcot, where the Nizam gave himself up to ease and luxury. 
He also sent back a large portion of his troops to the north, apparently 
imagining that the hopes of his enemies had been completely extin- 
guished. Events, however, soon proved that ‘such was not the case. 
Mahommed Ali, son of the late nabob, was closely besieged by Chanda 
Sahib at Trichinopoly, and Gingee was soon after taken by a French 
force. The Nizam, therefore, perceived that something must be done, 
and, unwilling again to take the field, he sought for an alliance with 
the French. Dupleix demanded as his price the release of Mozuffer 
Jung and the acknowledgment of Chanda Sahib as nabob of the 
Carnatic. These terms were rejected as preposterous, and preparations 
were made for a renewal of the campaign. 

Nazir Jung now seemed to be forsaken by his wonted energy. 
Becoming disheartened by the further reduction of his army through 
sickness and scarcity, he at last yielded to the demands of the French, 
and without trying the hazard of a battle, agreed to sign a treaty 
dictated by Dupleix. 

While carrying on these negotiations Dupleix had been playing a 
double game, and had entered into a plot with three powerful Patén 
nobles in Nazir Jung’s army, whom he found willing to betray their 
chief. They had succeeded in bringing over with them some twenty 
other principal leaders on the Nizam’s side, and the conspirators 
actually commanded one-half of the whole army. His arrangements 
with these traitors having been matured, Dupleix ordered up a detach- 
ment from Gingee to attack the unsuspecting prince, who had only on 
the previous day signed the treaty. After a march of sixteen miles the 
detachment came upon the commencement of Nazir Jung’s camp, which 
lay spread out over a breadth of about eighteen miles north of the 
Chéyér river. The advanced posts were easily disposed of, but a sharp 
eontest took place between the French troops and the Nizam’s artillery, 
supported by 25,000 of his infantry. Desperate charges were made 
and repelled by the French, whose artillery, better served than that of 
their enemy, did enormaqus execution upon the dense masses of their 
foes. Reinforcements kept continually pouring in to take the place 
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of those bodies of the Nizam’s troops which had been scattered by the 
rapid discharge of the French cannon, and it was only with the utmost 
difficulty that Nazir Jung’s artillery wasat length disposed of. For 
three hours the detachment fought its way through the contending bodies 
of the enemy, and when at last it had penetrated to the Nizam’s 
head-quarters, a formidable host appeared advancing. Dismayed at 
the sight the wearied troops were almost losing courage, but they soon 
perceived the signal of the confederates, a large white flag hoisted upon 
an elephant’s howdah. All anxiety was now at an end, and the news 
brought by the conspirators showed that there was no need for further 
exertion since Nézir Jung was dead. 

That unfortunate prince had not at first been able to persuade himeelf 
that the attacking party was in reality a portion of the army of the 
French, with whom he had just concluded a treaty, but messenger after 
messenger arrived with tidings confirming the report. Still he refused 
to believein the serious nature of what he termed “ the mad attempt of 
a parcel of drunken Europeans ”’ to surprise his camp. Being informed 
of the inaction of a large portion of his army, he at once mounted 
his elephant and proceeded to the spot where the inactive battalions 
were drawn up in line of battle. He first came upon the contingent of 
the Nabob of Cuddapah, one of the leaders in the treason, with their 
chief-et thet? head. “ Nézir Jung,” writes Orme, “rode upto him, and 
told him that he was a dastardly coward, who dared not to defend the 
Moghul’s standard against the most contemptible of enemies. The 
traitor replied that he knew no enemy but Nazir Jung, and at the same 
time gave the signal to a fusilier, who rode by him on the same 
elephant, to fire. The shot missed, on which Cuddapah himself dis- 
charged a carbine, which lodged two bullets in the heart of the unfor- 
tunate Nazir Jung, who fell dead upon the plain.” 

The result of this treason was that the captive Mozuffer Jung was 
at once proclaimed Nizam, while Chanda Sahib was declared to be 
nabob. The former, however, did not long survive to enjoy his new 
dignity. While returning to Hyderabad, the same three nobles who 
had betrayed Nazir Jung revolted against his successor, and before the 
revolt was quelled one of them, the Nabob of Kurnool, despatched his 
new master by thrusting a javelin through his brain. 

Bussy was in the camp, and, calling around him a council of chiefs, 
persuaded them to acknowledge as Nizam Salabut Jung, third son of 
Asaf Jah, who was at the time a captive with the army. 

While these events were occurring in the north, Mahommed Ali 
continued closely besieged in Trichinopoly. The Government of Madras 
had-ere this begun to regret the error into which they had fallen in 
allowing the French to gain so great an influence in the country. A 
detachment was, therefore, sent to the relief of the garrison in Trichino- 
poly, but so largely were the British troops outnumbered, that there was 
smal prospect of success. Clive, who held a captain’s commission in the 
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detachment, returned to Madras on business, and, while at the presi- 
dency, suggested the advisability of creating a diversion by attacking 
Arcot, the capital of Chanda Sahib. His suggestion was approved, and 
he was himself entrusted with the command of asmall force of 200 
Europeans and 300 sepoys with eight field pieces. Of the eight 
officers who accompanied this little army four, including Clive, had but 
recently been writers in the Company’s service, and only two out of the 
whole number had ever been in action. 

On August 25th, 1751, the party started from Madras, and five days 
later marched into camp, ten miles from Arcot, through a severe tem- 
pest of thunder, lightning, and rain. Itis said that their undaunted 
demeanour during the storm gave the enemy’s spieS such an idea of the 
valour of the British force, that they hurried panic-stricken to Arcot, 
and so demoralised the garrison there, that they abandoned the fort. 
Certain it is that when Clive the next morning reached the place, he 
met with no opposition, and at once took possession of the citadel. 

Having first laid in a supply of provisions he proceeded to beat 
up the fugitive garrison, and had several skirmishes with them, in which 
they were invariably defeated. The result aimed at by this manoeuvre 
was soon attained. Chanda Sahib receiving news of the capture of his 
capital, detached 4,000 of his own troops, with 15v of the French, under the 
command of his son Rajah Sahib, to recapture the fortress. These 
arrived and occupied the town and palace on September 28rd. The 
next day Clive had the daring to issue from his stronghold before any 
progress had been made in the siege works, and succeeded in inflicting 
considerable loss upon the enemy in the streets of the town. This 
exploit, however, nearly cost him his life, and had little practical result, 
except in so far as it raised the courage of the English garrison, and 
proportionately damped the ardour of the besiegers. 

Rajah Sahib now proceeded to invest the fort with 120 Europeans, 
2,000 organized sepoys, 300 cavalry, and 5,000 irregular peons. The 
circumstances of the memorable siege which ensued are among the 
most remarkable in the history of our arms in India. But sixty days’ 
provisions remained in the fort, though the garrison had abundance of 
water. They, however, narrowly escaped losing this, as the fort reser- 
voir possessed a secret passage known to the enemy, which would enable 
them to drain off its whole supply. This was fortunately discovered and 
the vent secured. 

In spite of the enormous odds against him, Clive never lost heart nor 
appeared at a loss for expedients to harass the enemy, or to counteract 
their plans; and, what was more important, he showed that he possessed 
the invaluable power of inspiring his troops with a portion of his own 
confidence. Breaches made by day in the ruined old battlements, a 
mile in circumference, were untiringly repaired during the nights, and 
the hour in which the garrison must surrender, though appearing daily 
close at hand, was constantly postponed, until fifty days of the siege 
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had expired. “ During this time, ” writes Macaulay, “ the young captain 
maintained the defence with a firmness, vigilance, and ability, which 
would have done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe.” 

Within the fort had been found an enormous piece of ordnance, 
discharging a 72]b. ball, which had been drawn, it was said, during 
Aurangzib’s expedition by a thousand yoke of oxen all the way from 
Delhi. This unwieldy monster Clive actually succeeded in erecting upon 
the highest of the fort towers, and from this position it was for some 
days fired once each day at the palace of the nabob, while Rajah Sahib 
and his officers were met for the purpose of holding a council of war. 
On the fourth day the cannon burst, but fortunately without doing any 
damage to the besieged, as Clive had taken the precaution of firing it 
by means of atrain. The accident deprived the garrison of their daily 
diversion, and it emboldened Rajah Sahib to take steps for retaliation. 
A huge mound was raised, by his orders, at a short distance from the 
fort walls, which commanded the whole of the interior, and upon it 
was rajsed a small but powerful battery. Clive allowed the work to 
arrive at completion without hindrance, but no sooner were the guns in 
position, than he opened fire upon them with such success, that within 
an hour the mound was a heap of ruins, and fifty men who were 
stationed upon it were all either killed or severely disabled. During the 
siege attempts had been made both from Madras and Fort Saint David 
to relieve the garrison, but without success. Now, however, hope of 
assistance appeared from an unexpected quarter. Some Mahratta cavalry, 
under a leader named Morari Row, had been hired to assist the cause 
of Mahommed Ali, but, as long as fortune seemed to favour the opposite 
side, they had only assisted by remaining neutral. Now that the 
news of Clive’s gallant defence reached them, they announced their 
readiness to come to his assistance. Rajah Sahib, aware of the 
threatened danger, saw that it was necessary to hurry matters to a conclu- 
sion. He therefore summoned Clive to surrender, but his message was 
replied to by a refusal couched in the most contemptuous terms. The 
offer of a present of money was indignantly rejected, and the threat that 
an immediate assault would be the result of continued resistance, was met 
by the remark that Clive could not persuade himself that Rajah Sahib 
would be guilty of so great an indiscretion as to storm the fort with 
no better soldiers than the cowardly rabble which composed his army. 

Seeing that there was no prospect of a surrender, Rajah Sahib 
resolved to adventure an assault, which took place on November 14th. 
The result is thus described by Macaulay :— 

‘“‘ The day was well fitted for a bold military enterprise ; it was the great 
Mahommedan festival, the Moharrum, which is sacred to the memory of 
Hossein, the son of Ali. Clive had received secret intelligence of the design ; 
had made his plans, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his 
bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The 
enemy advanced, driving before them elephayts whore foreheads were armed 
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with iron plates. It was expected that the gates would yield to the shock 
of these living battering rams. But the huge beasts no sooner felt the 
English musket balls, than they turned round and rushed furiously away, 
trampling on the multitude which had urged them forward. A raft was 
launched on the water, which filled one part of the ditch. Clive perceiving 
that the gunners at that post did not understand their business, took the 
management of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in a few 
minutes. Where the moat was dry the assailants mounted with great 
boldness, but they were received with a fire so heavy and so well directed, 
that it soon quelled the courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The 
rear ranks of the English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant 
succession of loaded muskets, and every shot told upon the living mass 
below. After three desperate assaults the besiegers returned behind the 
ditch. 

‘The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred of the assailants 
fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. The besieged passed an 
anxious night looking for a renewal of the attack. But when day broke 
the enemy were no more to beseen. They had retired, leaving to the 
English several guns and a large quantity of ammunition.” 

Thus ended the siege. The story told by Macaulay of the sepoys 
‘relinquishing their rations of rice, and requesting to be allowed to 
subsist upon the unsubstantial diet of conjee-water, is romantic, but has 
been found to rest upon no foundation of fact. 

News of the gallant defence of Arcot was received in Madras with 
unbounded satisfaction, and Clive became the hero of the day. Rein- 
forcements were sent at once to enable him to follow up his successes, 
and Timiri, a fort nine miles from Arcot, having been summoned, 
submitted without a struggle. Thence the army marched in pursuit of 
Rajah Sahib’s discomfited host towards Arni, and an engagement took 
place close to the Padavéd river, in which the Mahrattas, whose 
co-uperation had been secured by the brave defence of Arcot, behaved with 
distinguished gallantry. The enemy were gradually forced to retreat 
until night put an end to the affair, but the morning revealed the fact 
that Rajah Sahib and his army had fled in great disorder to Gingee, 
leaving, much to the delight of the Mahrattas, a large quantaty of 
stores behind them and a lakh of rupees in cash. The fortress of Arni 
however remained unvanquished, and its Killadar declined to surrender 
to a general who had no battering train ; so Clive was obliged to content 
himself with the surrender of an elephant, some horses and baggage, 
and a promise that the governor would swear fealty to Mahommed Ali. 

The army now returned to Madras, and the neighbourhood thus left 
unprotected fell a prey to Rajah Sahib, who employed the opportunity 
in ravaging it up to Conjeeveram. This led to a resolution at Madras 
that Clive should once more take the field against the enemy, who were 
with some difficulty discovered at K4évéripék, in the Taluk of W4l4jé. 
Though the English came upon them unexpectedly, and, being taken by 
eurprise, were at first obliged to fall back, they soon rallied, and a 
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desultory conflict was carried on in the moonlight. The enemy had the 
advantage in artillery, and Clive saw that his only chance of success 
lay in capturing the guns. A detachment was therefore marched by a 
circuitous route, and succeeded in making its way unperceived to the 
enemy’s rear. A few rounds from this position soon brought matters to 
a conclusion, and the soldiers of Rajah Sahib, finding themselves 
between two fires, ran from their guns. Several were made prisoners, 
and among them sixty-six Europeans. Nine field pieces with three 
mortars were left upon the field, and the neighbouring fort of Kavéripék 
wes abandoned. 

Having effectually dispersed Rajah Sahib’s army, Clive started to 
relieve the garrison of Trichinopoly, and on his way passed near Ambir, 
where the eventful battle of 1749 was fought. Here he found the 
commencement of a town, projected by the French commander, and 
intended by him to be named after himself, Dupleix-Futteabdd, “ the 
city of Dupleix’ victory.” Clive also learned that a column was under 
preparation bearing a pompous inscription in Hindustani, Persian, and 
Tamil, while medals commemorative of the late victory had already 
been buried beneath the intended site of the column. Novestiges of the 
unfinished town remain, as the English army halted for a few days 
on the spot and was employed in the pleasing labour of removing all 
traces of it. From Ambfr they marched unopposed to Trichinopoly, 
where fortune continued to favour our arms. Chanda Sahib surrendered, 
and at the instigation of Mahommed Ali was treacherously murdered. 

During Clive’s absence in the south the conduct of military affairs in 
the neighbourhood of Madras had been entrusted to an officer named 
Lawrence. One of his first acts was to make a demonstration against 
Wandiwash, which was still held by Tuckia Sahib, who had married 
one of the daughters of the late Sufder Ali. Under the protection of 
this officer resided his mother-in-law, the widow of the deceased nabob, 
with her posthumous son. Although Major Lawrence’s forces were amply 
sufficient to effect the reduction of the fort, Mahommed Ali, who accom- 
panied the army, preferred the idea of replenishing his coffers with the 
ransom of the fortress to carrying away captive the widow and her son, 
though they might possibly prove future rivals. Proposals were there- 
fore made to Tuckia Sahib, which he declared himself willing to accept. 
All seemed to have been amicably arranged, when one of the fort guns 
was accidentally fired into the English camp. The troops were only 
too glad of an opportunity of sacking the town. They therefore 
broke into one of the three pettahs which lay without the fort, sup- 
ported by a small body of Europeans. Tuckia Sahib concluded that 
the nabob’s overtures had been simply made to throw him off his 
guard, and a heavy fire was therefore opened upon, and returned by, 
the troops in the pettah. The contest was continued throughout the 
night, but in the morning an opportunity was found of explaining the 
mistake. The nabob’s troops were called off, and the army left 
Wandiwash with the addition of three lakhs to its treasure chests. 
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Meanwhile the funds at the disposal of Dupleix began to fail, and he 
resolved to throw over Rajah Sahib for the more pecunious governor of 
Vellore. To him therefore he offered the title of nabob, and after 
some hesitation Mortiz Ali accepted it. Before starting for Pondi- 
cherry he proposed to win back Arcot for his patron, and had arranged 
with the French captives in that fort a plan for their rising against the 
garrison, when the plot was happily discovered, and the danger averted 
by the removal of the prisoners to more secure quarters. 

Mortiz Ali’s stay at Pondicherry was however short, for he was acute 
enough to perceive that he was being merely used as a tool for the 
advancement of the French interests. He therefore took an early 
opportunity of escaping back to his fort, where he resolved to watch the 
progress of affairs. 

After the dispersion of Rajah Sahib’s army at Kavéripdék, several 
portions of the Carnatic had been much harassed by the depredations of 
some of the adventurers who had joined that prince’s standard, and who 
upon his overthrow had been left without employment. 

Of these the most audacious was one Mahommed Kamil, who at first 
confined his operations to the neighbourhood of Nellore For a while he 
was allowed to pillage without hindrance, as the English had more 
important foes in the south ; but when, in 1753, he marched to Tirupati, 
the authorities at Madras became alarmed at the threatened loss of the 
large revenues of that temple, which their nabob had assigned to them. 
A small force was without delay sent to protect the renter, but it was 
surrounded by Mahommed Kam4l’s troops upon the plain of Tirupati 
and driven back with great loss. On the following day reinforcements 
arrived, and the issue of a battle was once more tried. At first fortune 
appeared again to have declared against the English, for the enemy held 
their ground, and the European officer in command was killed. But 
fortunately the elephant was killed which carried Mahommed Kamil, 
and he was captured. His troops forsook him, and in consideration 
of the atrocities he had committed he was executed on the spot. 

The war which had begun in Europe in 1744 had been concluded by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but hostilities had Jcontinued in India. 
The Court of Directors, wearied at the continued expense of the contest, 
now expostulated with the French Ministry, who deputed a M. 
Godeheu to arrange matters. He arrived at Pondicherry in 1754, and 
a treaty was soon concluded by which Mahommed Ali was acknowledged 
Nabob of the Carnatic, and it was stipulated that neither party should 
again interfere in the affairs of Native States. It is difficult to justify 
the conduct of the two parties to this treaty almost immediately after its 
formal ratification. The English lent their troops to the nabob for the 
purpose of coercing his tributaries and levying contributions; while the 
French fitted out an expedition against Terriore. Such flagrant viola- 
tions of the peace were, however, passed over in silence as a new conti- 
nental war between the two countries broke out soon after. 

Among the other tributaries against whom the assistance of the 
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English was obtained, were those known as the Western Poligars, 
namely, the Zemindars of Venkatagiri, Kélahastri, and Kérvétnagar, 
the estates of the two latter lying in this district. They all submitted 
without a struggle, Kélahastri paying a lakh, while K4rvétnagar con- 
tributed 80,000 rupees. From the Northern Péliems the expedition 
proceeded to Vellore, but Mortiz Ali at once sent off a complaint to the 
French, which produced a message from Pondicherry announcing that 
any proceedings against Vellore by English troops would be considered 
a violation of the peace. The message was speedily followed by a 
French force, with which the nabob had no mind to try conclusions. 
Vellore was therefore abandoned after Rupees 20,000 had been reluc- 
tantly parted with by its parsimonious governor. 

In 1757 the Carnatic was doomed once more to suffer from one of the 
periodical Mahratta inroads. A large army was sent by the Péshwa, 
under the command of a general named Balavant Row, who crossed the 
plateau of Mysore and invested the fortress of Cadapanattam which 
stands at the head of the Thallapulla ghaut, in the Taluk of Palmanér. 
While the main body remained before this fortress a detachment was 
sent on to the nabob at Arcot, with a peremptory demand for the 
payment of the arrears of revenue due to the Mahrattas. Mahommed 
Ali temporised, and meanwhile Cadapanattam surrendered after a siege 
of nearly three weeks. The Mahratta army then descended the ghauts, 
and parties scoured the country about the Vaniambédi valley, while 
Vellore and Ambir were invested by portions of the main body. 

The nabob now saw that he must come to terms, and agreed to pay 
two lakhs in cash, promising a further sum of two and a half lakhs so 
soon as he should be able to collect the sum from his feudatories. But 
as cash was not forthcoming from his own treasuries, he was obliged to 
apply to the Government of Madras for a loan, and his application was 
complied with, though reluctantly. 

When the war of 1756 broke out between the French and English 
nations in Hurope, the Government of the former country resolved to 
make a grand attempt to regain their influence in the East, and to 
secure for themselves the exclusive commerce of the country. With 
this object a formidable armament was equipped, and M. Bussy was 
superseded in the conduct of affairs by Count Lally, a brilliant but 
headstrong officer. Bussy had by this time arrived at the summit of 
his success, and his distinguished talents had not merited the slight put 
upon him by the French Ministry. Had he been continued in his 
command it is not improbable that the results of the war might have 
been far different from what they proved. 

Count Lally arrived at Pondicherry on May Ist, 1758, and at once 
committed a fatal error in recalling Bussy from Hyderabad, where he 
had just succeeded in establishing his influence within the territories 
of the Nizam. He with reluctance obeyed the orders of his chief, and 
marched southwards with all the troops under his command. 
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Wandiwash had been constituted the head-quarters of the French 
in this portion of the Carnatic, and from thence several expeditions 
had been made against the nabob’s forts in the neighbourhood. One 
of these, that of Chétpat, bravely resisted an attempt, made in the early 
part of 1757 to force it to capitulate. Its Killadar, Nizar Mahom- 
med, after enduring a long siege was reduced to great straits, but at 
length reinforcements were thrown into the fort, and the enemy 
abandoned their designs upon the place as hopeless. They spent the 
interval in overrunning and plundering the country as far as Arcot, 
until in September they judged that Chétpat, now deserted by the 
reinforcements from Madras, might again be invested. The brave old 
Killadar, Nizar Mahommed, prepared to make as brave a resistance as 
in the early part of the year, and meanwhile sent word to Madras that 
assistance was urgently needed. But this time he waited for them in 
vain. Mahommed Ali had long been offended at the independent 
spirit manifested by his subordinate, and had never forgiven him 
for having obtained his appointment directly from the Nizam. He 
was therefore only too glad to see Nizar Mahommed in difficulties, 
and resolved to prevent the English from going to his rescue. To 
effect his purpose he insinuated to the authorities at Madras that the 
Killadar had been bought over by the enemy, and by some means 
succeeded in persuading the Government that such was the case. The 
much needed succour was therefore withheld until the gallant defence 
of the place placed the fidelity of its commander beyond suspicion. 

The French had carried the pettah below the fort with ease, and had 
erected three batteries within it; but Nizar Mahommed led a gallant 
sally against the principal one, drove off the gunners, dismounted the 
cannon, and carried off what ammunition he found stored on the spot. 
Hearing of this success reinforcements were sent off in hot haste to 
save the fort, but they arrived too late. On October 13th, though a 
practicable breach had been made, the garrison refused to surrender. 
On the following night a party of the French concealed themselves 
close to the fort gateway, and when in the morning an assault was 
made at the point where the breach had been effected, the troops in 
ambush escaladed the wall and gained the ramparts with but little 
opposition, as the main portion of the garrison was absent defending 
the breach. Having thus gained an entrance into the fort the escalad- 
ing party attacked their enemy on their flank, and, in the confusion 
which resulted from the surprise, the besiegers poured in through the 
gap. Nizar Mahommed was shot while heroically attempting to force 
the assailants back, and almost the whole of his garrison were put to 
the sword. The ladies of his family barricaded the doors of their 
dwelling, but fire was set te it, the women were dragged out, and, it is 
said, shamefully outraged. 

The sad fate of their ally naturally caused great regret at the presi- 
dency, and it was anticipated that operations would be commenced 
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against other fortresses in the neighbourhood. ‘Fortunately the 
French commander had received instructions to confine his movements 
to the vicinity of Pondicherry, and on no account to pass the Pélér, as 
the rainy season was approaching. After garrisoning Chétpat therefore 
the troops moved south. 

The reprieve was however a short one, for after the rains were over 
the enemy advanced to Timiri, which surrendered without a struggle ; 
and within a few days Arcot was invested. The defences of this place 
were weak, and its venal commander concluded it to be his wisest 
policy to accept a sum of money and betray his trust. Without firing 
a shot he agreed therefore, for a consideration, to admit the French 
forces. 

Count Lally was not present at the surrender, but hearing of it he 
determined to make the most of the acquisition of the nabob’s capital. 
Hurrying up with his division he entered the fort amid salvoes of 
artillery and the acclamations of his troops. 

The submission of the Killadar of Arcot led the garrison of Kavérip&k 
to evacuate that fort, and the French, after quietly taking possession, 
advanced to Chingleput. 

The object of Lally in making this advance was well known to be 
the reduction of Madras itself. Bussy, who had recently joined him 
from Hyderabad, was strongly opposed to the scheme, which also met 
with little favour in the eyes of the Government of Pondicherry. 
Lally was strongly urged to wait a while at Arcot to obtain supplies 
and consolidate his forces, but he obstinately rejected all advice, and 
on December 12th, 1758, appeared before the presidency with 2,700 
Europeans, 400 European cavalry, and 4,000 sepoys. After a two 
months’ siege a practicable breach was effected, but the timely arrival 
of an English fleet in the Madras roads caused a panic in the besieging 
army, and Lally was mortified by having to beat a hasty retreat. 

While the fate of Madras lay still in doubt, the neighbouring chiefs 
had been watching the contest with great eagerness. A large body of 
Mahrattas, who had been engaged in their favourite pastime of plunder 
in the district of Cuddapah, had been attracted into this district by the 
intelligence of the struggle. Passing through the Pass of Kallir, they 
established themselves in the Démalcheruvu valley, no doubt much to 
the annoyance of the inhabitants of that neighbourhood. No sooner was 
the French army reported to be in retreat than the Mahratta commander, 
Gop4l Row, had the assurance to demand a sum of twelve lakhs from 
the Madras Government, on the pretext of his having, at great 
inconvenience to himself, held his troops in readiness to march to the 
succour of the presidency when they should be in need of it. But 
though he made these representations to the English, he was not deterred 
from sending off another detachment after the French, offering his 
assistance in resuming the siege of the town. Both sides however 
declined his proposals, the Madras Government bidding him prove his 
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sincerity by pursuing the retreating army and cutting it to pieces. 
Gop4l Row, disappointed of his expectations, retired to relieve his feelings 
by the plunder of the Tirupati pagoda. 

For some time after the failure of the siege of Madras nothing note- 
worthy occurred either on the side of the French or the English. The 
former were dispirited by their ill success, and the English leader, Major 
Brereton, displayed no great aptitude. With more vigour and promptness 
matters might have been brought to a successful conclusion, but Major 
Brereton failed to take advantage of his opportunity, and Colonel Coote 
was summoned to take command of the army. 

Before Colonel Coote should arrive Major Brereton was anxious, if 
possible, to achieve at least one success. He therefore marched to 
attack Wandiwash, which still continued under the command of 
Tuckia Sahib. On September 28th, 1759, he arrived before the fort, 
and hearing that French reinforcements were on the move, determined 
on making an assault upon the following night. It began at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, and the southern pettah was carried successfully. 
But there were some 1,300 Europeans within the fort, besides native 
troops, and these, making a determined sally, drove the English out of 
the position which they had gained, and forced them to abandon their 
designs. ‘Though this attempt “ was much more hardy than judicious,” 
says Orme, “the great gallantry, and the inferior number of the body 
which sustained the greatest part of the loss, rather increased than 
diminished the confidence of the army.” 

Major Brereton now withdrew his forces, but the French, though 
thus relieved from the danger of an attack by an English army, were 
menaced by another and a hardly less perilous danger. This was a 
mutiny among the European troops composing the garrison of Wandi- 
wash. Disaffection had some time previously been exhibited by the 
troops at Chétpat, but the spirit of insubordination appeared to have 
subsided. The causes which gave rise to the discontent had however 
not been removed. The troops were twelve months in arrears of pay, 
and subject to the greatest distress from want of both provisions and 
clothing. Symptoms of discontent had for some time been exhibited, 
and on October 16th the whole body of the European troops marched 
under arms, carrying their artillery with them, and encamped at the 
base of the rocky hill which stands at a short distance north of the fort. 
There they chose out officers from among themselves, and continued, 
with the utmost regularity, the daily routine of military life. All 
expostulations from their officers were in vain, and the Council at 
Pondicherry was at last obliged to despatch Viscount Fumel, with a 
promise of six months’ pay and a general pardon. These terms were 
accepted, and the army regarrisoned the citadel. 

In November Colonel Coote arrived and assumed command of the 
Madras army, into the actions of which he infused new vigour. He 
promptly resolved upon effecting the reduction of Wandiwash. Major 
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Brereton, now second in command, was sent by the direct route, while 
Coote, to divert the attention of the enemy, marched by way of Arcot. 
On his way he was opposed by a division of the French army at 
Chakramallir, but repelled the attack. The enemy’s troops outside the 
fort of Arcot also retreated and hurried back to Chétpat. 

Colonel Coote arrived at Wandiwash on November 28th, and found 
that Major Brereton had already got into position a battery against 
the south-west angle of the fort. A second battery was soon completed, 
and both opened fire on the 29th. Upon the following day the Killadar 
sued for terms. These were offered, but no reply having been received 
within the stipulated time, the order for a general assault was given. 
It was unopposed, and Wandiwash passed to the English without the 
loss of a single life. The Killadar was removed from his office, and was 
sent a prisoner to Kylésa Drag, a hill fort six miles distant from 
Vellore.? 

After the mutiny at Wandiwash, Lally had removed a large portion 
of his army to the south. It was in consequence of this error that 
Coote had been able to capture Wandiwash with so little difficulty, and 
Lally, now appreciating his mistake, recalled almost the whole of the 
French army from the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, whither he had 
sent it. He also secured at a high price the services of a large body of 
Mahrattas, who had been waiting at Cadapanattam to see which side 
would offer the more liberal terms. With these he advanced, about the 
middle of January 1760, and laid siege to Wandiwash. Bussy entirely 
disapproved of the scheme, and did his utmost to dissuade his chief 
from it, but the misunderstandings between the two commanders had 
increased of late, and Bussy’s wise suggestions were rejected. From the 
very commencement of his Indian career Lally had systematically treated 
the advice of his colleague with contempt, and had in consequence 
more than once fallen into the commission of very fatal errors. Not 
the least of these was the injudicious attempt to recover Wandiwash. 

The pettahs having been taken, batteries were raised against the 
fort. Coote received daily intelligence of the progress of affairs, 
but resolved to wait, and, when he did risk a battle, to have the choice 
of attacking the party engaged in the siege, or the army which covered 
them on the plain. On January 20th news was received that the main 
rampart had been breached, and Coote now judged it time to advance. 
At dawn of the next day he was within sight of the fort, and, after a 
reconnaisance, decided upon attacking the French army camped on the 
plain to the east. Marching along the eastern side of the hill of Wandi- 
wash, which stands two miles north of the fort, he skirted its southern 
base, intending to take up a highly advantageous position between the 
hill and fort. Lally appears at first not to have appreciated the object 
of Coote’s mancsuvre, for little opposition was offered to the advance of 


1 Or possibly Ambar drag, which is also called Kylésa. 
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the English force, and the few attacks of the Mahratta and French 
cavalry were easily repelled. When it was too late to defeat Coote’s 
scheme the movement had been accomplished; the English line was 
marching with one flank resting upon the rocky ground at the base of 
the hill, while the other extended as far as the paddy-fields which lie 
north of the fort, and was further protected by the fire from the fort 
guns. In this position Coote had the power of communicating at will 
with the garrison, and the choice of attacking the French camp, their 
batteries, or their trenches. He had already decided on attacking the 
camp. 

Lally hastened to retrieve his error, and the French beat to arms. 
They mustered 2,250 European infantry, cavalry, and artillery, with 
1,300 sepoys and 3,000 Mahratta horse. Coote’s army numbered about 
1,800 European infantry, with 80 English troopers, and 2,100 sepoys, 
with 1,250 Native cavalry. As soon as the French army was observed 
marching out of the camp the English halted, faced towards the enemy, 
and advanced to meet them. The battle was commenced by a cavalry 
charge, led by Count Lally in person. The native portion of Coote’s 
horse threw themselves into confusion in wheeling to receive the charge, 
and being thus disordered broke away, and left their 80 European 
comrades to repel the attack alone. They would have fared but ill had 
it not been for the promptitude of an artillery officer, who, perceiving the 
danger, reserved the fire of his two guns until the enemy were directly 
opposite to him, when he poured into their squadrons several rounds in 
quick succession. They were instantly thrown into utter confusion, and 
within a minute the whole body retreated, pursued by the English 
troopers and those few Indian horse who, seeing the result of the 
charge, had gathered up sufficient courage to take part in the pursuit. 

This opening attack of the French having proved unsuccessful, a 
cannonade was commenced on both sides, but while that of the French 
was so ill-directed as to have no effect, the fire from the English guns 
greatly harassed the French line. Perceiving the disadvantage under 
which his troops were fighting, Lally determined to take them to close 
quarters. A fusilade commenced, while the armies were still at long 
Pde and two or three shots struck Colonel Coote without disabling 


The French attack was led by the Regiment of Lorraine, consisting 
of about 400 Europeans. Coote ordered his men to withhold their fire 
until the enemy were within effective distance. They came on in 
column, twelve abreast, and were met at fifty yards distance with a deadly 
volley which brought down several but did not check the advance. In 
@ few seconds both sides were struggling in a hand to hand encounter. 
The attacking column by its sheer weight bore down those of the 
English who were directly opposed to them, but the rest of the line 
instantly wheeled in upon their flanks, and attacked them with the 
utmost fury. In hardly more than a minute the French column was 
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utterly demoralised, and fled in disorder, leaving the ground strewn 
with the dead and dying. 

The English line was now formed into order, and was preparing 
to follow up its success, when an accident occurred which added to 
the confusion in the French army. Lally had made use of the bund of 
the Wandiwash tank as an entrenchment from behind which his field 
pieces delivered their fire. A shot from one of the English guns 
struck a tumbril of ammuniticn stationed here, and the explosion 
which resulted, besides killing or mortally wounding no less than 
eighty men, terrified the whole of the troops stationed in the dry bed of 
the tank, and caused them to flee precipitately towards their tents. 
Coote, observing the opportunity, ordered Major Brereton, second in 
command, to advance without delay to capture the bund. Bussy had 
rallied a few of the fugitives, and with these, as well as two platoons 
of Europeans, who had maintained their order, he awaited the attack. 
Major Brereton advanced rapidly to the western end of the bund, where 
his regiment made an impetuous charge. Bussy delivered a heavy 
volley at close quarters, under which Major Brereton fell mortally 
wounded, but the tank was carried and all the cannon captured. 

Meanwhile Coote was carrying on the conflict on the plain, and the 
French, having no artillery with which to return the English fire, soon 
showed signs of disorder. Bussy, who had been driven out of the 
tank, had taken command of them, and placing himself at the head of 
the wavering line, called upon them to charge with the bayonet. They 
answered to his call, and advanced for a short distance, but their leader’s 
horse being shot under him, and he having to dismount, they grew 
disheartened, and shrunk back galled by the heavy fire from their foes. 
The English line now advanced, and the French, without waiting to 
receive their charge, fled precipitately, leaving Bussy a prisoner in the 
hands of the English. He was after the battle liberated in consideration 
of his generous conduct to British captives in the Northern Circars. 

The whole of the enemy’s forces were now in retreat. They were only 
saved from complete destruction by the intervention of their cavalry. 
These had been retreating before the English horse while the battle 
continued, but had avoided an encounter with their pursuers by means 
of adroit manouvring. They now formed into squadrons and 
covered the approach to the camp, into which fugitives were constantly 
pouring. Our native troopers were unwilling to venture on a charge, 
and the 80 Europeans were too few to do so alone. They therefore 
held aloof, while the French regiments formed into some degree of 
order, set fire to their tents, and, taking with them three pieces of 
artillery left in the camp, retreated under the protection of their cavalry. 
They were pursued for five miles, but Coote’s native horse proved so 
utterly wanting in spirit that nothing was achieved. 

The success was, however, complete. Twenty-four cannon with 
eleven tumbrils of ammunition were captured, as well as the whole of 
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the camp equipage of the defeated army. T'wo hundred Europeans 
were found dead upon the field, while almost as many were taken 
prisoners. The loss among the native troops on both sides was incon- 
siderable, as they had really taken no part in the engagement. Success 
was won entirely by the exertions of the Europeans, and the 
‘¢ Commandant of the sepoys,” says Orme, “complimenting Colonel Coote 
on the victory, thanked him for the sight of such a battle as they had 
never seen.” 

From Wandiwash Coote now pressed on with his accustomed energy 
to Chétpat, and opened fire upon the fort on the 29th. Within a few 
hours the commandant surrendered, and nine more guns with a 
considerable amount of ammunition and several prisoners fell to the 
English. Three days later Timiri was retaken, and operations were 
commenced against Arcot with such success that within a week the 
garrison offered to surrender if allowed all the honours of war. Coote 
having the decided advantage, declined to grant such terms, and on the 
subsequent day the fort was unconditionally given up. Mortiz Ali, 
perceiving how the tide had turned in favour of the English, submitted 
without a struggle, and the Jaghiredar of Arni, who had as far as 
possible remained neutral during recent events, now declared for the 
nabob. By the close of the year Coote had regained every fortress in 
this portion of the Carnatic with the exception of Pondicherry and 
Gingee. The former fell in January of the following year, and Gingee 
yielded after a short siege in April 1762. 

Thus ended the contest between the French and English, which had 
continued almost without interruption for the last fifteen years. It left 
the French without a settlement in the Carnatic, and completely 
destroyed their hopes of establishing an empire in the country. 

During this time Tirupati had been the scene of several struggles for 
possession of the very considerable income derived from the offerings 
made at its celebrated shrine. Unlike other similar institutions in the 
country, the revenues of Tirupati had for very many years, if not always, 
been paid over to the ruler of the districts within which it is situated. 
The Nabobs of the Carnatic, like their predecessors, had yearly received 
nearly two lakhs from the place, and lately this valuable source of 
income had been assigned to the English in consideration of the 
assistance rendered by them in establishing the nabob’s power in the 
Carnatic. 

In 1753 the temple had been menaced by the freebooter Mahommed 
Kamil from Nellore, whose defeat and execution have already been 
narrated. In 1756, it was once more threatened, and the danger was 
again from the direction of Nellore. A brother of the nabob named 
Nazeabulla had rebelled against the authority of Mahommed Ali, and, 
retiring to the north, amused himself and his followers by frequent 
raids upon the territories of the three western Zemindars. These 
diversions, as they did not seriously affect the interests of the Company, 
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were regarded with indifference at Madras; but in August 1757 
Nazeabulla invested the nabob’s fort of Sdélava.! His movements were 
reported, and no doubt was entertained that his object was the acquisi- 
tion of the offerings which would be received at the approaching feast. 
During this festival, known as the Bramha-uthsavam, a very large 
proportion of the revenues of each year are realized from the crowds 
of pilgrims who attend during the few days it continues. To prevent 
the appropriation of these by Nazeabulla a detachment was sent from 
Madras, which occupied the town below the sacred hills. Nazeabulla’s 
designs being thus frustrated, he retired from the neighbourhood, but 
displayed his resentment by stopping and turning back as many 
pilgrims as he met, so that the income of the temple for that year was 
seriously diminished. 

In 1758 danger again threatened the holy place from another brother 
of the nabob, named Abdul Wahdéb. He had originally been appointed 
to the killadarship of Arcot, but during the siege of Chétpat, suspicions, 
probably groundless, were excited in the mind of Mahommed Ali against 
him and his mother. Fearing the result of this misunderstanding, the 
mother and son fled to the small fort of Chittoor, which belonged to the 
former. Though the nabob attempted to convince his brother that all 
suspicions as to his fidelity had been removed, the assurances were not 
believed, and Abdul Wah4b continued at Chittoor, maintaining himself 
and a small body of followers by collecting as much as he could of the 
peshcush due by the Chittoor Poligars. 

In 1758 he resolved on trying his fortune against the wealthy pagoda. 
Raising a considerable force he threatened the lower town, but was 
deterred from making any decided attempt to plunder the temple by 
rumours of the advance of an English force. He therefore retired, and 
seized possession of the fort of Chandragiri, where he awaited a more 
favourable opportunity. 

When Bussy soon after this returned from Hyderabad to effect a 
junction with Lally before his advance against Madras, he halted at 
Tirupati, and seizing the person of the Company’s renter, intimidated 
him into resigning to him the revenues of thetemple. Nazeabulla from 
Nellore, and Abdul Wahab from Chandragiri, here joined him, and 
accompanied his army to the south. The latter, however, had only allied 
himself with the French under the impression that he would obtain the 
grant of the Tirupati revenues. Being disappointed in this expectation 
he left the army, and once more took up his residence in the fort of 
Chandragiri. 

In 1759 another band of adventurers appeared upon the scene. These 
were the Mahrattas under Gopél Row, who encamped at Ddémalcheruvu 
during the progress of the siege of Madras. When both the French 





* This may be Markardsudrig, or Akdsarézukéta near Néréyanavanam, but perhaps 
more probably the latter. 
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and the English declined to have anything to say to him after that siege 
was raised, Gopdl Row marched 1o Tirupati, ascended the hill, and 
took possession of the pagoda in March, hoping to realize the income 
which would be received during the festival in April. Before that feast, 
however, the main portion of his force was recalled by Bal4ji Row, and 
the small detachment, which was left under the command of one 
Nardyanasdstri, was easily dispossessed by Abdul Wahab from 
Chandragiri. The latter was unwilling to risk the chance of being 
chastised by the English. He therefore reported his success to the 
Madras Government, and submitted a humble request that he might be 
allowed to farm the revenues. His prayer was rejected, and the 
existing renter was confirmed. 

Nardyanasdstri had only returned to the pdliem of Karkambédi on 
the east of the Tirupati range. Having obtained the assistance of the 
Poligar, he in July ascended the hills and reoccupied the pagoda. A 
force of 300 sepoys and 15 Europeans was sent to dislodge him, but it 
was discovered that only 80 out of the whole number were privileged 
to ascend the hill, which is only accessible to caste Hindus. This 
handful was, however, sent up to oust the adventurers, and a furious 
contest took place, in which numbers were killed, both within and 
without the sacred precincts of the temple. In the end the sepoys 
were driven back, and application for reinforcements was sent to 
Madras. When these arrived it was found that the previous error had 
been repeated, and that the majority of those composing the reinforcement 
were either Mussulmans, or other classes not entitled to ascend the hill. 
Not wishing therefore to venture upon a second attempt upon the temple, 
Major Calliand, who commanded the English forces, decided on creating 
a diversion by attacking the stronghold of the Karkambadi Poligar. 
The village of Karkambadi was burned, and the Poligar himself killed, 
in the engagement which took place. This damped the courage of the 
Mahrattas and their allies, and an attack upon the pagoda on the 
succeeding day, though the defenders doubled the assailants in number, 
was entirely successful. Nardyanaséstri retreated with the remnant of 
his force, and the renter was reinstated. A smell body of English 
troops was left to protect him for a time. These were so much 
annoyed by the Poligar’s peons, that a raidinto the jungles of 
Karkambédi was resolved upon. It proved disastrous, as the English 
officer in command was killed, and the sepoys were forced to retire to 
Tirupati. 

The close of the war between the French and English left Mahom- 
med Ali established as Nabob of the Carnatic without a rival. But 
this result had been attained almost wholly by the exertions of his 
English allies, and to recoup themselves for the heavy expenses which 
they had incurred, the Madras Government demanded from the nabob 
a contribution of fifty lakhs of rupees. “But the Carnatic,” says 
Marshman, “had been without any settled government for twenty 
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years. Every invader had desolated its districts, and the Poligars 
paid no revenue but at the sword’s point. The country was, moreover, 
now in the hands of a court at once wasteful and neglectful, which 
had been subsisting for years on loans raised on exorbitant terms at 
Madras, which impaired the strength of those who borrowed the money 
and the morals of those who lent it.” 

Under these circumstances the nabob proposed that the Madras 
Government should assist him in enforcing the payment of subsidies 
from his wealthy tributaries at Vellore, Tanjore, and Madura. In 
accordance with his suggestion an English contingent was sent to 
Vellore, where Mortiz Ali had made preparations to resist the demand. 
The strength of the fort was such that for three months it withstood 
the attempts of the combined armies to reduce it, but Mortiz Ali was 
at length obliged to submit, and reluctantly parted with a large sum of 
money. The effect of negotiations was tried with the Rajah of Tanjore, 
who finally consented to pay twenty-two lakhs in four instalments, and 
four lakhs a year as tribute. 

But though these sums were paid into the Madras treasury and 
placed to the credit of the nabob’s account with the Company, a large 
balance still remained outstanding against him, and the Company found 
themselves saddled with the expensive duty of protecting their helpless 
ally for an indefinite time in the future. They therefore demanded 
that the revenues of certain of his districts should be assigned to them, 
and that the proceeds of these, after first liquidating the nabob’s 
private debts, should be devoted to clearing off the balance standing 
in the Company’s accounts. The nabob necessarily consented, and 
assigned districts yielding annually about sixteen lakhs of rupees. The 
necessary sunnud for these was signed on October 16th, 1763, and a 
firman from the emperor was shortly afterwards sought for from Delhi 
and obtained. 

In 1763 the war in Europe was terminated by the treaty of Paris. 
This recognized Mahommed Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabat 
Jung as Subadar of the Deckan. But the latter had been supplanted 
and confined by his brother Nizam Alias long agoas 1761. Nizam 
Ali naturally became alarmed at the terms of the European treaty, 
and promptly caused his captive brother to be assassinated, while he 
prepared to invade the Carnatic. His progress was marked by the 
devastation of the country, and the plunder and torture of its inhabi- 
tants. The nabob at once called upon the Government of Madras to 
fulfil the terms of their engagement with him, and a strong force was 
sent forward, under the command of Captain Campbell, to oppose the 
Nizam’s army. They came upon the invaders on the plain of Tirupati 
late one evening, and were prepared to try conclusions with them next 
morning. But the Nizam had for some time been straitened for 
want of provisions and water for his enormous army, and on the morn- 
ing succeeding the day on which the two armies had arrived within 
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view of one another, Captain Campbell looked in vain for any signs of 
the enemy whom he expected to engage in battle. He discovered that 
the whole host had silently decamped in the darkness of the night, and 
had already passed Kélahastri in their precipitate flight towards 
Nellore. One consequence of this invasion was that Mahommed Ali 
applied, through Clive, to the emperor for a firman which rendered 
him independent of the Government of Hyderabad. The document 
which conferred this authority decorated the nabob with the titles of 
Waléjé and Anwér ul Hind. 

In 1758 the Nizam had temporarily ceded to the Madras Govern- 
ment the districts known as the Northern Circars, but had persistently 
refused to grant them permanently though frequently desired to do so. 
In 1765 Lord Clive, during his second administration, settled the 
matter by obtaining from the emperor a grant of the districts: and 
the Nizam, hearing of this arrangement, prepared to retaliate by 
invading the Carnatic. 

The Madras Government, alarmed at the prospect of a fresh war 
under the straitened circumstances to which they were reduced, 
resolved upon coming to terms, and despatched Major Calliaud to 
conduct negotiations. The result was “the disastrous and humiliating 
treaty of November 12th, 1766, by which the Madras authorities agreed 
to hold the Northern Circars, which had been conferred upon them by 
the paramount power in India, as a tributary tenure under the Nizam. 
»- * * * But what was still more objectionable, the President 
involved the Company in the intricate web of Deckan politics, by 
engaging to furnish the Nizam with two battalions of infantry and 
two guns, to settle, in every thing that was right and proper, the affairs 
of His Highness’ Government, well knowing that the first requisition 
for the troops would be to assist in attacking Hyder Ali, who had 
recently usurped the Mysore throne, and against whom a confederacy 
had been formed of the Mahrattas and the Nizam.””—Marshman. 

Mysore was one of those provinces which had sprung up after the 
dissolution of the Vijianagar kingdom. After reigning for two 
centuries the Hindu line of princes had become effete, and their 
authority was usurped by a prime minister named Nanjer4j. Under 
his auspices the celebrated Hyder Ali first rose into distinction. 

He was born in 1702, the son of a petty officer, and began his career 
with the command of a small body of horse and foot. From this he 
was shortly promoted to the charge of the province of Dindigul, where, 
by consummate dissimulation and indiscriminate plunder, he gradually 
increased the forces under his command and paved the way for supplant- 
ing the supplanter of the Mysore ré4j. 

An inroad of the Mahrattas, which reduced the minister to the 
greatest straits, afforded Hyder his first opportunity. He came 
forward to the assistance of Nanjer4j with the money required to meet 
the Mahratta demand, and received as an acknowledgment extensive 
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jaghires. By gradually increasing the obligations under which the 
minister lay, Hyder managed in time to acquire nearly half of the 
dominions of the Mysore r4j. But at length the jealousy of his 
patron was awakened, and an army was despatched which totally 
defeated Hyder. He, however, lost none of his self-possession, but 
cunningly throwing his pursuer off his guard, raised another army with 
which he presented himself before the Mysore capital and demanded 
payment of his debts. Payment was impossible, and the rajah, yielding 
to necessity, resigned his authority to Hyder on condition of receiving 
for himself and his minister liberal assignments from the revenues of 
the province. 

It was in 1761 that Hyder assumed the supreme authority in Mysore. 
His rising power led the Mahrattas to send an expedition against 
him in 1765. He was defeated and forced to cede a large extent of 
territory, besides paying a heavy indemnity. Within a year he how- 
ever proved that his resources were very far from being destroyed, for 
he extended his territory by extensive acquisitions upon the Western 
Coast, and thus led the Nizam and Mahrattas to form the confederacy 
referred to, for the purpose of effectually humbling his pride. The 
English were invited to assist in crushing the man, who was with truth 
represented to be the common enemy to the peace of Southern India, 
and they agreed to join the confederacy. 

It was arranged that the Nizam with the English should reduce the 
fort of Bangalore, while the Mahrattas advanced across the Kistna. 
Early in 1767 the advance was made, but Hyder succeeded in buying 
off the Mahrattas, and soon after detached the Nizam as well, from the 
confederacy. Colonel Smith, who commanded the Madras army, had 
therefore to act alone. He had marched without delay into the 
Baramahal, but perceiving unmistakable signs of the Nizam’s defection, 
retired towards the frontiers of the Carnatic. 

Hyder on advancing and descending the ghauts received a decided 
check on August 25th at Chengam, in the South Arcot District, and 
subsequently suffered a further defeat at Tiruvannémalai, but in spite 
of these reverses he was able to make his way to Vellore and encamp 
there during the rains. Colonel Smith at the same time withdrew his 
forces into cantonments at Wandiwash, Conjeeveram, and Trichinopoly. 

Hyder allowed his army short rest, and while the English com- 
mander remained inactive, with his troops separated by wide intervals, 
the Mysore army had taken Tiruvettir and Vaniambédi, and was 
engaged in investing Amburdrig, a fort of considerable strength, built 
upon the summit of a rocky hill which is accessible upon only one of its 
faces. The place was invested on November 10th, and five days later 
the lower fort was so dismantled that Captain Calvert, the English 
commander, was obliged to retire to the citadel upon the summit of the 
rock. His garrison consisted of but one commissioned officer, a 
serjeant, and 15 European soldiers, with 500 sepoys. The fort had, 
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during the opening portion of the campaign, been left in the command 
of its Mahommedan Killadar, Kuchlis Kh4n, whom Hyder had been 
in secret treaty with, and had succeeded in persuading to betray the 
fort. The plot was happily discovered, but only at the critical moment 
when Calvert was driven out of the lower fort. He promptly com- 
mitted the traitor, with his principal officers, to confinement in the drag, 
and disarming the disaffected troops, employed them in menial work 
connected with the siege. 

The defence of the upper fort was protracted for many days. 
Repeated surprises were defeated by the vigilance of the garrison, and 
Hyder in despair determined to try whether the European commandant 
could not be bought, asthe Mahommedan had been. Calvert replied to 
his message that the bearer of a second proposal of the kind would be 
hanged in the sight of the whole Mysore army, and Hyder was there- 
fore obliged to continue active operations. 

News of the critical condition of Ambir had by this time reached 
Colonel Smith, who arrived before the fort on December 7th, causing 
Hyder to raise the siege and to retire to Kavéripék. Hearing soon 
after that an expedition from Bombay had been sent against his posses- 
sions on the Western Coast, he withdrew his army to that portion of his 
dominions. 

About the same time the Nizam, being threatened by a force sent 
against his capital from Bengal, and seeing the unexpected turn that 
affairs had taken, offered to renew his alliance with the English. He 
was camped at the head of the Kallfr Pass, whither Colonel Smith was 
persuaded to send an officer to conduct an envoy to Madras. His 
negotiations led to the execution, in February 1768, of a fresh treaty, if 
possible more humiliating than that of 1766, for the English, being now 
masters of the situation, might have dictated their own terms. Instead 
of doing so they again consented to hold the Northern Circars under the 
Nizam, and engaged to conquer the Carnatic Balaghat, and to hold it 
subject to the payment of tribute to the Nizam, and ‘chout’ to the 
Mahrattas. The remaining provisions of the treaty were generally 
confirmatory of those of 1766, but the English contingent was now to 
assist the Hyderabad army “whenever His Highness should require 
them.” 

In accordance with the engagement to conquer the Béldghat, 
Colonel Smith was ordered to proceed to that province. The advanced 
body of the army, under Colonel Campbell, ascended the ghaut, and 
occupied the fort of Venkatagirikdéta, from whence a detachment was 
sent back to open up the Naikenéri Ghaut, and to reduce Peddanaidi- 
drig. Colonel Smith followed with the main army, and, though 
hampered by the restrictions put upon him by the Madras Government, 
he achieved the most brilliant successes. Hyder in alarm proposed 
to cede the Béramahdl, and to pay a sum of money, but his offer was 
rejected and the campaign continued, though with a marked change of 
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fortune, for Hyder not only recovered all the forts which he had lost, 
but descending into the Carnatic, ravaged it in all directions. 

Being again opposed by Colonel Smith, who had for a while been 
recalled from his command, Hyder determined not to risk a battle, and 
sending back the chief portion of his army into Mysore, he himself, 
with a chosen body of 6,000 horse, hastened by forced marches to 
Madras, accomplishing the distance of 180 miles within three days and 
a half. Paralyzed by the suddenness of the movement, the President 
agreed to Hyder’s terms, and concluded a treaty on the basis of a mutual 
restitution of conquests, and a promise of help in the future. Thus 
ended the first Mysore War in 1769. 

The promise of assistance was soon violated by the Madras Govern- 
ment, for in the succeeding year, when Hyder was again attacked by 
the Mahrattas, although he sent repeated applications to Madras for aid, 
the President declined to interfere, and Mysore was left to its fate. 
The consequence was that Hyder’s army was utterly defeated, and he 
was forced to pay an indemnity to the Mahrattas. Such a disgraceful 
breach of faith naturally exasperated him, but he was too thoroughly 
humbled by the results of the campaign to do more than nurse his 
resentment and resolve on subsequent revenge. 

In 1778 war again broke out between England and France, and 
extended to their possessions in this country. Pondicherry was taken, 
and the reduction of Mahé, upon the Western Coast, was planned. Hyder, 
learning of the design, announced to the English Government that any 
attack upon the place would result in his invading their territories in 
the Carnatic. In spite of the threat, however, Mahé was reduced, and 
Hyder resolved on invading the Carnatic. The Mahrattas had also 
reason to be dissatisfied with their treatment by the English, and 
suggested that the Mysore army should co-operate with them against 
the common foe. The suggestion was, of course, eagerly accepted, and 
extensive preparations began at Seringapatam. 


The authorities at Madras appear to have been most unaccountably 
ignorant of what was in progress in Mysore, for we find the Governor, 
Sir Thomas Rumbolt, on leaving India at this time, recording his 
“ confidence that there was no likelihood of any troubles on this side of 
India.”” The nabob appears, however, to have had an intimation of the 
alliance, for as early as November 1779 he warned the President of the 
coalition between Hyder and the Mahrattas; but his warning was 
disregarded, and the Government continued to dream of peace and safety. 


They were rudely awakened by a message from the officer command- 
ing at Vellore, who announced, on June 19th, 1780, that an enormous 
army had left Seringapatam, and was already arrived at Bangalore. 
This was followed by tidings from Ambar, reporting that the enemy 
had on July 20th descended the ghauts at Chengam, and were actually 
within the Carnatic. 
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The unpardonable apathy displayed by the Government now le& them 
without the means of opposing this invasion, which was characterized by 
unexampled cruelty. Hyder drew a belt of destruction around Madras, 
from Pulicat in the north to Pondicherry in the south, while round 
Vellore he described a similar circle with a radius of about a dozen 
miles. Villages along these lines of desolation were sacked and reduced 
to ashes, the wretched inhabitants being commanded to migrate at once 
with their flocks and herds. Those who ventured to linger near their 
homes were ruthlessly tortured and even mutilated. The miseries of 
the Hyder kaldbana, as this invasion is called, are still spoken of by the 
people of the district. 

No step was taken to meet the danger until the smoke of burning 
villages was clearly visible from St. Thomas’ Mount. Then hurried 
orders were sent to Guntoor, directing Colonel Baillie, in command of a 
detachment there, to hasten southwards by way of Kalahastri and 
Tirupati. The Colonel fortunately perceived the danger of such a route, 
and returned by a course nearer to the sea coast. 

Without waiting for the arrival of the detachment from Guntoor, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hector Munro, advanced from St. Thomas’ 
Mount to Chingleput, with the intention of raising the siege of Arcot, in 
which Hyder was engaged. He reached Conjeeveram on August 29th, 
hoping soon to be joined by Baillie, but the latter was delayed by the 
unforeseen accident of freshes coming down the Kortalayar. He was 
kept an impatient prisoner on the northern bank of that river until 
September 4th, when he effected a passage with 207 Europeans, 2,606 
sepoys, and 10 field pieces. Tippu was deputed to intercept the detach- 
ment, and an engagement took place at Perambdkam, on the northern 
bank of the river and just beyond the border of this district. In it 
both sides suffered severely, and while Colonel Baillie reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief that he could advance no further, Tippu announced 
to his father that without reinforcements he could make no impression 
upon the English. 

Instead of advancing to unite with Colonel Baillie, Sir Hector Munro 
still further separated his army by sending a detachment to join him. 
Fortunately Colonel Floyd, in charge of the reinforcement, succeeded 
in reaching Baillie’s camp on September 9th, and on the same night 
the two brigades advanced. Hyder was dismayed at the success of the 
manoeuvre. His army was by it placed between two powerful bodies 
of the enemy, and had the Commander-in-Chief acted with common 
prudence and energy, the fortunes of the day might have been far 
different to what they proved. On the contrary, he remained inactive, 
and Hyder, once convinced that he contemplated no movement, marched 
to encounter the forces under Baillie. 

The engagement began early in the morning of August 18th, at 
Pullalur, near Pallar of the W4l4jé Taluk. Colonel Baillie’s brigades 
were completely surrounded and theirescape rendered hopeless. “ It was 
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in vain, ” says Marshman, “ that the men performed prodigies of valour, 
and repeatedly stormed the batteries. The enemy had chosen their 
position with great skill, and poured in a destructive fire. The European 
soldiers, though they had sustained thirteen attacks, and were reduced 
to three hundred, still called out to be led against their assailants; 
but Baillie refused to sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and held 
out a flag of truce. They had no sooner laid down their arms, 
however, than Hyder’s men rushed upon them, and would have 
butchered the whole body if the French officers had not interfered to 
save them. Of eighty-six officers twenty were killed or wounded, and 
the whole army, with its stores, baggage and equipments, was totally 
and irretrievably lost.’ Cultivators tilling the soil of the battle field 
even now turn up coins with their ploughs, and it is said that these were, 
in default of cannon balls, fired from the British guns. 

Sir Hector Munro could not, at this time, have been more than a few 
miles distant from the scene of the battle. Had he advanced to the 
rescue, the defeat might have been converted into a victory, but he held 
aloof, and on learning the result of the action, threw the heavier of his 
guns into the Big Tank of Conjeeveram and retreated upon Madras. 

News of the disastrous commencement of the war was speedily sent 
to Bengal, where Warren Hastings, then Governor-General, declared 
it to be his opinion that there was “no hope unless Sir Hyre Coote 
would at this time stand forth, and vindicate in his own person the 
rights and honour of the British arms.’’ Though feeble in health and 
advanced in years, this veteran commander accepted the invitation to 
return to the scene of his early glory, and arrived at Madras on 
November 5th. He found the arrangements for taking the field so 
utterly neglected, that he was obliged to postpone active operations 
until he had at his command a sufficiency of provisions and means of 
transport to justify the attempt. 

Meanwhile Hyder had returned from the neighbourhood of Conjee- 
veram to resume the siege of Arcot, and on September 19th had again 
invested the town, which was surrounded by a fortified wall some miles 
in circuit. After six weeks two practicable breaches were effected, and 
assaults were directed to be made. One, under the direction of Tippu, 
was repulsed, but the success of the other dispirited the garrison, and 
Tippu gained an entrance upon a second attempt. The defenders were 
thus forced to retire into fort, which had been so heroically defended 
by Clive in 1752. But the officer now in command had to contend 
against disaffection among his own men, a danger from which Clive had 
happily been free. Mahommed Ali’s Brahman governor of the soubah, 
Achenna Pundit, better known as Rajah Beerbur or Réyoji, had been 
made prisoner in the assault upon the town, and was prevailed upon 
by Hyder to exert his influence in raising a spirit of disaffection among 
the garrison. The design succeeded, and the English officers were in 
consequence obliged to surrender the fort upon favourable terms. 
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It was as late as January 17th, 1781, before Sir Eyre Coote was able 
to move, and even then the equipments and supplies of his army were 
miserably defective. By that time Ambir had capitulated, and Hyder 
was occupied in the sieges of Vellore and Wandiwash. The defence 
of the latter place forms one of the most romantic and honourable 
episodes in the war, and merits a celebrity greater than it possesses. 

At the commencement of the war it had been recognized that no 
dependence could be placed upon any of the nabob’s officers to whom 
the defence of the Carnatic strongholds had been entrusted. It was 
accordingly resolved that European officers should be deputed to take 
charge of all posts of importance, and Lieutenant Flint was selected forthe 
fort of Wandiwash. On August 10th, 1780, he had left Karunguli with 
a hundred sepoys, and by pursuing unfrequented paths had eluded 
the cavalry of Hyder interposed between him and his destination. 
Late on the afternoon of the 11th he arrived at Wandiwash, and was 
met by messengers from the killadar, warning him that any advance 
on the part of his troops would draw upon them the fire of the fort. 
Flint affected to believe that these messages were the result of a mis- 
apprehension, and continued his. advance. He was again directed to 
retire, but on professing to have a letter from the nabob, was granted 
a conference, slightly attended, near the fort gate. Arrived there he 
admitted having nothing beyond the orders of his own Government, 
the authority of which the killadar derisively declined to admit. 
Remonstrances were useless, and the interview seemed destined to be 
fruitless, when success was assured by the promptitude of the young 
lieutenant, who, as the governor was about to retire, sprung upon him, 
pinioned him, and ordered his escort of four sepoys to stand with 
bayonets pointed at the governor’s breast. The guard were powerless 
from astonishment, and before they regained their self-possession the 
rest of Flint’s company had reached the spot. The killadar, thus 
artfully ensnared, reluctantly admitted the whole body, and forfeited 
the heavy bribe which he had expected that very day to secure from 
Hyder Ah. 

Flint found the works of Wandiwash in a most ruinous condition, 
though well furnished with cannon. Many of these, however, were use- 
less from want of carriages and insufficiency of ammunition. He at once 
set to work to repair the works, to construct carriages, and to manufac- 
ture powder. No trained artillerymen were available, but this difficulty 
was overcome by impressing the services of the ironsmiths of the town, 
and converting them, by dint of frequent drilling, into very tolerable 
gunners. 

Hearing of the miscarriage of his attempt to corrupt the Killadar, 
Hyder marched to Wandiwash, and invested it early in December. 
During the whole period of the siege Flint not only maintained the defence 
under circumstances well nigh as desperate as those under which Clive 
had laboured at Arcot, but even raised a small body of horse for opera- 
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tions without the fort. While want and imperfect intelligence hindered 
the movements of the Commander-in-Chief, he not only amply provi- 
sioned his own garrison, but also furnished the army with supplies and 
reliable information regarding the movements and numbers of the 
enemy. At an early stage of the siege a serious danger had threatened 
Lieutenant Flint. Contrary to his desire, the wives and families of the 
native troops composing the garrison had been allowed to live within 
the town. Apprised of this fact, Hyder collected the whole number, 
and sent them forward en masse towards the fort walls. A soldier bearing 
a flag of truce preceded the crowd, who advanced wailing and imploring 
the garrison to deliver up the fortress as the only means of preserving 
them from mutilation and dishonour. Besides Flint himself there was 
but one other European in the fort. Almost every man in the garrison 
had a wife, and children, or other relatives in the advancing throng, but, 
regardless of their expostulations, Flint pointed a gun at the bearer 
of the flag of truce and brought him to the ground. A few shots fired 
high over the heads of the crowd soon silenced their clamour and made 
them retreat precipitately. 

By January 16th access to the fort ditch had been obtained by means 
of galleries, and materials for filling it up were in readiness. Matters 
appeared to be approaching a crisis, and eager eyes daily looked out for 
assistance from Ooote’s army, which was known to be about to take the 
field. On the night of the 17th the sound of a distant cannonade was 
heard, and the morning light revealed a large force in the distance, 
clothed in British uniform, and carrying British colours. The enemy’s 
troops engaged in the defence hastily decamped, and every thing seemed 
to prove that the long-expected succour had arrived. But Flint was 
sceptical, and observing that the fire of the approaching force was ill- 
directed, and from such a distance as to be useless, he determined to be. 
cautious. ‘The enemy’s galleries, however, having been deserted, he 
sallied out with a chosen band and set fire to the works in the western 
attack. The result showed that his suspicions were well founded, for 
no sooner had the smoke of the conflagration announced to the enemy 
what had been done, than there poured in from all sides bodies of men 
who had been concealed in the neighbourhood. But good work had 
been done in the southern as well as the western attack, and without 
the loss of a single life Flint returned to the fort. 

The only result of this feigned relief was to throw upon Hyder the 
labour of restoring his works, and before this was accomplished news 
arrived that Coote was advancing to Wandiwash. Despairing of success, 
the Mysore army abandoned the siege, and retreated to Arcot on 
January 21st. Thus on the twenty-first anniversary of his former 
relief of the place, Coote was enabled a second time to raise its siege. 

Admiration at the gallantry of Lieutenant Flint filled every mind, 
and the Commander-in-Chief, without hesitation, recommended that he 
should be promoted to the command of a company. The recommendation 
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was approved at Madras, but the Court of Directors objected on the ground 
that such promotion would be “ an inconvenient deviation from the 
established routine of the service, the rise by seniority.” Lieutenant 
Flint had to content himself therefore with the somewhat barren satis- 
faction of having earned the approval and applause of his commander. 

Soon after the raising of the siege of Wandiwash, operations against 
Vellore were also suspended and converted into a blockade, the greater 
portion of the troops engaged before the place being called off with the 
view of drawing Coote into a general action against superior numbers. 
The challenge was for some time declined, but in July a battle took 
place near Cuddalore, in which Hyder, considerably to his own surprise, 
was completely defeated. Some days previously the siege of Wandi- 
wash had been resumed by Tippu, who surrounded it with a complete 
line of circumvallation. Batteries were already in position when a 
message was received from Hyder, announcing his defeat and directing 
Tippu to attempt the fort at once by escalade, and then to hasten off to 
intercept the advance of a British contingent arriving by land from 
Bengal. 

Lieutenant Flint received information that the assault was to be 
made upon the night of July 16th. He was therefore fully prepared 
to oppose it, and opened a deadly fire of grape upon the enemy as soon 
as the sound of their approach was heard. A tumultuous noise followed 
the discharge, and gradually dwindled into silence. Other attempts 
were made on the same night, as well as on the following day, but all 
equally failed, and the demoralized condition of the army became so 
alarming, that l'ippu struck his camp and marched to cut off the Bengal 
detachment. He, however, missed it by advancing along a route which 
it did not take, and had therefore the further disappointment of learning 
that a conjunction with Coote had been successfully effected. 

Coote had earnestly hoped that this welcome addition to his army 
would have been accompanied by an almost more welcome addition of 
draught cattle, but he was disappointed, and it still appeared almost 
impossible to achieve the relief of Vellore, or to undertake the siege of 
Arcot, the two great objects now before him. By dint of the utmost 
exertions an advance was made to Tirupassir, which was taken. Hyder 
retired to Pullalir, where he had annihilated the force under Colonel 
Baillie, his design being to bring on an engagement on the eleventh day 
of Ramzan, a day which had proved so auspicious for him in the previous 
year. It corresponded in this year with the 31st of August, but the 
battle took place four days earlier, and a dubious victory was gained 
by the English 

Coote continued pressed for want of means of transit, and conse- 
quently of provisions. Reports were, however, received that plenty 
reigned in the regions belonging to the Chittoor Poligars, and the 
Zemindars of Ka4rvétnagar, Kalahastri, and Venkatagiri. The 
followers of the two former Zemindars had joined the invaders, while 
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the lancers of Venkatagiri served with the British army; but as Hyder’s 
prospects of success grew more doubtful, his local allies considered if 
judicious to send assnrances to the English camp that their adherence 
to the enemy had been forced upon them by their defenceless position, 
which was probably true. All held out assurances of assistance should the 
British army move into their territories. Sir Eyre Coote accordingly 
marched to Tirutani, in the Karvétnagar Zemindari, and reduced the 
small fort of Pélir in that neighbourhood, but the numerous foraging 
parties which ranged over the country met with but indifferent success. 
Coote’s perplexity was increased by a pressing demand for relief from 
Colonel Lang, commanding at Vellore, who assured the general that 
a surrender was inevitable unless supplies could be thrown into the fort 
at an early date. Almost at the same time news arrived that Hyder 
was at Sholinghur, strengthening a position to obstruct any attempted 
advance towards Vellore. 

The resolution of Sir Eyre Coote to bring on a general battle was 
soon formed, and on September 26th the army marched seven miles in 
the direction of the enemy, having left a small garrison in Pélir with 
the heavy guns and unnecessary equipage. On the following night 
torrents of rain fell, and rendered it next to impossible to move the 
tents. Hyder, aware of this difficulty, concluded that Coote would make 
no movement on the 27th, and the draught cattle of the army were 
therefore permitted to stray to a distance in search of pasture, while 
many of his troops dispersed to bring in supplies. 

Early in the morning of the 27th Coote had ridden out to examine 
the country, and unexpectedly came upon an advanced portion of the 
enemy established upon a long ledge of rocks. A brigade was at once 
called up, and the enemy dislodged. On mounting the mdge lately 
occupied by them, Hyder’s camp was clearly visible at a distance of 
about three miles to the south. The whole army was got into motion 
with the least practicable delay, and moved into position preparatory to 
an attack upon the Mysore camp. 

“‘The country,” writes Wilkes, ‘ was comparatively open, but ridges 
and groups of rocks, irregularly scattered over the plain, and emerging to 
unequal heights, admitted of each party availing itself of the advantages 
of ground. Hyder’s main force was judiciously drawn up behind the 
crest of a long ridge, not rocky, its front covered with swampy rice- 
fields, while his guns were placed on the summit of this ridge, or on 
commanding positions among the more advanced groups of rocks. 
Exclusive of the advanced corps in position, several detached bodies, 
exceeding in numerical strength the whole of the English army, were 
seen in motion towards each flank, and large masses of cavalry were 
collected on various points, evidently prepared to charge on an appointed 
signal. In fact the whole movement had operated as a surprise upon 
Hyder.” It is clear that he despaired of success from the very first. 
The best he hoped for was to save his guns, and to effect this object he 
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resolved to sacrifice his cavalry. The advance of the English over the 
broken ground naturally destroyed at times the continuity of their line, 
and, seizing one of these opportunities, two large squadrons of horse 
charged at the gaps which appeared in the British ranks. Both were 
met, as they advanced, with volleys of grape from Coote’s artillery, and 
when the English lines were reached, a destructive cross fire of musketry 
was poured upon the devoted squadrons from the troops who had in 
defiling naturally fallen back at an angle to the main line, thus 
affording an excellent protection to the attacked flanks. One of the 
two charges was directly repelled, and rode back in confusion, but the 
other dashed through the ranks, pursued by volleys from the rear rank, 
which had faced about for the purpose. 

Though these charges failed of success, they afforded time for Hyder 
to have his guns limbered up and removed. The whole Mysore army 
was soon in rapid retreat, leaving but one gun for the English to 
capture. Coote’s loss in the battle did not exceed one hundred killed 
and wounded, while on the side of the enemy it was calculated that 
upwards of five thousand must have fallen. 

The distress of Vellore was daily becoming more critical, and though 
the Zemindars of Kaélahastri and Kérvétnagar had, after Hyder’s 
defeat at Shdlinghur, deserted his cause and indulged in profuse 
promises of assistance, Coote found it impossible to obtain within their 
territories more than a scanty subsistence from day today. It was 
rumoured, however, that large convoys of grain were passing at intervals 
down the Kallir ghaut to the Mysore army, and, on the chance of 
intercepting one of these, a detachment was sent on some distance to the 
west, under the command of Colonel Owen. This officer was attacked 
among the rocky hills south-east of Chittoor by nearly the whole of the 
Mysore army, commanded by Hyder in person, but was able, with the 
loss of all his baggage, to extricate himself from the dangerous position 
in which he had been surprised. Coote soon joined him, and by the 
beginning of November, a small surplus of grain was collected from 
among the Chittoor Péliems, and on the 3rd Coote was enabled to 
provision Vellore for six weeks. 

The operations against this fort, which was defended by Colonel Ross 
Lang, had continued almost without intermission since the commencement 
of the campaign, when a large detachment had been sent against the place 
under one Mir Sahib, and batteries were erected. The fort is situated 
upon a plain, and is overlooked, at no great distance, by some hills of 
considerable elevation, from which ordinary artillery might, with 
comparative ease, command and destroy the whole of the interior of the 
fort. This disadvantage had been partly remedied by the fortification 
of three eminences which command the fort, and the possession of one 
at least of these was therefore almost essential to success. Vigorous 
operations against the principal drag, now known as “ Sayers’ Hill,” 
were begun by the Mysore army under the direction of experienced 
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French officers. Lieutenant Champness was charged with the defence, 
with Lieutenant Parr as his second in command. The latter officer had, 
at the outbreak of the war, been deputed to take charge of the fort of 
Carnatic ghar, in the Pélir Taluk, and had travelled thither, disguised 
as a native, to demand admission. This the Killadar refused, and soon 
after the Mysore troops were admitted, and Lieutenant Parr was only 
just in time to escape capture and imprisonment. Half famished, and 
with bleeding feet, he with difficulty made his way back to Vellore, and 
was there entrusted with the superintendence of the engineering works 
in the defence of the drig. 

For five weeks the attack continued without intermission, and a large 
portion of the wall on one face had been completely destroyed, while 
approaches had been carried over the surface of the hill to within twenty 
yards of the breaches. Retrenchments had however been thrown up 
with the utmost industry and skill, and when the assault took place on 
January 17th, 1781, it was repelled with great slaughter. A second and 
a third attempt with ladders were equally unsuccessful, owing to the 
gallantry of Lieutenant Parr. The faulty construction of the drag 
permitted of no flanking fire from its guna, so that a considerable body 
of the enemy was enabled to remain with impunity at the foot of the 
retrenchment. Lieutenant Parr, perceiving the danger which thus 
threatened the place, had the daring to descend by the ladders placed 
by the enemy against the retrenchment, and speedily expelled the 
surprised assail.nts. A few nights later a sortie from the pettah still 
further relieved the garrison on the hill, by attacking the enemy’s works, 
spiking his guns, and damaging his approaches. 

As at Arcot, the garrison of Vellore had to contend against the 
treachery of the nabob’s own servants. A treasonable letter from 
Mahommed Akbar, the amildar of the place, addressed to Hyder was 
intercepted, and the traitor placed in irons. His post was conferred 
upon Mahommed Muré4d, a distinguished resident of the town, who at 
his own expense had raised a considerable body of irregular horse, 
ire which he harassed the enemy and brought provisions into the 

ort. 

Sir Eyre Coote’s advance from Madras about this time led Hyder to 
withdraw most of his troops from Vellore, and the siege was from that 
time converted into a blockade. The scarcity of provisions became so 
great that grain sold at only two seers for a rupee at a time when 
money was far less plentiful than at present. Scanty supplies were 
brought in from the Chittoor Poligars by Mahommed Muréd and his 
RU ea , merits a sna erected, and mounted with guns in the 
neighbourhood of the pa an 

ra eee paddy s near the fort, and the ryots encouraged 
During the blockade Colonel Lang resolved to create a diversi 
fattaching the hill fort of Kyldsadvip, situated some nee ad 
['Vellore. The pettah was carried by a night attack, and the hill being 
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ascended, siege was laid to the drig. At daybreak however the 
enemy received considerable reinforcements from Virinjipuram, and 
Colonel Lang sustained an utter defeat. His party was pursued down 
the hill in confusion, losing 30 men killed, and 40 wounded in the 
retreat. - 

The enemy now made the blockade still more complete, and intimi- 
dated the people of the neighbourhood by cutting off the noses of all such 
as were seized in the act of carrying provisions to the garrison, and 
driving them thus mutilated into the famine-stricken town. 

After provisioning Vellore, on November 3rd, Coote advanced to 
Chittoor and reduced its little fort, deemed important as it was reported 
to be a depét for provisions. It capitulated on November 11th after a 
defence of four days, but the intelligence regarding its importance as a 
depét was found to be false. The only consequence of its capture was 
that the general still further weakened his army by leaving a battalion 
in garrison, which was eventually sacrificed on the retirement of the 
army. The garrison left at Pélur had also been forced to evacuate that 
fort, and on November 13th news arrived of a reverse at Pallipat, near 
Sholinghur, where another battalion, in charge of sick and wounded, was 
driven, it was suspected by the treachery of the Karvétnagar Zemindar, 
to retire into the jungle with the loss of its cannon and stores of 


grain. 

As the rains were daily expected, it was now high time to return into 
cantonments near Madras. The retirement of the army had indeed 
already been deferred too long, and the monsoon burst upon it almost 
before the march began. Large numbers of troops and camp-followers, 
besides valuable cattle, perished from the inclemency of the season, and 
the health of the Commander-in-Chief himself broke down, so that he 
was constrained on arriving at the presidency to apply to be relieved from 
his command. 

During the campaigns of these two years not the slightest assistance 
had been rendered to the English by Mahommed Ali. Not a load of 
grain had been supplied to the army, and not a single soldier in his 
pay had served in the English camp. His officers had systematically 
betrayed, or attempted to betray, his forts tothe enemy. One of his 
renters had endeavoured to sell Vellore, and his own brother handed 
over to Hyder the important stronghold of Chandragiri without 
adequate reason. Sir Eyre Coote had been loud in his complaints at 
“ the duplicity and iniquity of the Nabob, Mahommed Ali’s Government.” 
He had, he said, not only Hyder, but the whole Carnatic, to contend 
with, and strongly urged the necessity of assuming the management of 
the country during the war. The advisability of this measure was 
distinctly recognized by Government, and the nabob, perceiving the 
course matters were taking, making a virtue of necessity, agreed on 
December 2nd, 1781, to resign therevenues of the Carnatic for five years, 
on condition of receiving one-fifth for himself and his creditors. A 
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board of management was appointed, which administered the affairs of 
the districts with such success that their revenues greatly exceeded those 
of any previous year, and Mahommed Ali found himself enjoying an 
income larger than he had ever before derived from his territories. 

Though greatly enfeebled in health and much disheartened at the 
wretched equipment of his army, Sir Eyre Coote yielded to the urgent 
solicitations of the Madras Government to withdraw his resignation, 
and on January 2nd, 1782, once again joined the army. Three days 
later, while camped near Tirupassdir, he was discovered senseless in his 
tent from an attack of apoplexy. His valuable life was however spared, 
and on the next day he was so far recovered as to be able to accompany 
his troops in a palanquin. The march was to Vellore, which was again 
in extremity. On the 9th the army prepared to cross the dry bed of the 
Poiny river, some two miles from its confluence with the Palér, when the 
enemy appeared and made a demonstration of opposing the passage. 
The caution and skill exhibited by Coote was, however, such that Hyder 
desisted from the attempt. On the 10th two strong columns of the 
enemy again appeared, and opened a distant cannonade upon the army 
as it advanced across some wet paddy-fields|. Hyder was, however, 
powerless to check Coote’s progress. On thellth the convoy arrived 
before Vellore, and three months’ provisions were passed into the fort. 
Colonel Lang joined Coote’s army, and the defence of Vellore devolved 
upon Captain John Cuppage. On the 13th the army retracedits steps, 
and was once more opposed near the swampy ground, where the attack of 
the 10th had taken place. The heavy ground was passed with little 
loss, and a determined attack was then directed against Hyder’s forces, 
which were driven back and pursued till nightfall. The march to 
Tirupassir was diversified by a few empty demonstrations made by the 
enemy, but nothing noteworthy occurred. 

It is remarkable that during the whole of 1781, although Coote was 
within easy marching distance of Chandragiri, he never advanced so far 
north as that place. It was still in possession of Abdul Wahéb, the 
nabob’s brother, but Coote appears to have been aware neither of its 
importance nor of the relationship of its killadar to Mahommed Ali. 
There is strong reason to suspect that Abdul Wahéb had, before the 
war, entered into treasonable correspondence with the Mysore court, for 
letters were sent from Chittoor to Seringapatam before the invasion, 
and a vakil from the killadar was seen in Hyder’scamp soon after he 
entered the Carnatic. Hyder appeared at that time tobe dissatisfied 
with the conduct of Abdul Wahéb, for a threatening message was 
returned through the vakil, which induced his master to abandon 
Chittoor and strengthen himself at Chandragiri. In January 1782 
Hyder was able to undertake the reduction of this fort, and Abdul 
Wahéb submitted without a struggle, though he had ample means for 
maintaining the defence. Hyder agreed to permit him to retire with his 
family and goods to Madras, but as soon as the fort was given up, alleging 
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some previous breach of faith on the killadar’s part, treacherously sent 
the whole of his family prisoners to Seringapatam, retaining his two 
youthful daughters at Arcot. 

During the remainder of 1782 the scene of war was removed to the west 
and south. Though the English suffered a notable defeat at Tanjore, 
Hyder began to be very far from satisfied with the aspect of affairs, and 
determined to concentrate his forces, and move to the Western Coast. 
But previous to his departure he directed the destruction of most of 
the minor posts in the Coromandel which remained in his possession, 
and caused the defences of Arcot to be undermined. A few days 
before the mines were ready to be sprung his despondency was removed 
by the arrival of a French armament at Pondicherry. He hurried off 
to meet it, and the united forces, in the early part of 1782, captured 
Cuddalore and Peramukkal. 

Sir Eyre Coote was deeply chagrined at the loss of these two places, 
and pronounced the condition of affairs to be “not only embarrassing, 
but desperate.”” He determined to try the result of a general battle, 
and for that purpose advanced to Wandiwash, where Flint had for some 
days been surrounded by the combined armies of the allies. At the 
approach of Coote the enemy retreated to Pondicherry, whither the 
English army followed them ; but the Commander-in-Chief, being 
unwilling to risk a battle against superior numbers ata distance 
from his head-quarters, resolved to make some movement which should 
draw the enemy away from their ground. He therefore marched 
to Arni, which had been constituted the chief depét of the Mysore army 
in the Carnatic. 

Lieutenant Flint had for some time been in secret treaty with the 
killadar, who had consented to allow the fort to be taken by surprise. 
Implicit reliance was not placed upon the promise, but Coote was of 
opinion that, even should his assurances prove delusive, an attack upon 
Hyder’s depét would afford an opportunity of engaging the enemy 
upon more equal terms. On June Ist the army moved to within a 
few miles of Arni. Tippu had been detached by his father with a 
strong reinforcement, and was not far behind, for on the morning of the 
2nd, as the English army renewed its advance, a distant cannonade was 
opened from various points upon its rear. The precise direction from 
which an attack might be expected could not be determined, and the 
troops were therefore engaged throughout the day in a series of fatiguing 
manoouvres, without further result than the capture of one gun 
and eleven tumbrils of ammunition. Coote eventually gained the 
camping ground he had in the morning proposed to occupy, but not 
before Hyder had dexterously detached a portion of his troops under 
Tippu, who succeeded in effecting the removal of the treasure and stores 
from the fort. This achieved, the Mysore army retired. 

During the 3rd Coote made arrangements as though to lay siege to 
the fort, in the hope that the killadar might fulfil his engagements ; but 
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the proximity of Hyder prevented treachery, and on the 4th Coote 
abandoned his object, advancing against the enemy, who invariably 
retreated. On the 8th a skilful ambuscade was planned by Hyder, 
by which the grand guard, under the command of a zealous but 
inexperienced young officer, was entrapped and surrounded, 166 men 
and two guns being captured. 

Coote’s repeated challenges to the enemy having been thus declined, 
he retired for a time to Wandiwash to refresh his troops, after which 
he withdrew to Madras, and was forced to resign his command in 
consequence of the state of his health. Major-General Stuart, the 
officer next in seniority, succeeded. 


Hyder’s health had also failed during this year, and on December 7th he 
died in camp at Narsingarayanipet near Chittoor where a small monument 
marks the spot. His death was strictly concealed, and his body sent 
secretly to the tomb of his father at Koldr, while Tippu was urged, by 
means of expresses, to join the army without delay. Rumours of Hyder’s 
decease were, in spite of the attempt at concealment, widely spread, and 
the commandant at Vellore reported the fact as one to be relied upon, as 
early as December 9th, only two days after the event occurred. General 
Stuart however persisted in refusing to credit the rumour, and added that 
even if it were true, “the army would be ready to move in proper 
time.”” No movement was however made for sixty days after Hyder’s 
death. The golden opportunity for delivering a crushing blow while 
the Mysore army was in consternation, and before the heir apparent 
had retwmed, was thus lost, and the campaign was in consequence 
continued for four months. When the army did move, it advanced 
with the utmost deliberation to Karunguli and Wandiwash, the fortifi- 
cations of which places were destroyed under instructions from the 
presidency. Coote had been particularly anxious to preserve these forts, 
and even General Stuart, though at first acquiescing in the views of 
Government, subsequently expressed his regret at the precipitancy of 
the measure. 

While in the neighbourhood of Wandiwash an attempt was made 
by the general to bring on a general action, but Tippu declined the 
battle, and soon after, hearing of the alarming proceedings of the 
English on the Western Coast, withdrew from the Carnatic. Before 
leaving he demolished two sides of the fortifications of Arcot, and 
destroyed every other important post which he held in the country, 
with the exception of Arni, in which he left a garrison. General Stuart 
had had an excellent opportunity of securing Arcot. Arriving there 
on his march, he found the place abandoned by its garrison, but 
contented himself with sending word to Mahommed Muréd, at Vellore, to 
come and take possession as killadar. As soon asthe army advanced, 
and before Mahommed Murdd could occupy the fort, one Sultan Jung, 
a russeldar of the enemy, entered it with a large force. Mahommed 
Murad contented himself with employing the thousand recruits, whom 
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he had enlisted, in reducing both the upper and lower forts of 
Satghur.! 

It was expected that the veteran Coote would return from Bengal in 
April 1783 and resume command of the Madras army. He arrived 
on the 24th, but the improvement which had been observable in his 
health during his sea voyage to Calcutta had been neutralized by the 
anxiety and exposure to which he had been subjected while returning, 
when the vessel in which he sailed had a narruw escape ‘of being cap- 
tured by some French ships of theline. He landed greatly reduced in 
strength, and expired two days later. 

General Stuart was thus confirmed in his command, and conducted 
some most unsatisfactory operations against the French near Cuddalore. 
Fortunately the war in Europe was concluded by a peace between the 
two nations, and General Stuart, being recalled to Madras, was placed 
under arrest for his incapacity, and contempt of the authority of the 
presidency, and eventually sent back to England. 

Details are unnecessary of the war on the Western Coast, whither 
Tippu had betaken himself, or of the expedition of Colonel Fullerton 
into the heart of Mysore. Just as this officer was in a position to under- 
take the reduction of the Mysore capital, he was recalled, and English 
plenipotentiaries were sent to Mangalore for the purpose of negotiating 
a peace. After treating them with every indignity, Tippu executed a 
treaty on the basis of a mutual restitution of conquests and prisoners. 
In this district Ambir and Sétghur were restored, Arni having 
already been abandoned by its Mysorean garrison. 

It has already been stated that in December 1781 the nabob had 
assigned his territories to the English Government in consideration of 
the fact that all the expenses of the defence of the country has fallen 
upon them. The engagement had hardly been executed when, acting 
under the influence of his unprincipled creditors, he made every effort 
to defeat it. Unfortunate misunderstandings existed at the time 
between the Supreme Government and that of Madras. Taking 
advantage of these the nabob succeeded, by a series of misrepresenta- 
tions, in obtaining an order from Calcutta that the assignment should 
be cancelled. The order was passed in January 1783, and almost 
together with it arrived the sanction of the Court of Directors to the 
arrangement of 1781, The Madras Government therefore hesitated 


2 At the close of the war this gallant officer was treated with neglect. A Brahman 
was appointed tothe amildarate of Vellore, while the killadarate of Sdtghur, a post 
which Mahommed Murdd richly deserved, was conferred on another. His claim on 
account of the expense of maintaining men was proposed to be satisfied by bills on Bengal, 
then at 75 per cent. discount. His only recompense was an inam of 50 kénis of land, 
obtained for him by General Coote, but this was soon after resumed by the nabob. His 
son, after the fall of Seringapatam, was appointed tutor to the young princes at Vellore. 
Here he intercepted a treasonable letter addressed to one of the princes, which he handed 
over to the Commandant, Colonel Dallas. The only fruit of his fidelity was the loss of 
his appointment. 
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before carrying out the orders of the Governor-General, and the Car- 
natic continued under the Board of Management. Meanwhile the 
authority of the Court of Directors had been superseded in England by 
the appointment of the new Board of Control, who peremptorily ordered 
the restoration of the Carnatic, a step which they considered necessary in 
order to “give to all the powers of India a strong proof of the national 
faith.” It was directed that the nabob should instead pay twelve lakhs 
a year for the gradual liquidation of his debt to the Company and to his 
private creditors. A preliminary treaty was, in accordance with these 
instructions, concluded in 1785. By this the nabob gave territorial 
security for the payment of the twelve lakhs to liquidate his debts, and 
for four lakhs in addition to meet current charges. But the expenses of 
the peace establishment amounted to twenty-one lakhs, and it was subse- 
quently agreed that this amount should be paid by the Company, the 
Nabob, and the Rajah of Tanjore, in propogtion to their respective 
revenues. A subsidiary treaty was accordingly executed, by which 
the nabob agreed to pay ten and a half lakhs as his proportion, and in 
the event of failure certain districts were to be assigned. The con- 
tribution towards the extinction of his debt was reduced by a lakh and 
a half, and the nabob resigned all political relations with other Native 
States. In case of war the contracting parties further agreed each to 
contribute four- fifths of their revenues towards its expenses. This treaty 
was executed in 1787, and within three years a war broke out,—the 
third with Mysore. 

The only result of the treaty of Mangalore had been to increase the 
arrogance of Tippu. It was not long before he exhibited unmistakable 
signs of contemplating a fresh war, and announced to his late allies, the 
French, that he was only seeking an opportunity of exterminating the 
English, and annihilating the powers of the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

The opportunity sought for was soon found. In 1789 the Rajah of 
Travancore negotiated with the Dutch for the purchase of two of their 
settlements in order to strengthen himself against Tippu. The latter 
at once objected on the ground that the settlements in question belonged 
to Cochin, which was subject to him, and he advanced to attack the 
lines of Travancore. 

Lord Cornwallis was at this time Governor-General, and he succeeded 
in making, in 1790, a tripartite alliance with the Mahrattas and the 
Nizam against Mysore. As the scene of the war did not lie within 
this district no details of the operations need be given. It opened 
unfavourably for the English, and, in 1791, Lord Cornwallis was 
constrained to take command of the army in person. The troops 
assembled at Vellore, and a feint was made of ascending into Mysore 
by the Naikenéri ghaut. Tippu, being misled by the movements of 
the army, prepared to oppose the advance in the neighbourhood of this 
pass, but Lord Cornwallis at the last moment diverted his line of march, 
and, passing through the easier pass of Muglee, camped on February 
19th upon the plateau within ninety miles uf Bangalore. 
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Failure of supplies rendered the campaign of 1791 less decisive than 
could have been wished./but in the following year the army advanced 
once more with every gement complete, and Seringapatam fell. 
Tippu thus completely overpowered, consented to pay a large sum of 
money and to relinquish one-half of his territory, which, according to 
the terms of the tripartite treaty, was divided between the English, the 
Nizam, and the Mahrattas. The English share consisted of the province 
of Dindigul, a portion of the present Presidency of Bombay, and’ the 
Béramahél. The only portion of the territory thus ceded Which is 
included in the North Arcot District is the Zemindari of Kangundi, 
which was portion of the Baramahal. 

On the outbreak of the war it had been found impossible to realize 
anything from the revenues of the Carnatic, four-fifths of which should, 
according to the arrangement of 1787, have been contributed by the 
nabob. It was thereforgresolved to assume the direct management of 
the country during the war, and at its conclusion the nabob expressed 
a desire that the treaty of 1787 should be modified. The Madras 
Government were equally anxious for some new arrangement, as the 
existing one had been found to be open to many objections. A fresh 
agreement was therefore made, and a treaty signed on July 12th, 1792, 
by which the British Government engaged to keep up a military 
establishment, towards the maintenance of which the nabob was to pay 
nine lakhs annually; while in the event of war it was stipulated 
that the whole country should be assumed, one-fifth of its revenues 
being paid tothe nabob. It was further agreed that the Company 
should collect the peshcush of the chief Poligars in the Carnatic, and 
should place the amount realized, to the credit of the nabob. Thus 
the Zemindaris of Kalahastri and Karvétnagar, as well as the 
Jaghire of Arni, came under British management almost at the same 
time that Kangundi was acquired. The peshcush due by these estates 


was as follows :— 


RS. A. 
Kaélahastri .. ee oe oe .. 42,712 8 
Karvétnagar we ee oe -. 1,14,051 0 
Arni ee oe 7 -- 10,052 8 


The nabob consented that in the event of his failing to pay, in 
monthly instalments, the contribution due over and above the Poligars’ 
peshcush, certain districts should be assigned, among which was included 
the Northern Division of Arcot, comprising only the taluks north of 
the Pélar. The revenue of the division was estimated at only Rupees 
5,92,914. 

The loss of one-half of his territories had not suffered to humble 
the pride of Tippu. He still retained ample means for improving his 
position, and soon brought his army into the highest state of efficiency 
by employing French officers to discipline and command it. His 
actions leit no doubt that he entertained intentions of undertaking a 
fresh war, with the object of destroying the British power in India. 
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Lord Wellesley, then Governor-General, resolved to anticipate Tippu’s 
designs, and announced the necessity of still further diminishing his 
power as “indispensable to the safety of the English Government.” 

By the treaty executed on the division of the Ceded Districts in 
1792, the Nizam and the Péshwa had bound themselves to furnish 
troops should a fresh war be provoked by their common enemy. They 
were now called upon to fulfil their obligations, but while the Nizam 
readily acceded to the demand, the Mahrattas refused to co-operate, and 
subsequently assumed a threatening attitude. The Madras’ army was 
however directed to take the field, and General Harris was placed in 
command. Tippu was filled with dismay at the unexpected prompti- 
tude evinced by the English. His troops were continuously defeated, 
and Seringapatam was again invested. On May 3rd, 1798, an essault 
was made upon its fortifications, which were successfully carried. 
Tippu’s body was discovered among the slain, and the young princes 
were taken prisoners. 

Lord Wellesley’s object was not to annihilate the Mysore state, but 
merely to reduce its power within such limits as should secure the safety 
of our empire. As the family of Tippu had forfeited all claim to 
consideration, and were moreover usurpers, it was resolved to restore 
a portion of the Mysore territory to the ancient line of rajahs, and a 
child of five years was drawn from the poverty and obscurity to which 
his family had been consigned, to occupy the throne. The districts 
assumed were shared between the Nizam and the Company, after 
a portion had been offered to the Péshwa on certain conditions, which 
he declined. Of the Company’s acquisitions the Zemindari of 
Punganir, and the Taluk of Venkatagirikdta (now Palmanér) lie 
within this district. The former was valued at Rupees 52,500 and the 
latter at Rupees 21,000. 

In 1795 Mahommed Ali had died, and his son Omdat-ul-Omrah had 
succeeded. An attempt was made to induce this prince to enter into 
some arrangement in supersession of that of 1792, the results of which 
had been found to act most injuriously upon the country. The subsidy 
due to the Company had indeed been paid with punctuality, but the 
demand had only been met by raising loans at exorbitant interest, and 
the nabob was now in the most embarrassed circumstances. He had, 
contrary to the terms of the treaty of 1792, assigned to his creditors 
the revenues of large portions of the Carnatic, and these unprincipled 
persons ground down the ryots, and forced from them higher assess- 
ments than they could afford to pay. Under such a system the pros- 
perity of the provinces was being rapidly undermined, and the Govern- 
ment earnestly desired to remedy the evil. The most liberal offers 
made to Omdat-ul-Omrah on his accession were rejected by him at the 
instigation of the harpies into whose hands he had fallen, and matters 
continued to pass from bad to worse. 

When war was declared in 1799 the Court of Directors had directed 
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that the management of the Carnatic should be assumed according to 
the terms of the treaty of 1792, but Lord Wellesley, unwilling to carry 
out these instructions, accepted the nabob’s most solemn assurances that 
he would contribute three crores of rupees, and left him in possession 
of the country. 

The promise was infamously broken, and the nabob’s failure well 
nigh involved the British cause in disaster. The indignation of Gytern- 
ment at the conduct of Omdat-ul-Omrah was naturally great, agd it was 
increased when, at the conclusion of the campaign, papers were discovered 
among the State records at Seringapatam which were considered to 
prove beyond all doubt that the naboh, as well as his father, had for 
years been carrying on a clandestine intrigue with the Government of 
Mysore. Such treachery absolved the Government from all obligations 
resulting from previous treaties, and it was determined for the benefit of 
the country, as well as for the security of the Company, finally to assume 
the Carnatic. 

Before the resolution of Government had been communicated to 
Omdat-ul-Omrah, he was lying upon his death-bed, and the announce- 
ment was deferred until after his death. He had nominated his reputed 
son Ali Hussein to be his successor, and to this prince it was explained 
that hisclaims would be recognized bythe Company, as a matter of favour, 
on condition that he should resign the entire civil and military authority 
in the country. Ali Hussein refused to accede to these terms, and Govern- 
ment turned to Azim-ul-Omrah, brother of the deceased nabob, who was 
considered to possess claims to succeed superior to those of his reputed 
nephew. Azim-ul-Omrah accepted the conditions willingly, and an 
engagement was made with him on July 31st, 1£01, by which he handed 
over the whole of his authority over the Carnatic, and accepted a stipen- 
diary allowance of one-fifth of its estimated revenue for the support of 
himself and his family. 

This is the last step by which the various portions of territory now 
composing the district of North Arcot were acquired. 

For a short time after the assumption of supreme authority by the 
Company, the tranquillity of the district remained unbroken. It was 
first disturbed by the turbulent conduct of a few of the Poligars holding 
estates in the Chittoor and Chandragiri Taluks, whose bad example was 
soon followed by others, until matters had assumed so serious an aspect 
that military aid had to be summoned. 

Scattered over the district are the estates of Zemindars and Poligars, 
petty chiefs, who, by the weakness of previous governments, had been 
enabled to assume a position almost of independence. They lived 
surrounded by large numbers of military retainers, supposed to be 
employed in the discharge of police duties, but instead of acting as the 
guardians of property, they too often proved the heads of a licensed 
banditti, with enormous powers of oppression and plunder. 


Mr. Stratton, the first Collector of North Arcot, had early been called 
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upon to report upon the military resources of the Zemindaris under his 
charge, and his representations had led the Madras Government to insist 
on the Zemindari peons being disbanded. 

It would have been well had this wise measure been extended at the 
same time to the less powerful Poligars; for these petty rulers, being 
pepmitted to remain with undiminished resources, soon made attempts 
to “turn to the irregular line of conduct they had been allowed to 
pursue with impunity under the previous Mahommedan governments. 

There were ten Poligars in North Arcot paying tribute to Govern- 
ment, viz., Bangéri, Tumba, Néraganti, Pullar, Gudipati, Mogaréla, 
Pakéla, Yedaragunta, Pullicherla, and Kallar. They appear to have been 
originally appointed by the Vijianagar rajahs, about the close of the 
fifteenth century, to superintend the police arrangements of the country. 
In consideration of the services thus rendered, a few villages were 
granted to them at a favourable rent, and they were authorised to collect, 
for the support of the peons whom they maintained, fees (called kévelly) 
from all villages within their ranges. As long as the authority 
of the Vijianagar kingdom continued unimpaired the object of their 
institution was fairly fulfilled, but after the battle of Telikdta, the 
general condition of anarchy which prevailed in these parts tempted these 
large kévelgars to aim at independence. Assuming the title of Poligar, 
they seized upon the whole of the villages within their respective ranges, 
and discontinued the payment of quit-rent on those they had hitherto 
held as inam. 

For upwards of a century they continued in a state of independence and 
lawlessness, but about the close of the seventeenth century the Mahom- 
medan Government, which had now begun to establish its authority in 
the land, resolved to reduce them to submission. A small army was sent 
against them, under the command of one Ghulam Mahommed, who, 
aiter a somewhat doubtful struggle extending over some years, seized the 
persons of the Bangari and Mogardla Poligars, whom he put to a cruel 
and ignominious death. The others, intimidated by this example, 
speedily submitted, and for the first time paid tribute to the Government 
to which they were subordinate. 

During the administration of Dést Ali, however, the Poligars ventured 
to withhold the full payment of their peshcush, and when the disturb- 
ances began, which followed the return of Chanda Sahib from his 
captivity at Sattdra, they threw aside all pretensions to subordination, 
and once more asserting their independence declined to pay any tribute 
whatever. 

When the authority of Mahommed Ali was at length firmly established 
he resolved to bring back his refractory tributaries to submission, 
but instead of undertaking the duty himself he committed it to his 
brother Abdul Wah4b, to whom he granted the districts of Chittoor and 
Chandragiri in jaghire, with the right to receive the Poligars’ peshoush. 

Abdul Wahab appears to have had small success in enforcing the 
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necessity of obedience upon his troublesome subjects, and only collected 
such inadequate sums as the Poligars chose occasionally to pay. When 
he was dispossessed of Chandragiri and made a prisoner by Hyder, they 
relapsed once more into their irregular ways. 

In this lawless condition were the Chittoor and Chandragiri Péliems 
when the Carnatic was ceded in 1801. For a short time after the 
cession, the Poligars had the prudence to restrain their predatory 
inclinations within comparatively moderate bounds, but they becattie 
dissatisfied and inclined to rebellion when Mr. Stratton proceeded to 
raise their tributes to sums which he considered more adequate to their 
resources. With the sanction of Government he assumed the manage- 
ment of the police throughout his districts, and deprived the Poligars of 
their right to collect kavelly fees. 

Such a curtailment of their importance and revenues was naturally 
distasteful to the Poligars, who, with the exception of Gudipati, 
positively declined to pay the enhanced peshcush, fell into arrears, and 
began to indulge in their old habits of plunder and rapine. 

In June 1803 Mr. Stratton reported that the peons of the Naéraganti 
Poligar had attacked and plundered the village of Utanthangal. His 
enquiries disclosed the fact that they had acted under the orders of the 
Poligar himself, who had shared in their plunder, and it further 
appeared that the same party had, before their raid upon this village, 
started for Chittoor, intending to loot the treasury. They were only 
prevented from carrying out these intentions by the accident of one of 
their party tripping and falling to the ground, a circumstance regarded 
as an omen of ill success. There was reason also in another case to 
suppose that the Tumba Poligar had instigated an attack upon a certain 
Captain Nuttall, who was travelling through that péliem ; indeed most 
of the Poligars had indulged in such lawless excesses, that Mr. Cockburn 
recommended, since all his arguments failed to move them, that prompt 
and decisive measures should be taken to bring them to reason. He 
urged the advisability of making a military demonstration, but troops at 
the time could not be spared, and the officer commanding the garrison in 
the fort of Chittoor considered his force too small to venture upon making 
any advance into the Poligars’ estates. 

The first step taken by Mr. Stratton to prove that he was in earnest 
in his warning to the defaulting tributaries, was the arrest of the 
Néraganti Poligar, whom he left in restraint when he was relieved of 
the charge of the district by his successor, Mr. Cockburn. Mr. Cockburn, 
trusting to the Poligar’s promise that that he would discharge the 
arrears within twenty days, released him, but when, after this period 
had expired, a letter of remonstrance was despatched, the bearer of it 
found armed peons assembling from all quarters at the Poligar’s fort, 
who surronnded and threatened him, and insultingly bade him carry 
back the letter to him who sent it. 

On hearing of this art of perfidy and show of resistance, the Govern- 
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ment of Madras directed Mr. Cockburn at once to resume the whole of 
the lands and russooms of the refractory Poligar, and on July 6th, 1804, 
ordered that a battalion should at once march to Chittoor to enforce the 
order. ‘The resolution of Government was announced in a circular letter 
to all the Poligars, except Gudip4ti who still remained faithful, in the 
hope that the knowledge of the decisive measures decided upon would 
create an impression upon their minds. 

“fhe battalion arrived at Chittoor on July 17th, under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Darley. A company of pioneers accompanied it, in 
order to carry out the instructions of Government regarding the destruc- 
tion of all the fastnesses of the Poligars, and the opening up of the 
country by the construction of roads. Mr. Cockburn at once dispatched 
announcements to the refractory Poligars that a military force had 
arrived to compel them to submission, but assured them of protection 
and safety should they at once attend him and make arrangements for 
discharging their arrears. None of them attended, but each sent a 
vakil. Bungari and Yedaragunta were keeping a fast; Pulicherla and 
Kallfr had taken physic ; and each of the others had some like frivolous 
excuse for their absence. Their vakils were then called upon to execute 
engagements for their principals, but declared that they had no authority 
to do so, and returned bearing with them the conditions imposed by the 
Collector. The Mogaréla Poligar, who also administered the affairs of 
Pakaéla, as the Poligar of that place was a minor and a relative of his, 
declared himself unable to pay his arrears within the limited period of 
eight days, and objected to the alternative of resigning a portion of the 
estates. He at the same time collected his followers, and arming them, 
prepared to resist. On July 25th the battalion, leaving the Néraganti 
Paliem to be disposed of subsequently, marched to Pennamari, and 
prepared to invest the fort, which Colonel Darley intended to attack 
early next morning, but in the evening the Poligar declared himself 
ready to resign two-thirds of each of the estates which he managed, 
and by thus throwing the commanding officer off his guard, escaped 
during the night with from 800 to 1,000 of his followers. The fortifi- 
cations of the place were at once destroyed, and on the 28th the Poligar, 
Gespairing of success, surrendered himself and his ward. He was sent 
in custody to Vellore, while the minor was detained in Chittoor, Both 
were soon afterwards forwarded to the fort of Chingleput. 

On July 31st Mr. Cockburn desired Colonel Darley to take measures for 
the assumption of the Péliems of Kallir, Pulicherla, Bangéri, Yedara- 
gunta, Pullir and Tumba, as the proprietors of these estates had not 
acceded to the terms of settlement proposed to them. The detachment 
therefore proceeded northward into the Chandragiri Taluk, and Kalltr 
and Pulicherla, on hearing of the approach of the battalion, fled into 
their jungles. The drigs and barriers were destroyed, and possession 
taken of the estates. Proclamations were at the same time issued, 
inviting the chiefs to surrender, and promising personal safety and 
consideration in the event of their doing so. 
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The Poligar of Pullér had at first consented to relinquish in land an 
equivalent to the balance that he owed to Government, but he after- 
wards repudiated the agreement and peremptorily ordered those who 
were sent to settle the accounts to leave his péliem. Colonel Darley’s 
next step was therefore to march into his territories, where the Poligar 
had assembled all his followers, and obtained a solemn ‘promise from 
them that they would stand by him to the end, a promise which they 
faithfully fulfilled, for they opened fire upon the sepoys as soon as they 
appeared, and defended the first barrier with the utmost obstinacy, 
until in the evening it was carried by assault. The Poligar made 
good his escape to the top of the hill, which is of great natural 
strength, and descending in the darkness by a secret pathway unknown 
to the besiegers, escaped and joined his friends Bangéri, Yedaragunta, 
Tumba, and Néraganti, who had sent men to assist him in his unsuc- 
cessful struggle. As the fortifications of Pullur, the strongest in the 
pdliems, had been so speedily reduced, the hopes of the rebels now 
diminished, and they made little further opposition to the battalion. 

After the works at Pullar had been demolished, those of Tumba and 
Bangéri, which were found deserted, were treated in a similar fashion. 
The Bangéri Poligar had at the first appearance of open rebellion 
retired to the Cuddapah district. He was an infirm old man, eighty 
years of age, who seems to have been well disposed towards the Govern- 
ment, and to have entirely disapproved of the conduct of his eldest son, 
the Yedaragunta Poligar, who, contrary to his father’s advice, had joined 
the rebels. 

With the exception of an engagement near Nagapatla on September 
19th, in which the Poligars of Kallfr, Pulicherla and Pullfr were easily 
defeated, no further resistance was met with. On September 24th an 
attempt was made to capture Chandirkonda, a hill very difficult of 
access, but Captain Armstrong, who led the detachment, was misled by 
his guides, and all the Poligars’ men succeeded in escaping. 

The insurgents had by this time been entirely driven from their own 
country, and were wandering about in the densest parts of the jungles, 
where they were safe from pursuit; but a large number of their 
followers, acting independently, scoured the country in bands, pillaged 
villages, and seized all the passes leading to Tirupati, intending to 
plunder the pilgrims travelling towards the temple. Some of the 
Mogarala and Pékala men, who were the most active in these operations, 
succeeded in surprising a party of sepoys and Government peons stationed 
at Mogardla, five of whom they killed, and after disarming the whole 
body, dismissed them. So daring did the conduct of these men at 
length become, that it was found necessary to protect both lower and 
upper Tirupati with a strong force of sepoys, as it was rumoured that 
the rebels were contemplating an attack on the temple itself. A 
body of 150 peons was raised to patrol the roads leading to Tirupati, 
and 500 more enlisted and distributed among the villages in the unset- 
tled parts of the taluks. 
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On September 22nd the Government, hoping to settle the disturbances 
by peaceful measures, appointed a commission consisting of three 
members, Messrs. Webb, Hurdis, and Stratton, the last having been 
Mr. Cockburn’s predecessor, to settle the affairs of the pdliems. They 
reached Chittoor on October 6th, and at once directed that all measures 
which might affect the Poligars should be suspended. The troops 
were therefore withdrawn from the péliems, where indeed they had 
been able to effect but little, having been constantly misled by false 
rumours regarding the whereabouts of the banditti. An attempt to 
pursue them into the thick jungles of Bangéri only resulted in ghe 
rebels making a raid upon several villages on the plains, which they laid 
waste and pillaged. The pioneers, however, had done good work. After 
destroying various barriers and forts, they constructed a road, 50 feet 
wide, from Néraganti to Chittoor, and continued it as far as Vellore. 
Another road was also opened between Pardar4mi and Venkatagir, 
the chief towns respectively of the Yedaragunta and Bangéri Poligars. 

Before the arrival of the special commissioners some of the rebel 
Poligars had shown signs of an inclination to submit. Pulicherla 
himself wrote to Colonel Darley offering to surrender on that officer’s letter 
of safe conduct, and a vakil of the Punganfr Zemindar brought 
similar messages from Kallir. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Webb and his coadjutors was to set the 
two captives at Chingleput at liberty, a measure which encouraged 
several of the others to come into Chittoor. The faithful Poligar of 
Gudipaéti was the first to attend the commissioners, and he was followed 
by Naraganti, Pullir, Yedaragunta (on behalf of himself and his aged 
father), Kallar, and lastly, on October 24th, by Tumba. They were 
called upon to sign an agreement binding themselves to the following 
terms: that they should disband their peons (upwards of 5,000 attended 
them at Chittoor) within one month ; should erect no new fortifications, 
but should destroy such as remained; should assist in opening up the 
jungles by constructing roads; should pay up their arrears in full by 
December 15th, or assign the whole of their péliems to Government 
until the amounts due by them has been realized; should agree to a 
survey of their estates and the settlement of a peshcush of two-fifths of 
the value estimated by such survey; and should in future lead orderly 
lives and obey the orders of Government in all things. The Poligars of 
Pékala, Mogardéla and Tumba signed this agreement with little 
apparent hesitation, but Yedaragunta, when called upon to execute the 
document, offered frivolous excuses. The Kallir Poligar sent his 
previous excuse of illness; while Pullir had the effrontery to reply 
to the commissioners’ summons that he was busy hunting. Hardly 
had the commissioners time to recover from the surprise caused by 
these evasive messages, when they learned that Pékalé and Mogaréla 
had gone off with Kallar and Pullur, attended by a large number of 
armed peons, and that the chiefs of Tumba and Yedaragunta had 
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quickly followed them. After waiting fruitlesaly for two days hoping 
that the Poligérs would perceive the folly of such conduct, three com- 
panies of sepoys were called up from Nangamangalam, whither Colonel 
Darley had retired, and the commissioners reported to Madras that 
they now felt convinced of their inability to bring the rebels to a sense 
of their duty. As all attempts at conciliation had thus proved vain, 
Government deemed it expedient that active measures should once more 
be resorted to, and a detachment was accordingly ordered to assemble 
at Chittoor under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny. It 
cogsisted of upwards of 3,000 men, including artillery and cavalry : 
martial law was proclaimed, but before taking the field, Colonel Money- 
penny issued a proclamation inviting the rebels to submit within seven 
days. This did not apply to Gudipati and Naéraganti, who had not joined 
the others in deserting the commissioners. In consideration of his 
last act of faithfulness, the Ndraganti Poligar was granted a free 
pardon for his misconduct, but his péliem, together with all the others 
with the exception of Gudip4ti, was directed to be resumed. The 
terms offered by Colonel Moneypenny were accepted by the Poligars 
of Bang4éri and Tumba, but after the week had expired : the former, 
it was proved, had never received the proclamation, since his son 
Yedaragunta had intercepted it, and Tumba pretended that he had 
really been prevented by illness, so that the submission of these two 
chiefs was accepted. The Kallur and Pulicherla Poligars surrendered 
to Colonel Munro in the Ceded Districts, but Pékdla and Mogardla 
resolved to continue the contest to the bitter end. The detachment 
was therefore marched against the hill of Mogardla, where the rebels 
had taken up their position, and where they successfully resisted every 
attempt to dislodge them during the day; they were however so 
disheartened by the results of the attack, that they evacuated the place 
during the night and overran the country, eventually retreating 
beyond the Cuddapah frontier, and surrendering to Colonel Munro on 
receiving a promise of life and liberty. 

Upon hearing of the certainty of an engagement at Mogardla, the 
Pullar Poligar started to the assistance of his friends there, but it is 
uncertain whether he succeeded in reaching the hill before it was 
evacuated. He however caused considerable trouble by aiding in the 
plunder of the country, and being closely pursued, followed the 
example of Mogaréla and Pékéla in surrendering to Colonel Munro, 

The only rebel still at large was now the Poligar of Yedaragunta, 
who had shown himself to be the most daring and desperate among the 
insurgents. He was joined by the dispossessed Poligar of Chéragal, in 
the Palmanér Taluk, who for rebellion had been imprisoned by Colonel 
Read in the fort of Krishnagiri. In 1794 he succeeded in escaping 
from his confinement, and becamea vagabond. Hearing of the disturb- 
ances in the neighbourhood of Chittoor, he hurried to join the rebels, 
and received command of a portion of the Yedaragunta peons, with 
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whom he took possession of his ancient stronghold of Peddanaidi-drig, 
and plundered several villages in the neighbourhood of Ambar. 

To assist in reducing this force a reinforcement marched from 
Mysore. These, together with Colonel Moneypenny’s troops, and 
upwards of 1,000 irregular peons, enlisted for the purpose of penetrat- 
ing the jungles, formed a formidable array. The rebels made two 
desperate attacks upon the Mysore detachment under Captain Little, 
but were defeated, and soon after the drig was invested on all sides. 
Seeing that no hope remained, they disbanded their troops and escaped. 
into the jungles, where after some time they were captured and hanged. 

On February 8th, 1805, the Collector was able to report to Govern- 
ment that the Chittoor Paliems had at length been reduced to perfect 
quiet. Martial law was suspended, and the detachments were recalled ; 
but Lieutenant-Colonel Darley still remained in the neighbourhood with 
a small force to preserve peace. 

The Pakdla, Mogaréla, Pullir and Yedaragunta Péliems were 
declared forfeited, and the three surviving chiefs ordered to reside in 
Madras. The others were granted an allowance of 18 per cent. upon the 
revenues of their estates until such time as Government should restore 
them upon permanent sunnuds. 

Within little more than a year after the pacification of the Chittoor 
Paéliems the peace of the district was again disturbed by the Vellore 
mutiny. 

After the fall of Seringapatam Tippu’s twelve sons and six daughters 
had been removed to Vellore. The fort, from the strength of its walls 
and the voracity of the alligators, with which its capacious ditch was 
filled, had been deemed a suitable place for their confinement. T'wo of 
the sons were married, having their families residing with them, and the 
whole party, including servants, amounted to several hundred persons. 
The liberality of Government had supplied them with a suitable residence, 
the privacy of which was undisturbed save by the casual visit of the 
officer commanding the garrison. 

Vellore was at this time garrisoned by four companies of Her Majesty’s 
69th Regiment, a few invalid artillerymen, and a battalion of the 1st 
Regiment, with another of the 28rd Regiment, of Native Infantry. 
While the number of the native troops was upwards of 1,500, the 
Europeans were only about 370 strong. The officers resided some in 
the cantonment, others in bungalows within the fort. 

Karly in 1806 it was generally known to the officers that a spirit of 
dissatisfaction prevailed among some at least of the native troops. 
Mahommedan fakirs had been observed wandering about the country in 
unusual numbers, and the sepoys had more than once shown signs of 
discontent. Sir John Craddock, recently appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Madras army, had imprudently issued several new regula- 
tions calculated to offend the prejudices of the sepoys. Hindus were 
forbidden to appear on parade wearing earrings or bearing upon their 
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quickly followed them. After waiting fruitlessly for two days hoping 
that the Poligd4rs would perceive the folly of such conduct, three com- 
panies of sepoys were called up from Nangamangalam, whither Colonel 
Darley had retired, and the commissioners reported to Madras that 
they now felt convinced of their inability to bring the rebels to a sense 
of their duty. As all attempts at conciliation had thus proved vain, 
Government deemed it expedient that active measures should once more 
be resorted to, and a detachment was accordingly ordered to assemble 
at Chittoor under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny. It 
consisted of upwards of 3,000 men, including artillery and cavalry : 
martial law was proclaimed, but before taking the field, Colonel Money- 
penny issued a proclamation inviting the rebels to submit within seven 
days. This did not apply to Gudipaéti and Naraganti, who had not joined 
the others in deserting the commissioners. In consideration of his 
last act of faithfulness, the Ndraganti Poligar was granted a free 
pardon for his misconduct, but his péliem, together with all the others 
with the exception of Gudipati, was directed to be resumed. The 
terms offered by Colonel Moneypenny were accepted by the Poligars 
of Bang4ri and Tumba, but after the week had expired : the former, 
it was proved, had never received the proclamation, since his son 
Yedaragunta had intercepted it, and Tumba pretended that he had 
really been prevented by illness, so that the submission of these two 
chiefs was accepted. The Kallir and Pulicherla Poligars surrendered 
to Colonel Munro in the Ceded Districts, but Pakdla and Mogardla 
resolved to continue the contest to the bitter end. The detachment 
was therefore marched against the hill of Mogardla, where the rebels 
had taken up their position, and where they successfully resisted every 
attempt to dislodge them during the day; they were however so 
disheartened by the results of the attack, that they evacuated the place 
during the night and overran the country, eventually retreating 
beyond the Cuddapah frontier, and surrendering to Colonel Munro on 
receiving a promise of life and liberty. 

Upon hearing of the certainty of an engagement at Mogardla, the 
Pullar Poligar started to the assistance of his friends there, but it is 
uncertain whether he succeeded in reaching the hill before it was 
evacuated. He however caused considerable trouble by aiding in the 
plunder of the country, and being closely pursued, followed the 
example of Mogardéla and Pdékéla in surrendering to Colonel Munro. 

The only rebel still at large was now the Poligar of Yedaragunta, 
who had shown himself to be the most daring and desperate among the 
insurgents. He was joined by the dispossessed Poligar of Chéragal, in 
the Palmanér Taluk, who for rebellion had been imprisoned by Colonel 
Read in the fort of Krishnagiri. In 1794 he succeeded in escaping 
from his confinement, and became a vagabond. Hearing of the disturb- 
ances in the neighbourhood of Chittoor, he hurried to join the rebels, 
and received command of a portion of the Yedaragunta peons, with 
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whom he took possession of his ancient stronghold of Peddanaidi-drag, 
and plundered several villages in the neighbourhood of Ambar. 

To assist in reducing this force a reinforcement marched from 
Mysore. These, together with Colonel Moneypenny’s troops, and 
upwards of 1,000 irregular peons, enlisted for the purpose of penetrat- 
ing the jungles, formed a formidable array. The rebels made two 
desperate attacks upon the Mysore detachment under Captain Little, 
but were defeated, and soon after the drag was invested on all sides. 
Seeing that no hope remained, they disbanded their troops and escaped 
into the jungles, where after some time they were captured and hanged. 

On February &th, 1805, the Collector was able to report to Govern- 
ment that the Chittoor Pdliems had at length been reduced to perfect 
quiet. Martial law was suspended, and the detachments were recalled ; 
but Lieutenant-Colonel Darley still remained in the neighbourhood with 
a small force to preserve peace. 

The Pakdéla, Mogaréla, Pullir and Yedaragunta Pdliems were 
declared forfeited, and the three surviving chiefs ordered to reside in 
Madras. The others were granted an allowance of 18 per cent. upon the 
revenues of their estates until such time as Government should restore 
them upon permanent sunnuds. 

Within little more than a year after the pacification of the Chittoor 
Péliems the peace of the district was again disturbed by the Vellore 
mutiny. 

After the fall of Seringapatam Tippu’s twelve sons and six daughters 
had been removed to Vellore. The fort, from the strength of its walls 
and the voracity of the alligators, with which its capacious ditch was 
filled, had been deemed a suitable place for their confinement. Two of 
the sons were married, having their families residing with them, and the 
whole party, including servants, amounted to several hundred persons. 
The liberality of Government had supplied them with a suitable residence, 
the privacy of which was undisturbed save by the casual visit of the 
officer commanding the garrison. 

Vellore was at this time garrisoned by four companies of Her Majesty’s 
69th Regiment, a few invalid artillerymen, and a battalion of the Ist 
Regiment, with another of the 23rd Regiment, of Native Infantry. 
While the number of the native troops was upwards of 1,500, the 
Europeans were only about 370 strong. The officers resided some in 
the cantonment, others in bungalows within the fort. 

Early in 1806 it was generally known to the officers that a spirit of 
dissatisfaction prevailed among some at least of the native troops. 
Mahommedan fakirs had been observed wandering about the country in 
unusual numbers, and the sepoys had more than once shown signs of 
discontent. Sir John Craddock, recently appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Madras army, had imprudently issued several new regula- 
tions calculated to offend the prejudices of the sepoys. Hindus were 
forbidden to appear on parade wearing earrings or bearing upon their 
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foreheads the marks distinctive of their sect. Mussulmans were ordered 
to shave their beards and trim their moustaches in a particular manner. 
But the most powerful exciting cause of disaffection was the introduc- 
tion of a new leather head dress, supposed to bear some distant resem- 
blance to the European topee, and a new turnscrew formed in the shape 
of a cross, and ordered to be worn next to the heart. Advantage was 
seized of these annoying innovations by the emissaries of the Mysore 
party, who began to instil into the minds of the native garrison a suspi- 
cion that the English intended to force them to adopt the Christian 
religion. Early in May it was reported to Madras that disaffection 
had openly appeared, and that one battalion, the second of the 4th 
Regiment, had broken out into mutiny, refusing to wear the new head 
dress. The Commander-in-Chief at once visited the station and a 
court of enquiry was held. Some of the sepoys were found guilty and 
sentenced to receive from 500 to 900 lashes, but these punishments were 
remitted upon the public submission of the culprits. The mutinous 
battalion was removed, and its place supplied by another from the 28rd 
Regiment. 

Discontent however still hung about the garrison, secret associations 
were formed, and meetings held in which the Mysore emissaries did 
their utmost to excite the sepoys to rebellion. Most of this was known 
not only to the people in the bazaars, but to the officers themselves. A 
Mahommedan fakir for many days walked publicly about the town 
announcing the approaching destruction of the English; but little 
regard seems to have been paid to these warning signs, No European 
reinforcement was applied for, and no checks imposed upon the dangerous 
intercourse between the Mysore party and the native troops. 

On June 17th an event occurred which should have roused the officers 
from their feelings of false security. A sepoy of the 1st Regiment, 
named Mustapha Bég, secretly informed his commanding officer, 
Colonel Forbes, that a plot had been planned for the extermination of 
the European officers and troops. Colonel Forbes not only disbelieved 
in the imputed treachery of his men, but referred the matter for 
enquiry to the native officers of the regiment. These being them- 
selves leaders in the conspiracy, pronounced Mustd4pha Bég’s story to be 
without foundation, declared him to be insane, and caused him to be 
placed for some time in confinement. The faithful sepoy was subse- 
quently rewarded by the present of 7,000 rupees and a subadar’s 
pension.! 

On July 9th the European garrison retired to rest in fancied security, 
though a warning had on that very day been given of what was about 
to occur. A European officer had been grossly insulted on the parade 
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a It was alleged by some that Mustapha Bég wos one of the chief instigators of the 
matiny. The reward bestowed on him caused the greatest dissatisfaction to the rest of the 
sepoys. 
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ground by a sepoy, and an ominous feeling of general expectancy was 
observed among the native troops. The outbreak, which took place 
before the morning, appears however to have been premature. The 
combination of adherents of the family of Hyder and others from 
Mysore with the neighbouring disaffected Poligars had not been 
matured, and the plan of the mutiny was thus destroyed. The 
treachery of Must4pha Bég seems to have aroused the fear of his co-reli- 
gionists, and to have led them to hasten the execution of their schemes. 

An opportunity was afforded by the appointment of a field day for 
the battalion of the 23rd Regiment early in the morning of July 10th. 
On such occasions sepoys were accustomed to sleep within the fort in 
order that they might be ready to get under arms at an early hour. 
The battalion of the 1st Regiment, among whom were the chief 
conspirators, furnished guards upon the night in question, and the 
Mahommedan native adjutant contrived to post as many of his own 
faith as possible on this duty within the fort. Other accomplices of the 
Ist Regiment made various excuses for spending the night within the 
walls. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning the alarm was first raised. At that hour 
the battalion of the 23rd had been drawn up on the parade ground under 
the orders of their native officers, and ball cartridge was served out as 
though for target practice. While these preparations were being made, 
a band of the mutineers was silently marched down to the main guard, 
which was chiefly composed of Europeans. The native sepoys of the Ist 
Regiment on guard there had prepared themselves with loaded muskets, 
and upon the arrival of the party from the 23rd Regiment in support, 
turned upon their unsuspecting European comrades and despatched them. 
This done, part of the mutineers ran to the regiment on parade, and 
announced, with affected surprise and alarm, that the English were killing 
all the natives they came across. The greater part of the 23rd Regiment 
was composed of Hindus, who, there is reason to suppose, were not 
parties to the conspiracy. Hearing the alarming news brought from 
the main guard, they allowed themselves to be marched to the European 
barracks (now the Civil Dispensary) and to be drawn up around the 
building. There, under orders of their native officers, they poured in 
volley after volley upon the defenceless and sleeping soldiers, who, half- 
clothed, and without means of retaliation, crouched behind pillars or the 
scanty furniture which their quarters contained. 

Meanwhile all posts of importance, including the powder magazine 
and pagoda, which was used as an arsenal, were secured by parties of 
the 1st Regiment, while a select band set out on the errand of massa- 
cring the European officers. Colonel Fancourt, who commanded the 
garrison, was their first victim. Aroused by firing at the main guard, 
which was close to his house (now occupied by the Sub-Collector), he 
hastily ran out in his dressing-gown to inquire the cause. He was shot 
at his own door, and survived but a few hours. Colouel McKerras, of the 
23rd Regiment, was brought down on the parade-ground as he hurried 
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to the barracks of his regiment. Major Armstrong was passing outside 
the fort in a palanquin when he heard the sound of fire-arms. Alighting 
he advanced to the crest of the glacis and asked what the firing meant, 
The answer was a volley fired by some mutineers on the ramrarts, which 
killed him on the spot About a dozen other officers were killed unarmed 
in their houses with their wives! and children, some even in their beds. 
A few hair-breadth escapes occurred. One officer concealed himself under 
his bed, hidden by a bolster from the sight of the rebels, who were 
searching theroom. Others had sufficient warning to elude the mutineers, 
and a few of these collected in a house near a corner of the European 
barracks, where they lay hid until the sepoys had begun to disperse for 
plunder. The fire having slackened they made a dash for the barracks 
and broke their way in through its windows. The building was found 
strewn with the dead, dying, and wounded, for the fire of the rebels had 
proved most destructive. Having possession of the magazine, continuous 
supplies of ammunition had been served out to them, and two pieces of 
cannon being found in the arsenal ready mounted, had been brought to 
an unoccupied barrack, directly in front of that of the 69th, on which they 
opened fire. In all this they were assisted by dependants of the Mysore 
family, Tippu’s second son, Futteh Hyder, personally encouraging the 
rebels. 

Recovering from their first surprise, the soldiers had made a gallant 
defence. Though without officers, they were rallied by some of their 
sergeants, took possession of the barrack gateway, aud made several fruit- 
less sallies with the bayonet. But for the determination thus displayed 
the rebels would have forced the gate and despatched the whole number in 
the building. Many instances of individual bravery areon record. One 
of the most signal was that displayed by a soldier posted as sentry over 
the magazine. An officer who ran past him, pacing up and down with the 
utmost composure, inquired whether he knew that the sepoys were 
murdering the Europeans. “I thought as much,” he replied. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you fly for your life ?”’ exclaimed the officer. ‘‘ I was posted here,” 
he said, “and it is my duty to stay. I’ve six rounds in my pouch, and 
I'll sell my life dearly.” The noble fellow was afterwards found dead 
at his post.? 

Of upwards of 300 men who had been in the barracks, not more than 
150 were able to join the officers in breaking out of the building and 
making for the ramparts close by. Here they were shortly joined by three 
more officers, including Captain Barrow of the 69th, who took command 
of the gallant band. An attempt to gain possession of the magazine 
having failed, they forced their way to the cavalier at the north-east 
angle of the fort, and, dislodging the sepoys who occupied it, took 


1 Kaye says that the ladies were sparod, the Mysore princes promising to hand them over 
to the leaders of the mutiny after the English were exterminated. 
2 Captain Blakiston’s “‘ Military Adventures under Wellington,” to which book I am 


indebted for many of the particulars of the mutiny. 
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~ ssion. In this struggle Captain Barrow and other officers were 
Ginbied. Leaving a party to guard the wounded and hold the cavalier, 
the main bey still fought its way along the ramparts until it reached 
the top of the fort gateway, where, sheltered by the bastion wall and 
some neighbouring bungalows, Sergeant Brodie and a small Buropean 
guard had maintained their post for several hours, all their officers 
having fallen. 

Fastened to the wall near this part of the fort, a rope was found 
which had been used to admit some of the mutineers from without. The 
officers after some consideration deemed it prudent to make use of this 
mode of egress to escape from the fort, but they could not persuade many 
of the men to accompany them. With a few they descended, and made 
their way to the fort on Sayers’ Hill, on the other side of the town, of 
which they took possession. Some hundred men remained bravely at 
the post of danger, and in default of combatant officers, placed themselves 
under the command of two young Surgeons named Jones and Dean. 
To the resolution and untiring energy of these two young men it is 
chiefly due that the fort was not given up to the rebels. 

While these events were progressing, the leaders of the mutiny were 
acting as though already in secure possession of the fortress. Proceed- 
ing to the mah4ls they proclaimed Futtéh Hyder as rajah in the open 
square of the buildings. The Mysore flag, bearing tiger’s stripes upon 
a green field, was produced, and being hoisted on the fort flagstaff, 
was nailed to it. Perceiving this, Messrs. Jones and Dean, taking about 
sixty of the men under them, forced their way to the flagstaff, where 
one of the 69th undertook the perilous duty of climbing the pole and 

nfastening the flag. He accomplished his errand in safety, and 
brought the flag down in triumph. 


At this juacture succour arrived. Major Cootes, an officer of one of 
the native regiments, who happened to live without the fort,! started 
as soon as the alarm was raised, and rode post-haste to the large cavalry 
station of Ranipet, 14 miles distant. At about 7 a.m. information was 
given by him to Colonel Gillespie, who commanded Her Majesty’s 19th 
Dragoons, and was an old friend of Colonel Fancourt. He was to have 
spent the previous evening at Vellore, and to have slept at Colonel 
Fancourt’s house on the fatal night, but urgent business had detained 
him, and when Colonel Cootes arrived he was about to start for Vellore, 
intending to breakfast with the Fancourts. On hearing the sad news, 
he at once started with a squadron of his own corps and a troop of the 
‘th Native Cavalry, leaving orders for the rest of the cavalry to follow 
with the galloper guns attached to the 19th Dragoons. He reached 
the Vellore fort shortly after 9 a.m. 


The entrance to the fort was guarded by four massive gates. Of 


! Some accounts represent him as having escaped from the fort by swimming the ditch, 
then full of alligators, 
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these the two outer were closed, and the two inner open. On Colonel 
Gillespie’s arrival a few men of the 69th were lowered into the space 
between the two closed gates, and unfastened the bolts of the outermost. 
As every effort to force the inner one proved fruitless, the Colonel 
caused himself to be drawn up to the ramparts by the rope already 
referred to, and infused new courage into the defenders by his example. 
Though still without ammunition, repeated attacks from the rebels were 
repelled by charges with the bayonet. At about 10 a.m. reinforcements 
of cavalry arrived, escorting the galloper guns. One of these was 
applied to the gate, which flew open at the first discharge. It was then 
arranged that Colonel Gillespie with the remains of the 69th should 
descend from the ramparts into the fort, while the cavalry, after giving 
them a fair start, should dash in through the gateway. 

The 69th were met by a severe cross fire, and were falling back, 
when the dragoons galloped in sword in hand. Colonel Gillespie was 
himself ridden over in the charge and considerably bruised. Dispersing 
the sepoys in the neighbourhood of the gate, the squadron formed in 
line on the parade ground, and pursued the now flying rebels, who were 
making their way towards the narrow passage of escape afforded by the 
sally port. Numbers were cut down while thus in retreat, and many 
others despatched upon the glacis by a troop of dragoons and some 
native horse sent round to intercept the fugitives. The native cavalry 
had throughout nobly co-operated with their European comrades. No 
quarter was given. All the buildings in the fort were explored, and 
mutineers found in them pitilessly slaughtered. A considerable number 
had taken possession of the deserted European barracks, from whence 
they fired on all who passed. <A party of dragoons and Governor's 
Body Guard dismounted, entered the building, and despatched those 
within. The sickening sight of the mutilated bodies of the Europeans 
here, and of the sick of the 69th, who had been dragged from 
the regimental hospital and butchered in front of the mahél gates, 
excited the most lively feelings of resentment, and the men clamoured 
to be allowed to enter the building and revenge themselves on the 
princely instigators of the plot; but Colonel Gillespie held them back. 
Upwards of a hundred rebel sepoys who had sought refuge in the 
mahals were however brought out, and being placed under a wall, were 
fired at with cannister from the guns. The total number of mutineers 
who were killed was very great, eight hundred being found dead in the 
fort alone. The refugees were mostly captured by the police in neigh- 
bouring villages, and no less than six hundred were in irons at Vellore 
and Trichinopoly at one time for their share in the proceedings. <A few 
of these were allowed to serve in other regiments, but most were 
discharged from the service. Three native officers and fourteen non- 
commissioned officers and privates were condemned to death at Vellore. 
Some were hung, some shot, and some blown fromthe guns. The last 
mode of execution produced the profoundest impression. A spectator 
describes how numbers of kites accompanied the party to the place of 
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execution, “ flapping their wings and screeching as if in anticipation of the 
bloody feast, till the fatal flash Bhich scattered the fragments of bodies 
in the air, when, pouncing on their prey, they caught in their talons 
many pieces of quivering flesh before they could reach the ground. At 
sight of this the native troops employed on this duty, together with the 
crowd assembled to witness the execution, set up a yell of horror.” 

Thus ended the Vellore mutiny. The immediate object of the sepoys 
was to massacre all the Europeans, and to seize the fort in the name of 
the Mysore family. Their ulterior motives are not certainly known, but 
Lord William Bentinck, the Governor of Madras, in his General Order on 
the subject, referred to “the extent of the plans which are ascertained to 
have been connected with the insurrection,” which, after careful enquiry, 
‘there was every reason to believe was excited by interested persons, 
and was fostered by the deepest intrigue, in which the native army of 
this presidency had no part, with the exception of the two battalions 
composing the unhappy garrison.” The general impression was, however, 
that the disaffection was widespread among the Mahommedan sepoys of 
the army, and that, hed the mutiny been successful, there would have 
been a general rising. ‘‘ No one knew,” writes one who took part in the 
recapture of the fortress, “how deeply rooted or extensive might have 
been the plot. The English seemed to stand as it were on a volcano, 
one eruption of which had been experienced, and which might be 
succeeded by others, they knew not how soon. Indeed, it was a 
considerable time before this feeling subsided.”’ 

In consequence of the revolt the family of Tippu was removed to 
Calcutta, and the Governor, with the Commander-in-Chief of Madras, 
were summarily recalled to England. 

Since 1806 two alarms have been raised in the district, both at Vellore, 
which is largely inhabited by Mahommedans. In 1888 a foreigner 
giving himself out to be a Turk, travelling from Hyderabad through 
Kurnool and Cuddapah, was arrested with treasonable correspondence in 
his possession. His seizure was followed by that of about a dozen others 
suspected of being his accomplices, and a mulvie of the town was 
oo for using treasonable language and publishing a treasonable 

ook. 

The last alarm occurred in 1869. Early in May of that year 


anonymous petitions were received by the Joint Magistrate and the: 


Assistant Superintendent of Police, stating that the Wahdbee Mahom- 
medans of Vellore were in league against Government, and had arranged 
a plot for the massacre of all the European residents on the 21st of 
the month, in which the 28th Regiment Native Infantry, then stationed 
at Vellore, was deeply implicated. An East Indian subordinate of the 
Public Works Department also reported to the District Engineer that he 
had overheard a Mahommedan munshi of the Small Cause Court speaking 
to a shop-man of his faith about the seditious preaching of a certain khézi. 
The munshi was sent for, and described what he said had occurred in 


& certain mosque, where sedition had been openly advocated by s 


wg 
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‘Wahdbee missionary who had recently arrived from Hyderabad, as well 
as by others. It was ascertained that a foreigner of this description had 
visited Vellore, and after having been entertained by a subadar of the 
regiment, had gone to Madras, but the munshi’s witnesses failed to 
corroborate his story, with the exception of one whose evidence appeared 
open to suspicion. The Joint Magistrate therefore returned to camp, 
leaving the Police to make further enquiries. 

That secret investigations had been made, and something of the 
nature of the matters under enquiry, was soon known through the town. 
False and exaggerated rumours got afloat, and created very general 
uneasiness. The matter found its way into the newspapers, one of 
which published a letter written by one of the lady residents of Vellore 
to a friend, which exhibits the feelings of alarm then prevalent. ‘There 
is,’ she wrote, “a very mutinous spirit at work here. * I fear that we 
have a very poor chance of escape, in fact, none, as we could not reach the 
railway station without passing through the lines, and then the large 
Mussulman town. In 1806 they murdered a// the officers here, of whom 
there are 45 buried in one grave. It was, it appears, their intention to 
kill us all on the 21st, and as far as I can see there is no reason to suppose 
that they will not carry out their kind feelings towards us. What can 
wedo? At most 70 against 600!” 

Meanwhile the Deputy Inspector-General of Police assidaously prose- 
cuted his enquiries, and collected a good deal of alarming hearsay evidence 
of the supposed conspiracy, which he hastily communicated to the officer 
commanding the 28th Regiment, who held a court of enquiry, while he 
issued arms and ammunition, as a matter of precaution, to the European 
pensioners of Vellore. ‘The court of enquiry however elicited nothing 
to indicate that the report of disaffection in the regiment, which had 
been so hastily accepted and communicated to the commandant, had any 
foundation whatever, and as soon as the Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Inspector-General heard what had been donc by the officer commanding 
the station, they returned to Vellore, and after consultation with that 
officer, the arms and ammunition issued to the pensioners were with- 
drawn.”! The Inspector-General of Police at this time arrived at the 
station, and after making most careful enquiries, was able to dissipate 
the fears which had been excited. It appeared from his investigations 
that the whole affair had been nothing more than a conspiracy, among 
the orthodox Mahomedans, to arouse alarm regarding the designs of 
the Wahabees, and to prevent these sectarians from frequenting their 
mosques. The popular disquiet quickly subsided, and since 1869 nothing 
has occurred to disturb the district. 


1 G.O., dated 14th June 1869, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


REVENUE HISTORY. 


Noruine is known regarding the revenue system of the Kurrumba 
inhabitants of the Carnatic. Adondai, after the subversion of the 
Pallava line, is reputed to have peopled Téndimandalam with 300,000 
immigrants from the west and south, of whom one-fifth are said to have 
been of the Vellala caste. ‘The system which he established, called the 
merasi system, is the first of which we have any record. 

The cultivable lands of the conquered country are said to have been 
divided among the Velldla immigrants, who were moreover given the 
title to participate in such communal rights as pasturing cattle or 
cutting fuel, on the village waste lands. The hereditary possession of 
these lands and privileges belonged to the Vellflas alone, and was 
originally known by the term kaniétchi, a word which after the 
introduction of the Mahommedan rule was displaced by the Arabic 
expression merdsi. The merasi right of the Vellélas must, however, be 
distinguished from official merdsi, or the right of village servants to 
hold land free of rent, or on very favourable terms. 

At first there appears to have been no permanent apportionment of 
lands among the village merasidars, but what was termed the pasan- 
karei or samuddéyam tenure was adopted. According to this system 
periodical divisions were made, each sharer being bound to cultivate his 
share with a specified number of ploughs and labourers, while at harvest 
the gross produce of all the village lands was divided, after the revenue 
due to the State had been deducted. In many villages, however, these 
periodical allotments after a time ceased, and holdings were by mutual 
consent allowed to become permanent, the new system being called arudi- 
kareior palabhégham. The shares in an arudikarei village were saleable, 
but co-merasidars had the right of pre-emption. This power of sale led 
in some instances to the gradual transfer of all the shares to one indi- 
vidual, and a village thus in the possession of a single person was styled 
as yékabhégam village. Instances of all these forms of tenure are 
stall to be found in those parts of the district which border on Chingleput. 

Besides the merdsidars the village contained other cultivators called 
péyikdries. These were originally strangers to whom lands were leased 
out for cultivation by the village sharers, and many by long continued 
occupation and residence acquired a sort of right to possession being 
called ulkudi péyikéries, or permanent tenants, in contradistinction to 
parakudi péyikdéries who only enjoyed a temporary right of occupancy. 

12 
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Both paid, in addition to the revenue due to the State, a rent to the 
merfsidars termed swanu bhégam or tundu vaéram. 

Each village was of the nature of a small corporation, the affairs of 
whioh were managed by a headman with a staff of subordinate village 
servants remunerated by assignments of land, or m4niams. The head 
vellélan, or monigar, who was without any remuneration in the shape of 
méniam, collected from the other merdsidars the assessments payable to 
Government, and discharged the duties of judge and magistrate in 
petty matters. To keep the village accounts, to have charge of the 
village records, and to perform the duties of general scribe there was a 
kannakan who was assisted in some of the minor duties of his office 
by a noétagar or shroff. The tall4ry was the village constable, the 
toty the messenger of the village headman, and the nirganti 
distributed the water in customary proportions to the fields of the oulti- 
vators. The astrologer discharged duties imagined to be important, 
announcing the dates of religious feasts, and fixing the days propitious 
for domestic ceremonies, or agricultural operations. The smith and the 
carpenter constructed and repaired the instruments of husbandry which 
were used by the villagers, while the barber shaved them and dabbled 
in surgery. Besides these were the potter, the washerman, the cobbler, 
the goldsmith, and sometimes the snake doctor, the head shepherd, the 
head merchant or chetty, with several more of the kind. These were 
granted assignments of land, or tarabady méniems, and the nght to 
collect ‘ méra,’ or fees, in the shape of a certain number of handfuls of 
grain from each merdsidar at the time of harvest. 

The lands of the village were variously classed. That which was 
cultivated was divided into nanjah or irrigated, punjah or dry, and 
totak4l or garden land ; but this classification at first seems to have been 
constantly varying, the nanjah of one year becoming the punjah 
of the next, and perhaps the totak4él of the succeeding season. With 
such variations in the character of the cultivation, the nature of the 
assessment due upon the land also changed, for while nanjah land was 
usually ‘ vérapat,’ or liable to a division of the produce, punjah and 
totak4l were almost invariably ‘ tirvapat’ or charged with a fixed rent 
not dependent upon the quantity of the produce. This distinction arose 
from the fact that the fate of nanjah crops was always more or less 
doubtful, and the risk of failure, from an insufficient supply of water, was 
therefore shared by the State with the cultivator, while punjah and 
totak4l crops, being more free from such risks, the assessment imposed 
on them was fixed and unchanged. It was moreover usual to grow 
together on the same dry and garden land various descriptions of crops, 
each ripening at a different season, so that a division of the produce in 
such cases was both difficult and inconvenient. 

For the village waste lands no assessment was paid. They were 
classed as ‘ poramboke’ and ‘ tarasu,’ the former including rocky, sterile 
soils, or lands reserved for public purposes, while the latter comprised all 
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lands cultivable, but not cultivated within the memory of man (anédhi 
karambu), or which had been cultivated, but abandoned, within that 
period (shéykal karambu). 

The privileges of the village proprietors were first abridged by the 
Mahommedans. By them the assessments imposed upon the land were 
greatly increased, and eventually became so high that the péyikéries 
could not afford to pay their ‘ swanu bhogam’ to the merésidars. These 
having no power to enforce the payment, gradually ceased to demand it. 
Losing their ‘swanu bhégam’ it became no longer worth their while 
to employ péyikéries, and they accordingly refused to allow these to 
cultivate, while at the same time they failed to cultivate the lands them- 
selves. The waste lands were, under these circumstances, summarily 
confiscated by the Government, which granted them to tenants of its 
, own, at first as a temporary measure, but the arrangement in course of 
time became permanent. The creed of the conquerors was that all 
land was the exclusive property of the State, and they scouted the idea 
that the merdsidars enjoyed any rights which the p4yik4ries did not 
equally possess. Both were the tenants of the State, and the State 
was the landlord of all. Most of the distinctive features of the eld 
system were in this manner gradually effaced, and the Collector of the 
district reported, soon after the cession of the Carnatic, that the merdsi 
system had no existence in North Arcot.! 

The only class whose rights had been at all respected by the 
Mahommedans were the Brahmans. Their merdsi privileges were termed 
‘“‘ swéstiams ”’ and continued a valuable and saleable property when all 
other lands were, in 1824, declared by the Collector to be absolutely 
unsaleable. 

Though the Mahommedans are credited with having greatly increased 
the assessments of the country, the increase had been gradually 
introduced by their predecessors, part being announced as temporary. 
The Mahommedan Government, however, accepted and enforced the 
whole as a permanent charge. 

The assessment according to Menu, and also according to the practice 
of the early Hindu Governments, was one-sixth of the produce under 
ordinary circumstances, but as much as one quarter in times of necessity, 
such as war. In the thirteenth century one of the Pandian kings intro- 
duced the novelty of demanding the sixth share separated from the 
husk, and this rate was generally adopted by subsequent Hindu 


1 In 1818 a further reference resulted in the Collector stating that heads of villages 
had certain mer4si rights. It had been usual on establishing a village to grant him lands 
called ‘‘ grémattén méniam” and feesin kind called ‘‘sotantrums.’? The Mahommedan 
Government had respected this right, and allowed it to descend in the family, and to be 
transferred temporarily, or permanently, but for misdemeanour it was liable to resumption. 
All the rest of the land was, the Collector said, at the disposal of Government, and there 
was no idea that the grémattén was the proprietor of the village. In agrahframs there 
was, however, a regular merési right which arose from a grant or “ déna sésanum.’’ 
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Governments until the extension of the Vijianagar power over the 
south, when the assessments levied by that Government from its subjects 
were introduced. These had been fixed by Vidiéraniya, the prime 
minister, at one-sixth for the king, one-thirtieth for Brahmans, one- 
twentieth for the gods, and the remainder to the proprietor. The share 
of the Brahmans and the gods was payable to the sovereign, who was 
charged with the duty of its distribution. This arrangement still left 
the merdsidar with three-fourths of the gross produce, but after 
the subversion of the Vijianagar kingdom, when the country was 
distracted by constant war, a number of imposts, or temporary aids, were 
added, under the pretext of necessity, by the various local Governments, 
and the actual demand was increased to about one half of the produce. 
This enhanced demand was perpetuated by the Mahommedans, for their 
doctrine was that “the taking of a half is no more than strict justice 
and is not tyrannical, because as it is lawful to take the whole of the 
persons and property of infidels, and to distribute it among the Mussul- 
mans, it follows that taking one half of their income is lawful 4 
Jortiort.” 

As the first political intercourse of the English was with Mahom- 
medan rulers, and as Mahogmmedan institutions were those with which 
they had become familiar when the Carnatic was ceded after a long 
Mahommedan administration, it was not unnatural that the existing 
assessments and revenue arrangements should have been considered 
proper and suitable to the country, and accepted as a basis on which to 
fashion the Company’s revenue system. 

Mr. George Stratton was the first Collector of the Northern Division 
of Arcot. In making his first settlement of the revenues of the district 
he “resolved not to recede from the desirable object of introducing 
generally the system of village rents, constituting the head inhabitants 
of each village its renters, and making them jointly and severally 
responsible for the due performance of each other’s engagements.” This 
system, he observed, had been usual under the Nabob’s Government, and 
would in his opinion secure to the ryots a just return for their labours. 
He seems, however, to have had some difficulty in persuading the 
villagers of this, for he complains of the “strong prejudice and 
diffidences of some against involving themselves in the responsibility of 
renters.”” We can hardly wonder at this, for Mr. Stratton drew a sad 
picture of the condition of the country, and commented upon the 
decline of the Government villages as compared with those held by 
inémdars. Many of the former he described as utterly deserted, and 
the whole of their lands waste. To show to what an extent the 
rapacity of the Nabob’s renters had been carried he stated that it was 
only in a few jaghire villages that the ryots got their full proportion 
of véram, while in Government villages sometimes the whole produce 
had been seized by the renter or the Nabob’s servants. In others the 
cultivators received from one to three parts out of ten, instead of the 
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customary four or five. Their share in fact was often “ only what they 
could conceal, or make away with.” : 

The Board approved of Mr. Stratton’s settlement by village rents, 
but expressed a desire to see established a ‘“‘system where the proprie- 
tary inhabitants at large of each village enter into engagements with the 
Sircar, and derive a eommon and exclusive interest in the cultivation 
of their lands in proportion to their right of property.” This was in 
fact the re-establishment of the old merdsi system, which had by this 
time been almost entirely destroyed during the administration of the 
Mahommedan Governments. 

Notwithstanding this expression of the Board’s wished che settlement 
of Fasli 1212 was formed by Mr. Stratton on the sar.e principle of 
village rents—a system which, he contended, possessed all the advantages 
of a ryocwary settlement, since he had, in consequence of complaints of 
improper exactions by the renters in the previous year, particularized in 
the cent puttah of each village the exact assessment they were entitled 
tc “agreeable to the rates fixed many years before by Rajah Beerbur, 
commonly called Rayojee, who for many years managed the revenues 
of the Arcot Soubah, under the Nabob Wallajah.” The “ persevering 
obstinacy of the head villagers” had again forced him in some cases not 
to make the agreement with them, but to accept the tender of strangers. 
His prejudice in favour of the renting system had been strengthened, and 
he expressed his conviction that it afforded “the best means of attaining 
a knowledge of the resources of the country from frequent competition 
of interest.” Eventually he hoped to see established “the system of 
permanent rents, which, by giving the landlords a property in the soil, 
stimulates their exertions in the hope of higher gain.” 


The following year’s settlement was however ryotwary, for Mr. Stratton 
had meanwhile been succeeded by Mr. Cockburn, who was transferred 
from the district of Salem to the charge of the Northern Division of Arcot, 
the Béramahal, and the Bélaghét provinces. The result of the change 
of system was a considerable increase of revenue, in spite of an unfavoura- 
ble season, owing to the discovery of unrecorded cultivation and a 
“truer ascertainment of the produce.” The settlement was generally 
made after considering the average payments in money and grain by 
each ryot during the previous ten years. To the average money rents 
of dry lands during this series of years the Collector added certain extra 
assessments, which had for years been collected, and which he in another 
letter characterized as exactions. The average share of the produce of 
wet lands was commuted into a money payment, based upon the average 
prices ruling during the same period of ten years, but the nanjah 
revenue was increased by 15 per cent., as all méras paid to village officers 
were resumed, and one half added to the Government share. The 
results of this mode of settlement he was “ induced to consider favoura- 
ble to the increasing prosperity of the country, and at the same time 
the revenue is improved as well by a reduction of the expenses of 
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management, by receiving in money and not in kind, as by the effects 
produced in preventing the numerous frauds practised where payment 
in kind obtains.”? 

Mr. Cockburn’s administration appears to have been disapproved of 
by Government, for the money collected on account of resumed méra 
was directed to be restored, and Mr. Cockburn was removed to the 
judicial line. His successor was Mr. Greme, a gentleman whose name 
is still gratefully remembered in this district as that of one who for 
fifteen years laboured to secure the well being of its inhabitants. He 
was as staunch an advocate for the ryotwary as Mr. Stratton had been 
for the permanent renting system, and his yearly administration reports 
contain forcible arguments in support of his views. 

On October 14th, 1805, Mr. Greme submitted his report upon the 
settlement for Fasli 1214. As in the previous year, an individual 
settlement was effected with each ryot, and the assessments were every 
where collected in money alone. The accounts, however, exhibited a 
decrease of revenue, attributed to the disturbances among the Chittoor 
paliems, the failure of rain, the restoration of the assessments of resumed 
méras ? ordered by Government, and reductions in the rent of lands 
found to have been over-rated. His next settlement would, the Collector 
hoped, be based upon the results of a general survey of the district 
which would be completed within six months. 

This general survey had been conducted in consequence of the orders 
of Government to Mr. Cockburn upon his transfer to this district. 
Mr. Cockburn, however, had only succeeded in completing the survey 
of the Baramahal ; that of the Northern Division of Arcot was for some 
reason delayed, and was eventually carried out by Mr. Greme. His 
accounts, known as the district pymaish, are valuable records, still 
carefully preserved and frequently referred to.? 





1 The Collector appended a statement showing the highest and lowest rates of assessment 
imposed by him in the various taluks for nanjah, punjah, and garden land. They varied 
very considerably, but taking the whole of the Northern Division the highest punjab rate 
was Rupees 15-15-6 in Tiruvallam, and the lowest Rupees 0-5-11% in Cadapanattam. 
The highest rate for nanjah was Rupees 58 in Sétghur, and the lowest Rupees 0-15-0 
in Ambir. The highest garden rate was Rupees 70-15-9 in K4vérip&k, and the lowest 
Rupees 1-1-2 in Venkatagirikéta. Thus the rate for garden lands was very much in 
excess of that for nanjah. The Collector remarked upon this, and recommended its 
reduction to the rates of ordinary cultivation—a proposal subsequently sanctioned by 
Government. 

? The original kadj4n pymaish accounts were unfortunately handed over to village 
curnams without signature or seal. Mahratta copies on coarse paper were kept in the 
Taluk Cutcherries, but these too were unsigned by the Collector, and were moreover full of 
erasures and blots. In 1825 Mr. Chamier, the Acting Collector, recalled all the curnams’ 
copies, and had them compared with the Mahratta documents in the taluk offices. 
After being marked with the Collector’s seal they were retained in the taluk, copies 
being made for the curnams, and for lodgment m the Collector’s record-room. 

Though the survey was fairly accurate, the classification and assessment of lands do not 
appear to have been just. For example wet lends under some small rain-fed tanks are 
found classed as double crop, whereas those in some villages served by the Kévéripék 
tank are entered as only single crop lands. 
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The work included both a general survey, and a classification, with 
assessment, of alllands. In the survey lands, both cultivated and waste, 
were divided into lots, each bearing a number, and the extent of each 
was recorded. A square having a side of 24 feet was taken asa gunta, 
one hundred of which composed a kéni, which is equivalent to 1} 
acre. 

In the classification accounts each field was entered as nanjah, 
punjah, or totak4l “ according to its capabilities, and the nature of the 
cultivation which had been carried on upon it.” In fixing the assess- 
ment the villages of each taluk were formed into three classes, accord- 
ing as their distance from market towns affected the selling price of 
grain, and the lands in each village were classed under four or more 
divisions. The third-class land of a first-class village was considered 
to be equal to the second-class land of a second-class village, and to the 
first-class land of a third-class village. The samerule of progression 
continued throughout the classes. The estimate of the produce of each 
class was then fixed,! and the ryot’s share, being calculated, was reduced 
to a money equivalent. 

In the case of nanjah land, méra was first deducted, but for other 
lands no such deduction was made. To give an example. In the 
Chittoor Taluk first-class nanjah, not under wells, in a first-class village 
was estimated to produce per kaéni 40 kallams. Deducting ryot’s 
méra Ks. 1-4, the remainder Ks. 38-12 was divided between Govern- 
ment and the ryots, the Government share being converted into a 
money payment on the average of ten years’ prices,’ which in this case 
was S. P. 5-7-70 or Rupees 18-2-6 per kéni 


The other classes of land were similarly treated, but the amount of 
méra deducted varied in different taluks, according to local usages, from 


1 It appears from the old hukumnéma that the produce of nanjah was fixed by inquiry 
into the character of the land, and the description and quantity of grain it had produced 
during some time past. The produce of totaké] was settled from the accounts of its gross 
produce for twelve years, but for punjah merely an estimate was taken of how much the 
land would probably produce. It seems not unlikely that the records of produce were 
incorrect. 

* The assessment of wet lands having been paid in grain, the prices taken were probably 
those recorded for Government sales of grain. But Government sales only took place 
when prices were high, so that the average was more or less against the ryot. For 
nanjah the prices during the Fasli years 1204 to 1216, inclusive, were taken (two high 
priced years, Faslis 1208 and 1214, being excluded), and the average of the ten remainng 
years was struck, the value of samba and navaray paddy being added together, and divided 
by two. For the better sorts of punjah the prices of r4gi and kambu were similarly 
treated, while for inferior sorts simé, varagu, and gram were considered, but the details 
of the arrangement are not given, as they are in the case of nanjah. 

Nanjah rates were made more favourable for villages situated at a distance from towns, 
but no such allowance was made for punjah lands; indeed the estimate for the latter 
seems to have been little more than arbitrary. There were no records of produce and 
price for punjah, and the directions given to the assessors were to consider the existing 
money assessment, and apparent fertility of the soil, but it is little more than a fiction to 
say that Mr. Greeme’s punjah settlement was a settlement according to the produce. 
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31 to 6} per cent. The commutation rates also differed in different 
localities, and were from 112 to 163 measures per pagoda. } 

An extra charge for a second nanjah crop was levied, at the rate of 
from 12 to 14 annas in the rupee of the assessment where the land lay 
under large tanks, and from 8 to 10 annas where it was irrigated 
by small ones. In assessing nanjah under wells, and punjah, no méra 
was deducted, and, since Government did not supply water, the ryot’s 
share was two-thirds. The charge for a second crop on such lands was 
respectively 12 to 14 annas in the rupee for the former, and 8 annas 
in the rupee for the latter. 

Garden lands were divided into from four to six classes, with a 
maximum assessment of Rupees 32-13-0, and a minimum of Rupees 
6-2-0 per kani. 

The average rates for lands in different taluks varied very consider- 
ably as exhibited in the following table :— 








Maximum | Minimum 
— Taluk Taluk 
Average. Average. 
RS. A. P. | RS. A. P. 
Punjah ee ee ee 3 9 73 2 8 Its 
Nanjah oé ee es 19 11 56 10 6 9 
Garden = ie »»| 2115 13; 7 6 9% 





The average proportions in which the Government and ryots’ shares 
stood for the whole district was nearly as follows :— 


! 








aan | ae Ryots’ share. 
Punjah oe ig .. | 83°25 per cent.? 66°75 per cent. 
Nanjah ae is .. | 46°75 53°25, 
Do. under wells o» | 33°25 66°75 
Garden land .. ee .. | 25 3 75 CO, 


— 


The settlement of Fasli 1215 was made according to this principle. 
The average rates for nanjah and punjah were considerably less than 
they had been in Fash 1213, but garden lands were charged at a 
higher rate than in that year. Notwithstanding the reduction in the 
demand per kani for nanjah and punjah, the total revenue for Fasli 
1215 was considerably in excess of that for Fasli 1213, as unregistered 
cultivation was discovered during the survey, which bore an assessment 
of Star Pagodas 32,332, or upwards of a lakh of rupees. The Collector 


1 It is now impossible to ascertain the size of the measure taken by Mr. Graeme, but it 
seems probable that it was one of 120 tolas, or 3 lb. weight, of horse gram. 
2 Except in Palmanér and Venkatagirikéta, where it was 60 per cent. 
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expressed his opinion that the ryots of the district paid collectively 
more than they had done before, but that each ss contributed 
@, juster proportion. 

The season of Fasli 1216 was a most unfavourable one. The rains 
had almost entirely failed throughout the district, and the distress of the 
people almost amounted to a famine. The settlement had been formed 
according to the survey rates, with but slight alterations in cases where 
errors had been discovered, but a large extent of land was reported to 
have been wholly unproductive, and the rest had produced a very 
unfavourable outturn. The Collector, however, made no remission what- 
ever in partially productive lands, as he considered that “the loss in 
quantity would be compensated by the high price of grain, owing to the 
notorious scarcity.” He had at first intended to remit altogether on 
lands reported to have been wholly unproductive, but finding the village 
accounts “so generally falsified, and detection so impossible”’ he levied a 
uniform rate of one half of the full assessment on punjah, and one 
third on nanjah “ on those able to pay.”” In a subsequent letter to the 
Board he stated that he charged a higher proportion on punjah crops 
than on nanjah because the failure was not so great in the former as in 
the latter, and he explained his statement that these reduced rates were 
collected from “those able to pay’ by saying that “the deficiencies of 
those who could not, were added to the first assessment of those who 
could.” He had been led to this somewhat extraordinary arrangement 
by the conviction that were it to be discovered that those unable to 
meet the Government demand would be exempted from payment, it 
would have “led to hazard in the realization of the revenue. As it 
was, the necessity of a general assessment being once felt, soon brought 
matters to an issue.” The revenue of the year showed a decrease on 
that of the previous fasli, but almost the whole demand had, upon the 
principles adopted by the Collector, been collected. The Board, on 
reviewing the Collector’s arrangements, desired him to let it be clearly 
understood that any relaxation of the demand was to be “ only tempo- 
rary, and would be charged against the landholder within a limited 
period ”’—— a policy especially illiberal, since the old division of nanjah 
crops had been superseded by a money payment, calculated at average 
prices, and consequently very unfavourable to nanjah cultivators in a 
disastrous season such as that of Fasli 1216. 

On August 2nd, 1808, Mr. Greeme reported upon his jamabundy for 
Fasli 1217. Abundant rain had fallen, but large bodies of cultivators had 
emigrated, and a great number of cattle had died during the previous 
fasli, so that the cultivation was not so extended as might have been 
expected. There was, however, an increase in the revenue as compared 
with Fasli 1216, though it exhibited a considerable decrease as com- 
pared with Fasli 1215. He reported that the survey might soon be 
considered complete, and that the assessment might be taken as fixed 
after the settlement of Fasli 1218. 

13 
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In this year, 1808, the new distribution of the charges of Collectors 
was made, the object being to make the revenue and judicial jurisdic- 
tions in the country conformable. It was therefore arranged that, at 
the close of the fasli, the Venkatagiri and Sydd4pfr Zemindaries, 
hitherto under Mr. Greeme’s charge, should be transferred to the Collector 
of Nellore, while the Krishnagiri Division of the Béramahél was made 
over to the Collector of Salem. Instead of these the Northern Division 
of Arcot received the Satiavéd Taluk from the Chingleput District, and 
those taluks south of the Példr, hitherto included in the Southern 
Division of Arcot, which had recently beentransferred from the late Court 
at Arnito that of Chittoor. These were Tiruvettir, Pélar, Arcot, Vellore, 
and the Arni jaghire. As the southern taluks form an important 
portion of this district, as at present constituted, a brief account of their 
administration up to the date of their transfer may not be out of place. 

Captain Graham had been appointed from the charge of the Krishna- 
giri Division, to that of the Southern Division of Arcot, upon the 
cession of the Carnatic. He was appointed on August Ist, 1801, and 
after a delay of nearly four months submitted his scheme for settling the 
distridt. It purported to be a village settlement, and the Collector had 
been induced to reduce the demand of the preceding years by about 30 
per cent. in consequence of the well known oppression of the Nabob’s 
managers, and the “necessity of a moderation adapted to the actual 
circumstances of the inhabitants, till gradual improvement, the effect 
of such moderation, should justify in the eye of policy an increased 
demand.” That the principle, which Captain Graham thus upheld, was a 
necessary one was subsequently proved by the discovery that the con- 
tinuation of the Mahommedan assessments was ruining the country, but 
the Board very justly remarked that though moderation was certainly 
desirable, it should not be extended merely to the village renters, but 
must be made to reach the cultivators as well, holding under those renters. 
Captain Graham’s replies led the Board to imagine that the village 
settlement had been effected with the whole number of proprietary 
inhabitants, or merasidars of the village, and they accordingly approved 
of his reduction in the demand; but, when the details of the village 
settlement were submitted, they learned with surprise that, in direct 
contradiction to his reports, some villages had been individually rented 
out with joint securities for each other, some with specific securities 
for themselves alone, and some in farms of various and large extent, all 
indifferently let to persons of every description. A mass of inconsis- 
tencies were also discovered in the Collector’s accounts, and Captain 
Graham was summoned to the Presidency to give a full explanation of 
his administration. Before the Board he stated that he had always given 
a preference to the heads of villagers in granting villages on rent, but 
where outsiders offered higher terms he had accepted them. He had 
generally assessed the villages at the rate of 14 rupees per plough, the 
rate under the Nabob’s management having been 20 rupees. But the 
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Board pointed out that several villages actually destitute of inhabitants 
had been rented at considerable sums.” Captain Graham could give no 
proper explanation, and his statements throughout his examination were 
so confused, that it was evident that he really knew little of the adminis- 
tration of his district. The accounts of the district were as confused as 
the Collector answers, and it was found “impossible to discover who 
were the persons under engagements to the Sircar.” Captain Graham had 
“adopted an arrangement at once unusual and unreasonable, by which 
villages without any common interests were made severally and jointly 
responsible to an indefinite amount for the rents of the pergannah, if 
not the whole tahsildary.”” Numerous complaints from villagers had 
been presented to the Board, in which it was alleged that they dared not 
complain to the Collector owing to the notorious influence of the 
Peshkar, Laxman Row, over him. In one instance a complaint of certain 
inhabitants of Chétpat had been referred to the Collector for report. 
The Peshkar at once brought forward a pretended balance against 
the petitioners for Fasli 1210, and their grain was attached at his 
instigation. In scrutinizing the list of renters it was again abundantly 
clear that gross favouritism had prevailed. A mere Brinjadri frofh the 
Baéramahél had without competition been given villages, the rents of 
which amounted to nearly Rupees 2,10,000, and had received, also with- 
out competition, the lease of the customs of the Arcot Taluk at a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. on the ground “ that there were twenty-two roads 
by which goods could pass, though none of the twenty-two had been 
recently opened !” ‘It seemed clear,” remarked the Board, “‘ that gross 
fraud was prevalent, and that Laxman Row, the Peshkar, was the perpe- 
trator.” The public interests had suffered by a wanton sacrifice of one- 
fourth of the revenue, under a plea of indulgence to the oppressed inha- 
bitants, while the nature of the settlement rendered impossible their 
reaping any advantage from it. His management “ betrayed, by a per- 
version of the ordinary rules of prudence and precaution, a misapplica- 
tion of time and general incompetency.”’ 

On September 30th, 1802, Captain Graham was accordingly removed 
and Mr. George Garrow, the Secretary of the Board of Revenue, was 
appointed to the charge of the division. Supported by the Board he at 
once raised the assessments ofthe district to the rates prevailing at the 
time of the cession of the country, “ varying according to taluks, accord- 
ing to the mode of irrigation, and according to caste or tribe of the 
ryot, Mahommedans and Brahmans being allowed ten in the hundred 
more than Sudras.” On the average the Government share amounted 
to 57 per cent. on the assumed produce, and this was commuted into 
money at the rate of 4 Raéyojee kallams to a pagoda. The heads of 
several villages promptly proceeded to the Presidency, and appealed to 
the Board, but were “ peremptorily ordered to return to their country, 
and the peaceful pursuit of their occupations.” With regard to the 
settlement of rents made by the Nabobs Mr. Garrow reported to the 
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Board that in his opinion it was not so much the amount of it that was 
considered oppressive, asthe great inequality in its distribution among 
the villages. In his settlement he adopted Réyojee’s rates of assessment, 
and the revenue in Fasli 1210 “on nanjah cultivation in the several 
tahsildaries was the basis of the settlement. Calculating actual oulti- 
vation and average produce of thesame for the last five years, and 
deducting méras, &c., a division of the remainder was made according 
to the rates hitherto allowed. The Sircar rate was commuted for money 
from a medium of highest and lowest rates.”’ 

For punjah lands Mr. Garrow also followed the rates of Fash 1210, 
according to which money payments were general, though payments 
in grain existed in a few villages. The general result of his settlement 
was a great increase of revenue. He had, he said, made progress in 
ascertaining the value of the country, and hoped to be able to introduce 
a ryotwary settlement in Fasli 1213. A survey was very much needed, 
and he suggested that it might be sanctioned. The Board and Govern- 
ment of course approved of his suggestion, but the survey was postponed 
for years. 

Astmight have been expected, the sudden withdrawal of the concessions 
granted by Captain Graham caused universal dissatisfaction through the 
district. Finding the Board obdurate, the aggrieved villagers appealed 
to the Government who, much tothe regret of the Board, removed 
Mr. Garrow and appointed Major McLeod in January 1804. 

In his first report upon the division Major McLeod announced his 
opinion that the assessment fixed by his predecessor had been very 
excessive ; many families had deserted the district, and cattle were being 
sold at very reduced rates, showing the poverty to which the villagers 
had been reduced. He proposed, as a slight relief, taking the average 
money rent of the previous years, and applying it to the actual cultiva- 
tion of the current fasli; but the Board were “concerned to learn the 
anticipated diminution in revenae,”’ and remarking that the removal of 
Mr. Garrow had doubtless been considered as a presage of success by 
the schemers in the district, directed Major McLeod to carry out the 
settlement as commenced by his predecessor. 

In support of his assertion that the Southern Division was over assessed 
Major McLeod in a subsequent letter compared the rates prevailing 
in the Northern and Southern Divisions of Arcot, and showed that 
although the more valuable nanjah and punjah lands bore a higher 
rate in the Northern Division than in the Southern, yet the average 
aseessments in the latter were much higher than the average in the 
former, which proved that the poorer soils were too heavily taxed. He, 
therefore, made certain proposals for the reduction of the assessments 
where they were highest, but the Board declined to sanction them, and 
resolved to maintain existing rates until the completion of the projected 
survey. 

Being thus opposed by the Board in all his attempts to mitigate the 
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severity of the assessment, Major McLeod appears to have lost interest 
in his work, and in March 1805 applied to be relieved of his appoint- 
ment on the scare of ill-health. The division was then placed under 
the management of Mr. Ravenshaw, with two Sub-Collectors, Messrs. 
Hyde and Ross. The latter had his head-quarters at Arcot, and was in 
charge of that portion of the district which was, in 1808, transferred to 
Mr. Greeme. 

Mr. Ravenshaw assumed charge of the district on April 4th, 1805, 
and prepared to conclude the settlement of the fasli. As he had been 
transferred from the very moderately rated district of Canara, he was 
struck by the severity of the land tax in his new division, and put the 
case so very strongly before the Board that they at last admitted that 
the inequality of the assessment was beyond a doubt. It appeared from 
Mr. Ravenshaw’s report that the assessments of the Southern Division 
of Arcot were as follows :— 





—— | Maximum. | Minimum. | Average. 
7 we 
RS. A. P. RS. A. P. RS. A. P. 
Nanjah! 5113 0 21 9 1411 42 
Punjah in 147 6 010 38 414 23 
Garden 7 87 8 0 599 | 811 "4 


These figures showed such an unreasonable variation in rates that 
the Board recommended to Government that relief should be at once 
administered, without waiting for the completion of the survey, which 
had indeed not been commenced. Government in reply remarked that 
‘the share of the produce taken by the Sircar had been excessive beyond 


Compare rates in the Northern Division. 
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. P. |RS. A. Pz 
Chittoor .. .-| 8818 4/111 9$/8 5 423/214 3} 
Satghur . .-| 58 O 0 | 4 0 14 8 0 010 0 |} 46 8 0/3 6 0 
Kévéripék --| 4210 614 6 O 5 4 0 1 6 0 7015 9/3 8 0 
Tiruvallam .-| 4711 0,315 O |15 15 6 014 0 | 4711 0/3 8 0 
Shélinghur --/40 11 0/2 6 6 {5 7 6/]1 1 6 | 57 6 917 8 6 
Ambur .. .| 388 3 6% 015 0 {12 1 0 09 0 ;57 14;/;6 4 0 
Cadapanattam ..{21 6 74 3 0 11 6 8 1039/0 6112; 4 5 9;1 1 23 
Venkatagirikéta. {14 2 10%12 5 9816 1 2101311 es ¥ 
Tirupati .. ee oe . oe oe ‘ 
Total .. |301 10 103'22 12 11% |74 4 12] 6 1 11% [818 12 113/27 12 113 
—~|-— eos cance ee 
Average ../| 37 11 44,213 73)}9 4 6 J}012 3 | 465 8 73315 7 
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all measure, and they hoped beyond all example, in ary other part of the 
Company’s territories.” They directed that all vexatious extra cesses 
should be abolished, and that Mr. Ravenshaw should be directed to 
form his next settlement upon the basis of an equal division of the crop 
between Government and the ryot. 

Mr. Ravenshaw, however, owing to the lateness of the season when 
these instructions reached him, was unable to adopt the principle of an 
equal division of the crop, but had applied as a measure of relief a 
reduction, sanctioned by the Board, of all nanjah and punjah rates to 
Rupees 17-8-0 and hupees 7 per kani, respectively, when they exceeded 
those amounts. The result of this would be to give the ryot a quarter 
of the produce, which, Mr. Ravenshaw remarked, “ is less by 25 per cent, 
than what he is entitled to, viz., 50 per cent.” He gave some further 
instances of the oppressive nature of the assessment. He had found the 
gross produce of a field not equal to the amount of revenue due upon it. 
In many villages population and revenue had decreased 90 per cent. and 
“the poverty of the people was more general than the high assessment.” 
Tt arose he considered from the rapacity of the heads of villages, who 
often extorted from the ryots double of the Government demand, and 
to remedy the evil he urged the introduction of a ryotwary system 
‘“‘ which, by defining the specific sum due by each, was the sure means of 
checking this evil.” 

The survey of the sub-division was taken in hand by Mr. Ravenshaw 
in Fasli 1215, and was completedin the following year. After the 
completion of the survey, classification and assessment of the soils were 
commenced, but were not completed when the work was stopped by the 
introduction of the three years’ lease.! 

The scheme of assessment drawn up by Mr. Ravenshaw was this. 
He took as his standard land producing 100 kallams of grain. 

From this he deducted in nanjah— 


K. M. A. 

(1) Resumed sotuntrums, méras, &c., due to 
Government before division of crop .. 11 2 8 

(2) Kalavasam due to ryot before division of 
crop 7 5 2 

(3) Sotuntrums not resumed and due to ryot, 
&e. es oe ee os . 211 6 
21 1 90 
Balance of crop to be equally divided » (8 5 0 
Government share we . 39 2 8 
Add to this sotuntrum due to Government .. 11 2 8 
Government due os ee ws --» 50 5 0 





1 The work was very hastily and carelessly done, at least in that part of the Southorn 
Division which now forms portion of this district. The classification was chiefly left to 
curnams and monigars. The demand on the village being first settled, it was allotted 
among the fields according to curnams’ and monigars’ classification with a punchayet. 
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which commuted into money at 5 kallams per 
pagoda, and rejecting fractions amounted to 35 0 0 


In punjah producing 100 kallams the following deductions were made 
before calculating the equal division of crop :— 


Sotuntrums resumed by Government.. ws 


Do. 


Produce to be divided .. 


Government half share 
Add resumed sotuntrums as above 


not resumed and due toryot .. 


Total 


which converted into money at 5 kallams per 
pagoda very nearly amounted to 
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aud by the addition of small sums, considered to be due to Government 
on account of “ contingent charges’ and village expenses, it was raised 


to this sum. 


Having fixed these rates of commutation Mr. Ravenshaw drew up 
the following table of classification for land :— 


Class.| Land producing per Kéni. 


KALLAMS. 

1 80, 

2 75 @e 

3 70 OC, 

4 65 ‘ 

5 60 

6 55 ws 

7 50 ae 

8 45 4. 

9 40 ae 
10 35, 
ll 30a 
12 25 ae 
13 20 ae 
14 18 
16 15 
16 10 ° 
17 8 . 
18 6 ee 
19 5 ee 
20 4 








Assessment. 
Nanjah. | Garden. Punjah. 
RS. A. P. RS. A. P. RS. A. P. 
28 0 0 aa ‘ve 
26 4 0 ¢6 ee 
24 8 0 24 8 O ee 
22 12 O 22 12 0 2212 0 
21 0 0 21 0 0 aa 
19 4 0 19 4 0 ve 
17 8 0 17 8 O ' 
15 12 0 15 12 0 ‘ 
14 0 0 14 0 O 14 0 0 
12 4 0 12 4 0 12 4 0 
10 8 0 10 8 O 10 8 0 
812 0 ‘in 812 0 
7 Q 0 se 7 0 0 
ar ‘ 6 8 0 
5 4 0 , 5 4 0 
3 8 0 ; 3 8 0 
oe 7 3 0 0 
ive ; 22 8 
112 0 ae ‘i 
a 1 8 0 





Thus there were 16 nanjah, 12 punjah, and 8 garden land rates, but 
the average rates in any village were not to exceed 5 pagodas (Rupees 
17-8-0) for nanjah, and 2 pagodas (Rupees 7) for punjah per kéni. 
In the case of lands held by Mahommedans and Brahmans a deduction, 
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at first of 5 per cent. and afterwards of 10 per cent. was allowed,' called 
teazgary. 

It will be observed that in making his settlement of rates Mr. Raven- 
shaw resumed in the case of nanjah lands almost the whole amount of 
méra or sotuntrums, due under the old Hindu system to the village 
merasidars, and in the case of punjah resumed about one half of it. 
In Mr. Greeme’s settlement, on the contrary, méra, &c., were included 
in the ryots’ share, to be distributed by them. The value of these 
resumed méras in the southern taluks was formed into a fund for the 
remuneration of the village monigars, who collected the schists due by 
the ryots. 

Mr. Ross, the subordinate Collector, stationed at Arcot, continued 
in charge of the southern taluks after their transfer to the Northern 
Division. The new district was at this time administered by the 
Collector, who had the whole of the taluks north of the Péladr, the 
Sub-Collector, having all those south of the river, and an Assistant who 
had no independent charge, but disposed of such work as the Collector 
handed over to him. 

Very shortly after the reorganization of the districts the Board 
conceived a new system of settling the country by means of village 
rents. They had been led to this idea partly in consequence of the 
destruction, by the introduction of the survey, of the ancient usages of 
the country to ‘“‘ which the Hindus were proverbially attached,” and 
partly because “the ryotwary system could with difficulty be brought to 
assimilate with the new judicial system.” The settlement, the Board 
explained when unfolding their plans to Government, was to be con- 
cluded with the whole body of ryots collectively, and not with each 
specifically. In the recent surveys and assessments of the district it 
was evident that not merely méras, tundu véram, and other privileges 
of the merdsidars were generally incorporated in the land revenues, but 
in many cases their grama maniems were resumed. The pasankarei 
wes forcibly converted into an arudikarei tenure, and they therefore 
proposed that Collectors, in forming the village leases, should be forbidden 
to enter into any engagement with persons “not entitled, by hereditary 
and prescriptive right, to pay direct to Government.”’ 

The Government evidently failed to comprehend the real object of 
the Board, which was the revival and encouragement of the merasi system, 
for, while approving of village rents, they observed that “ it does not 
appear necessary to forbid engagements with ryots not hitherto paying 
direct to Government.” 

The Board naturally apprehended that such a procedure would 
interfere with the rights of merdsidars, but, before going more fully into 


1 This was objected to by Government in 1835. In 1837 notice was issued by the 
Collector that no teazgéry would be given for new lands brought under cultivation by 
Brahmans and Mahommedans, nor for lands left waste for any number of years. This 
partial concession was subsequently cancelled by Government. 
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the question, they resolved to call upon all Collectors for an expression 
of their views. After explaining the advantages of the system the 
Board proceeded, in their letter to Mr. Graeme, to say “the change is 
calculated chiefly to diminish the detail of interference with the private 
concerns of the cultivators, to give an additional impulse to industry, 
to approximate, by means of this change, to the formation of estates on 
permanent rents, and especially to induce a greater facility of collection, 
and consequent reduction of charges on that account.” Mr. Greme 
was violently opposed to the new plan, and argued strongly against its 
adoption. It would, he considered, sacrifice the interests of the ryots to 
those of the monigars, and it would close many of the existing sources 
of information regarding the resources and general condition of the 
country by cutting off the intercourse between Europeans and the 
majority of the population of the country. He predicted that the 
monigars would grind down the ryots, and allow them barely 
sufficient for mere subsistence, “and thus those who constitute the 
great strength of the country will be impoverished.” Regarding the 
advisability of eventually forming permanent estates the Collector 
referred to his experiences of such estates in the Bdramahal, and 
was assured that the remedy afforded by the Civil Courts was not 
sufficient to obviate the many evils of an abolition of the ryotwary 
settlement. A large number of cultivators would, he felt certain, 
gradually lose their independence by being reduced to the necessity of 
obtaining pecuniary assistance from the monigars, and even those who 
were not encumbered by such obligations would find it impossible to 
contest a suit, in which their rival could, by his personal influence, 
command the evidence of the majority of the dependent villagers. The 
monigar’s influence would further result in the village accounts 
becoming unreliable, owing to the curnams being placed more than 
ever under the monigar’s influence. ‘At least,’ urged Mr. Graeme, 
“let the village settlement be deferred until the inequalities in the 
survey of the Northern Division be corrected, and until the survey 
of the newly transferred southern taluks be complete, so that the ryots 
may have some fixed rate to refer to when they have cause to complain.” 
Should the Board still insist upon some form of village rent, Mr. Graeme 
proposed a modification of their plan, by which the Collector should, in 
the early part of each year, fix the village rents with reference to the 
accounts of the previous year, and the state of the season. Upon the 
rent, thus fixed, he would allow the monigar and curnam a joint com- 
mission of from 10 to 12 per cent., ‘‘ which is about 5 or 7 per cent. more 
than at present, but not more than they received in the Nabob’s time 
till F'asli 1212 when my predecessor reduced it. 





1 It appears from this letter of Mr. Greme that all the monigar, curnam, kével, 
and dasabandam iném lands, assumed by Mz. Cockburn, had not been restored, but that 
money payments, considerably less than the value of the land, had been made, so that 
monigars, since Fasli 1213, had paid rent for their méniem lands lke other ryots. 
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On August 8th the Board replied to the Collector’s objections, and 
expressed their trust “that most of the evils anticipated would be 
either wholly prevented, or materially alleviated, and that the benefits 
to be expected would outweigh these inconveniences.” Their opinion 
regarding the objectionable character of the ryotwary settlement was 
shared by the Government, who considered that the system “ involved a 
constant interference with the cultivators, and a continual exercise of 
that domiciliary control on the part of the officers of revenue, which it 
is the leading object of the permanent settlement to exclude.” 

Mr. Greeme accordingly prepared to make a settlement with renters 
for three years, a term which had after some consideration been decided 
upon. According to the Board’s instructions village merdsidars were 
invariably to be given the precedence in granting the leases, and all 
renters were bound to give puttahs to the cultivating ryots at survey 
rates. 

Mr. Greme at first had misapprehended the intentions of Govern- 
ment, and had contemplated a settlement with the head of the village 
or monigar alone. The mistake was perhaps natural, as the Board had 
distinctly expressed their object to be the formation of permanent 
estates. In December 14th, 1808, they explained that it was their 
particular desire that the settlement should be concluded with the whole 
of the occupant ryots, their object being the “a mere transition from 
ryotwary to village lease, without departing materially from the princi- 
ples of the former system.” The chief difference consisted in the 
extension of the settlement from one to three years, and the arrange- 
ment that the villagers should be jointly, as well as severally, responsible 
for the amount of the rent. Owing to the Collector’s misapprehension 
of their directions, they feared that the settlement already in progress 
would not be so satisfactory as might be wished, and authorised him, 
should he think so, to postpone the introduction of the system until 
Fasli 1219. 

Mr. Greeme, however, did not avail himself of this permission, and the 
three years’ rent was introduced in Fasli 1218. He reported the result 
on August 17th, 1809. In deciding the rent amount of each village 
within his division he had taken, as a general basis, the average of the 
five preceding faslis, as they comprehended a mixture of good and 
unfavourable seasons, but the general settlement was somewhat higher 
than the average thus obtained. 

The settlement certainly appears very high, for it exceeded the average 
collection of the six preceding years by no less than Rupees 1,98,712. 
Each year’s settlement was as follows :— 


Fasli. RS. A. 
1218 .. oe 5% a aig » 22,24,249 8 
1219 ., a ay we je .. 22,446,853 12 93 


1220 .. ve ve oe ve -. 22,54,674 156 38 








Average .. 22,41,925 14 43 
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whereas the average collections for Fasli 1211 to 1217 had only been 
Rupees 20,43,212-14-10. 

Of the effects of the new system the Collector expresses himself thus : 
‘‘As far as it has proceeded collections have come in with tolerable 
regularity, but the season has been very favourable. A bad year would 
afford a more correct test of its efficiency. Frequent disputes have 
occurred between the ryots and renters, the one complaining of unjust 
demand, the other of unnecessary and evasive delay in the payment of 
rent; but such disputes are of course to be expected on the introduction 
of a new system, before the nature of the respective rights of the parties 
is marked and defined by precedents.” 

The rent system of the villages south of the Pélar was introduced 
by Mr. Ross, the subordinate Collector, who reported the result to 
Mr. Graeme on May 7th, 1809. The settlement for the three years 
showed an increase in the yearly demand, as compared with that of the 
five previous faslis, of no less than 164 per cent. for the whole of his 
division, though the rate of increase for the various taluks differed, being 
as much as 25} per cent. in the Tiruvettfr Taluk, described as possessing 
great local advantages in being well supplied with water from the Pélar 
and Chéyér rivers. In making his settlement Mr. Ross reported that 
he had “found it impossible to lay down any particular rule, further 
than the rule of moderation, by which all the villages should be 
settled.”” He preferred, therefore, after taking the accounts of each village 
separately, to examine the state of its population, whether the cultivation 
was carried on by Ulkudi or Parakudi ryots, what remissions had 
been made in previous rents, what expended on repairs, and generally 
to consider its advantages and disadvantages. ‘‘ Hach village has been 
settled separately, and as far as I can judge the mode has proved 
satisfactory to those concerned.” He concluded by remarking upon the 
great inconvenience he had laboured under, from the want of a regular 
survey and assessment, especially in the Vellore Taluk, where the lands 
were most unequally assessed. It was however impossible to accomplish 
a survey during the continuation of the lease, as the curnams were 
entirely in the hands of those whose interests led them to concealment 
and fraud, and he suggested that, at the conclusion of the terms of the 
existing leases, two years should be devoted to the purpose of a regular 
classification, before any permanent settlement should be introduced. 


Mr. Greeme’s next administration report is dated September 14th, 
1811, when the village leases were nearly reaching their termination, and 
he had been enabled to form a juster estimate of their success. On this 
point he writes: ‘There have been many complaints made by ryots 
against renters for oppression, but upon the whole I do not think that 
this has been carried to any great extent; but this I consider to be in 
a .great measure attributable to the circumscribed means of the renters, 
which have obliged them in many instances to receive, rather than to 
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impose, terms upon their under-tenants. However beneficial this may 
be to the ryots, it has perhaps prevented the renters from availing them- 
selves of the whole resources of their villages, and obliged them to 
submit to a rent less than what they might reasonably have expected, 
did they possess capital sufficient to enable them to answer the Govern- 
ment demand, without being dependent upon the ryots for their 
immediate assistance.” Under these circumstances the realization of the 
revenue could only be hoped for in favourable seasons, and unfortunately 
the season of Fasli 1219 was eminently unfavourable, and that of 
Fasli 1220 threatened to be the same. The rains of the former 
fasli had been “ violent, unseasonable, and continued so long at a time 
as to do material and extensive damage to the crops.” The outturn of 
the district was therefore much below the average, but prices had not 
risen in proportion, as there was still a large surplus of the very favourable 
seasons of Faslis 1217 and 1218 in the market. The prices at which 
renters were obliged to sell to merchants were on an average only half 
of the survey prices, and though the bazaar rates were higher, the 
majority of the renters could not avail themselves of these. There 
had therefore been great difficulty in collecting the revenue, and 
a recourse to distraint, and selling the property of very many renters and 
their securities had been found necessary. Mr. Graeme was of opinion 
that at least Rupees 28,000 would certainly be irrecoverable for Fasli 
1219, and that there would be an uncollected balance of no less than 
fourteen lakhs of rupees in the current fasli. 

Having made these very disagreeable announcements, the Collector 
proceeded candidly to confess that his assessment of the district, made 
in Fasli 1215, was grievously excessive. In that year a large extent 
of unrecorded cultivation had been discovered and assessed. By 
lowering or equalising the rates upon recorded cultivation the Collector 
had imagined that the assessment, without being burdensome, would 
be more equally distributed, but by the experience of five years he had 
been persuaded that the district was over assessed to the amount of from 
Rupees 79,000 to Rupees 1,05,000, which almost equalled the amounts 
due upon the unrecorded cultivation. 

It appeared clear to him that the cultivators had only been enabled 
to pay the exorbitant demands of the Nabob’s Government by being 
in possession of iném land, or surreptitiously cultivating lands not 
brought to account. The advantages of infm lands had, however, been 
much curtailed under the management of the Company, and the 
unrecorded cultivation having been brought to account, it was 
impossible that the existing rates could be realised in any but the most 
favourable seasons. He, therefore, recommended a permanent reduction 
of Rupees 84,000 as “ requisite to the interests of the inhabitants, and 
likely both to promote extension of cultivation, and to ensure the facility 
and regularity of the collections.” In consequence of the comparative 
cheapness of grain in the current season he further recommended a 
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temporary remission of Rupeés 91,000 in the two divisions of the 
district. 

On July 25th, 1811, the Board announced the resolve of Government 
to continue the system of village leases for a still further period. Seven 
years was first proposed, but ten eventually decided upon, in order to 
give the system a fair trial. Mr. Greme was again very much opposed 
to the continuation of the system, and on August 7th wrote: “ An 
extreme anxiety for the permanent welfare of the numerous body of 
inhabitants committed to my protection induces me to make another 
effort to secure their interests.” He proposed that the settlement 
should be made directly with them, each cultivator being held answer- 
able, in proportion to the extent of his holding, for the arrears of each 
individual ryot. This he considered would create a general excitement 
to personal exertion, and make the ryots mutually assist one another in 
cases of misfortunes. He proposed as the basis of his settlement 
the average collections of the past seven years. 

In reply the Board of Revenue, on August 12th, expressed their 
willingness that the settlement should be effected with as many of the 
villagers as possible, but only doubted whether many might not be too 
poor to be eligible to take a part in the contract. One point they 
insisted upon, that the settlement should not be with each ryot, but 
with the whole body of renters for the whole farm, each renter being 
responsible for the full amount of the farm. The Collector was 
directed, in forming the settlement, to keep in mind the idea of a 
permanent settlement to be based upon it. The object of the lease was 
but to prepare the way for a permanent settlement, “‘ to raise a super- 
structure only to be partially modified, and, by these means, also to 
afford the Collector the advantage of unembarrassed leisure for carrying 
the necessary modifications into effect.”” The basis proposed by Mr. 
Greeme they considered too low, being Rupees 2,10,000 less than the 
settlement for Fasli 1220, and they thought that it should not fall 
short of the average of the three years’ lease. 

On September 7th Mr. Graeme expressed his concern to find that the 
Board objected to the average collections of seven years being taken as 
the basis for the lease. It was true that the period included two years of 
extraordinary drought and famine, but what security, he asked, had the 
renters that such years would not recur. ‘‘ Though the average collec- 
tions of seven years falls so much short of the settlement of Fasli 1220, it 
is only Rupees 76,818 less than the collections of that fasli, and I am 
much afraid that the amount collected was more than it was expedient 
for the future interests of the country to collect, but, at the time of 
collecting, it was difficult to know this, or to act otherwise than try to 
bring in as much of the settlement as possible.” 

On August 14th, 1812, the Collector reported the particulars of his 
settlement for the ten years. The amounts for each year exclusive of 
peshoush were as follows :— 
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Fasli. . RS. 

1221 (1811-12)... «wees we: «:18, 60,918 
1222 (1812-18) .. =... ww eS «16, 43,188 
1228 (1818-14) .. 9... we we Swe: 16,60,242 
1224 (1814-15) .. = ws ae ewe: 16,68,128 
1225 (1815-16) .. 39... wwe we: :16,70,418 
1226 (1816-17) .. = «. anne: «16, 72,182 
1227 (1817-18) .. 3... wwe te :16,72,877 
1228 (1818-19) .. .. «2. «s+ 16,72,894 
1229 (1819-20) ..  .. «sees as :16,72,758 
1280 (1820-21) . 16, 75,376 


The average was asia 1,89,595 less than the settlement of 
Fasli 1220, the last year of the triennial lease, but reductions had been 
necessary on account of the general poverty of the people, the cheapness 
of grain, emigration, and other circumstances. He had also taken into 
consideration the over assessment of Rupees 84,000 in Fasli 1215, but 
as the season of Fasli 1221 had been extremely bad, he found it 
impossible to make the settlement for that year upon the general basis 
proposed, and he had accordingly formed it with reference to the state of 
the season, and the exhausted condition of the renters. The total 
deduction, which he thus found it necessary to make, amounted to Rupees 
2,75,031, which however he did not intend permanently to relinquish, but 
to apportion on the remaining years of the lease, so that the average of the 
ten years should equal that of the seven preceding.! Both Government 
and the Board approved of these arrangements, but the former considered 
that the permanent lease should be introduced as speedily as possible, 
for otherwise they apprehended that ryots might decrease their cultiva- 
tion in order to secure better terms for themselves eventually. It was, 
therefore, directed that a clause should be inserted in the renters’ 
agreements declaring that they should be permanent, if approved by 
Government, in all cases in which satisfactory terms had been offered 
“In the improbable case of the Honorable Court withholding their 
sanction to the settlement being rendered perpetual, it will at all 
events be binding on Government for ten years.” 

The season of Fasli 1222 was an indifferent one. Many of the 
renters lost heavily on their speculations, and it was with difficulty that 
the closing balances of the year were realised. Mr. Graeme again 
expressed his opinion against the settlement. ‘I cannot,” he wrote on 
March 19th, 1812, “ deceive myself, and 1 should be unwilling to deceive 
the Government, by holding out the hope that the present amount of 


1 The Board subsequently, in 1816, declared that they had never sanctioned the 
Collector’s proposal for ‘ shrayam ,’ or subsequent addition of temporary remission, and say 
that it is certainly at variance with the fundamental principles of the lease ; they directed 
that from Fasli 1225 it should be discontinued, but did not propose a refund of past 
collections. Since nothing had been said regarding the ‘ shréyam ’ in the Board’s original 
proceedings on the Collector’s report, their censure of his action seems unjust. 
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demand, whether as applied to the village rent, or toa temporary or 
permanent ryotwari settlement, possesses any strong principle of 
production ; that it contains the seed of any comprehensive improve- 
ment within the period of the lease, or perhaps within any given 
period.” He urged the advisability of making a general reduction of 
10 per cent., thus leaving a surplus to those “ whose keen sense of interest 
would be likely to urge them to an early application of it to the general 
improvement of the country.”” The present demand, he felt assured, left 
little more than enough for bare subsistence, and would, in the event of 
a famine, produce enormous calamity. 

The following years were, however, more favourable to the prospects 
of the lease, and in October 1815 Mr. Gresme reported that the renters 
had on the whole certainly derived profits, and under a series of moderate 
years he had no doubt that the system would thrive. 

The cherished scheme of Government and Board had, however, before 
this received a death blow from the Court of Directors in England, 
who expressed their surprise that the decennial lease should have been 
adopted in the face of repeated letters from home, in which the Court 
had expressed opinions unfavourable to that mode of settlement. In 
1813 therefore Government issued orders that the ten years’ lease should 
be announced as terminable. 

In 1818 Mr. Greeme left the district which he had so successfully 
administered for 15 years. Before leaving he recorded his opinion as 
to the amount of the eventual demand which Government should make. 
Though the Mahommedan accounts, he observed, went to show that the 
Company had been more moderate than their predecessors, those accounts 
could not be depended upon, and probably much which appeared in 
them was never collected, and never reached the treasury. The three 
years’ lease was admittedly too high. The other leases were the average 
from 1211 to 1217, and the decennial lease which was fixed with reference 
to the former. With regard to the decennial lease, the years following 
Fasli 1221 were “favourable beyond the general expectations,” and, were 
this state of affairs continued, the assessment might be considered 
moderate ; but it was obviously impossible to count upon such an event. 
The reduction of 10 per cent. he had previously recommended would be 
‘‘ a real boon to the people, and worthy of the generosity of Government.” 
Were it considered sufficient that the district should simply be stationary, 
a remission of from 3 to 4 per cent. was still, he considered, advisable, 
though a higher reduction of the Government demand was desirable. 
He pointed to the case of the decennial renters who had granted remis- 
sions of from 10 to 12 per cent. without injuring their aggregate collec- 
tions, but on the contrary deriving considerable profit. A remission of 
12 per cent., therefore, would probably not result in any positive or 
certain loss of revenue. 

He then proceeded to defend the ryotwary system which had been 
unjustly charged as an organised system of oppression. “ Specific acts 
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of severity, which it has been attempted to attach peculiarly and almost 
exclusively to the ryotwary, have been practised under every species of 
administration. * * Far from these evils having been introduced, or 
confirmed by the ryotwary they have been moderated and nearly exter- 
minated, where the Collector has possessed those feelings for the 
welfare of the common ryots, for which I give credit to most of the 
Collectors who were early educated in an attachment to the revenue line, 
and particularly in a partiality for a system whose first inherent prin- 
ciple is to raise the low and to humble the great.’ Over assessment, 
he admitted, had made ryotwary settlements oppressive, but “ the evil of 
over assessment has tainted every system, and I sincerely believe that 
the ryotwary, by exposing more details, by causing more direct and more 
constant communication between Collectors, and their inferior native 
officers, and the ryots, has more early led to the detection of it, and to 
the means of correcting it, and in practice to a more lenient enforcement 
of the Government dues. * * But leave the village lease to the opera- 
tion of a permanent settlement, or a settlement, for a long duration, on 
the principle of the interference of revenue officers being unnecessary ; 
withdraw the efficient revenue establishment, and leave the disputes 
between ryots to be determined entirely by distant tribunals, and it 
will end in the subjection of the ryots.” 

The term of the decennial lease closed in 1821, when Mr. Cooke 
reintroduced the ryotwary system. The Board, in submitting to 
Government Mr. Greeme’s letter, had given it as their opinion that a 
remission nearly equal to that proposed by the Collector was necessary 
to bring about an improvement in the district. ‘ This sum will not be 
ultimately lost to the State. Actively stimulating the powerful principle 
of self interest among the agricultural body of the people, it will 
circulate in a thousand channels to the augmentation of stock, the exten- 
sion of cultivation, and the increase of food and population throughout 
the country ; and, annually accumulating in the hands of those whose 
local knowledge, pursuits, and personal interest render them best 
calculated to expend it with benefit to the country, it will bring home 
to each inhabitant of these provinces advantages at present unknown, 
while it may again be drawn into the coffers of the State by raising 
the assessment to its present amount, so soon as the increased wealth 
and prosperity of the people shall have rendered that measure compa- 
tible with a continuance of progressive improvement.” The result 
of these appeals was the approval by Government of the reduction of 

“12 per cent. recommended by Mr. Greme, and though the remissions 
allowed by Mr. Cooke were generally in excess of this, the revenue of 
Fasli 1230 did not fall off proportionately, as the favourable character of 
the season led to extended cultivation. The average remissions 
were :— 

On punjah a is a7 ». 143 per cent. 


»» nanjah ae ee oe ~- 104% do. 
9? garden lands ee ee ee ee 644 do. 
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but it varied in different taluks and villages. In Chittoor it was as 
much as 20 per cent., but in Arcot not more than 8} per cent., while in 
some villages it reached 50 per cent. The Board, however, disapproved 
of these discriminate remissions, and considered that the 12 per cent. 
reduction should be applied to the rates fixed by Mr. Greme in 1805, 
as those were settled by an experienced officer, after some years of 
ryotwary experience, whereas now, after a long series of years of 
leasing, the Revenue officers had, as found by the Sub-Collector Mr. 
Chamier, lost much of their Revenue experience. They directed, there- 
fore, that a uniform and equal remission of 12 per cent. should be 
made on all assessments, instead of continuing the “ arbitrary and 
undefined mode in which the reduction of Fasli 1231 was made.” In 
this view the Government concurred, remarking that “ any inequalities 
in the assessment were probably the result of different degrees of 
industry and capital employed, or were those accidental ones to which 
all settlements are liable.” 

These instructions arrived too late to allow of the system being 
introduced in Fasli 1232, but in the following year a uniform reduction 
of 124 per cent., or 2 annas in the rupee, was allowed. This proportion 
was chosen for the sake of its convenience in calculating the remission 
on each puttah. 

The result of these concessions was, however, not such as was expected. 
The revenue continued to decrease—a circumstance attributed to the 
bad character of the seasons following the decennial lease. The season 
of Fasli 1233 was very disastrous. Many cattle had died, and ryots had 
emigrated in great numbers. The succeeding year was marked by 
inadequate and untimely rains. Though Fasli 1285 was more 
favourable, much land was left waste for want of persons to cultivate 
it; but Fasli 1236 was unusually favourable, and the revenue rose 
very considerably. 

In 1829 the Collector, Mr. Nisbet, expressed his opinion that the 
assessment was still too high, and recommended a further reduction of 
62 per cent. in the northern taluks and 10 per cent. in the southern, not to 
be applied uniformly, but discriminately as in Fasli 1231, according to 
the degree of over assessment in different taluks or villages. The 
pymaish rates he pronounced to be most unequal, and he proposed to 
correct them by giving remission up to 20 per cent. in some cases, and 
less in others, the average on the whole being brought up to 183. 

He compared the average wet and dry assessments of this district 
with those of the neighbouring district of Chingleput. 





North Arcot. | Chingleput. 





RS. A. P. RS. A. P. 
Dry 3 8 0 1 0 0 
Wet 1112 0 4 6 5 
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A general revision of the assessment was, Mr. Nisbet considered, 
urgently needed, and for this purpose he asked for a Special Assistant. 
A similar measure had been urged for the southern taluks by Mr. H. 
Chamier, the Sub-Collector, immediately after the reintroduction of 
ryotwary system in 1822. The survey of these taluks had originally 
been made in a very imperfect manner. Only cultivated land had been 
surveyed, the infm and waste lands being left untouched. Even 
the measurements of cultivated lands were very roughly calculated, 
not by fields, but in extensive blocks, including nullas, hillocks, and 
roads, and the consequence was that in many cases the accounts exhibited 
larger extents of land than ryots actually held.! Fields were unnumbered, 
and undefined by any particular marks, so that it was almost impossible 
to identify them. During the periods of the leases, the Curnams and 
renters had taken advantage of these ambiguities in the accounts, and 
had altered the classification of many fields, representing much of the 
best land to be of a low class, and raising inferior lands to a high class 
with the natural result of throwing the latter out of cultivation. 
Disputes regarding boundaries were of frequent occurrence, and a 
resurvey was, in Mr. Chamier’s opinion, necessary “not only for the 
security of the revenue, but for the security of the peace, and prevention 
of litigation.” 

On May 17th, 1822, the resurvey was sanctioned. It began in Fasli 
1283, but its progress was repeatedly delayed. The direction of the 
Board that the standard should be such as could be readily converted into 
acres, led to the necessity of altering all the measuring chains from 24 
to 33 feet. When this alteration was effected the unfavourable season 
of Fasli 1233 occurred, and the work was impeded owing to the number 
of cultivators who had deserted from the southern taluks. In many 
places indeed it hed to be stopped altogether until the proprietors 
returned. ‘The work was resumed in Fasli 1286, and carried on to a 
considerable extent by Mr. Nisbet until he left the district. As far as it 
went it was a carefully executed piece of work. After the assessment 
was revised by the Collector’s Cutcherry it was submitted to punchayets, 
and their objections were inquired into and disposed of. Every ryot 
was given an opportunity of pointing out how he was aggrieved, and 


1 On October 23rd, 1854, Mr. Bourdillon gave two examples of this, viz., the villages of 
Chakramalfr and Mandiélum in the Arcot Taluk. ‘In the former out of an extent of 
Kanis 229 of wet land, shown in the accounts, there is no more in reality than 182, leaving 
a deficiency of Kénis 47, or 20 percent. The assessment on the deficient land amounts 
to about Rupees 650. In Mandidlum there is a deficiency of Kanis 40, out of Kénis 
167, or 232 per cent., and the assessment of the deficient land is about Rupees 600. If 
the whole of the land were cultivated these large sums would have to be paid over and 
above the nominal assessment.’’ 

It appears froma report of Mr. Garrow that the South Arcot gunta was really one 
having a side of 23 feet, as Rayojee measured it by 24 feet of the tallest man in the 
district, and threw in 2 feet for charity. Twenty-six of these feet <= 23 English feet. 
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Mr. Nisbet said that he “had ultimately the satisfaction of receiving 
the assurance of every ryot who took his puttah that he was satisfied.” 
His successor, Mr. Roberts, reported on October 25th, 1827, that the 
measurement of 988 villages had been completed, the assessment settled 
in 954, and ajmaish in 739; but he recommended a, reduction of 10 
per cent. on Mr. Nisbet’s rates, and discontinued the survey until orders 
upon his recommendation should be passed. Mr. Nisbet’s rates he 
pointed out were far higher than those in the Ceded Districts, and in 
some cases 25 per cent. higher than those fixed by Mr. Ravenshaw. 
He also criticised Mr. Greme’s settlement of the northern taluks, 
pointing out several flaws in it. Taking one village as an example, he 
showed that the renters during the period of the leases had remitted 
upwards of 30 per cent. on the assessment of the highest class two crop 
wet lands. All first class one crop land had been waste since Fasli 12383, 
and most of the first and second class two crop lands. He recommended a 
further reduction of 6 per cent. as necessary for the “reciprocal welfare 
of Government and ryots,’’ and spoke of the “melancholy distress of 
the ryots, and the very deteriorated state of the country, in comparison 
with its former prosperity.” 

It was not until 1830 that the Board found leisure to consider Mr. 
Roberts’ reports. In that year they called for a large number of survey 
records, and recorded their opinion that the Collector had proceeded on 
entirely wrong principles in revising his predecessor’s assessments. He 
had not proved the ill-effects of the discriminate remission, his plans were 
“crude and undigested, his schemes founded on no definite principle, 
and palpably inexpedient,” and they submitted to Government the 
question whether it was advisable, under these circumstances, to entrust 
the completion of the work to Mr. Roberts. Government replied, in 
1832, that Mr. Roberts would be moved _to another department, and that 
as the survey and assessment required much local experience the 
question of reassessmeat had better stand over. And so the subject 
dropped for a time. 

On February 16th, 1838, Mr. J. D. Bourdillon, then Sub-Collector, 
brought to notice the fact that a very large extent of the best land in 
the southern taluks remained waste. The revenues of the Southern 
Division had, he said, regularly diminished since the Company had been 
in charge of them. The extents of wet land cultivated had increased, 
but all the more highly assessed fields had been abandoned. There 
had been a steady decrease in the revenues of both northern and southern 
taluks, the difference in the northern taluks between Fasli 1215 and the 
average of Faslis 1245, 6 and 7 being in— 


BB. 
Nanjah i - we .. 80,000 and odd. 
Punjah as - es .. £0,000 


99 


Totakal ee oe oe ». 1,20,000 


+9 
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In the southern taluks there were no accounts before the lease, but 
the difference between Fasli 1232 and the average of Faslis 1245, 6 and 
/ was in— 


RS. 
Nanjah a oe oa .. 1,70,900 
Punjah a ag .s z8 5,361 
Totakal ive és se ea 9,710 


He attributed this mainly to the fact that there was in the southern 
taluks no distinction between the charge for one and two crops on wet 
land, as there was in the northern. ‘The highest class lands were 
probably assessed for two crops and the lowest for one, but this cannot be 
now distinguished, and so remission cannot be given when second crop is 
not cultivated. Hence the higher class land is given up, and the lower 
class cultivated with two crops without any extra charge.” He proposed 
that the assessment should be divided between the crops, two-thirds 
being assessed upon the first, and one-third upon the second. But even 
this would not bring under cultivation the most highly rated fields, for 
which a reduction of assessment was urgently needed. They had never 
been cultivated, except during the times of the leases. After the conclu- 
sion of the decennial lease a remission of about 94 per cent. was allowed 
in Fasli 1231, and 8% per cent. in Fasli 1232, but was discontinued in 
and after Fasli 1233 in consequence of the survey. 

The Collector, Mr. Ogilvie, however, raised objections to Mr. Bour- 
dillon’s proposed treatment of a second crop on wet land, on the ground 
that the survey accounts did not distinguish between one and two 
crop land, and he recommended that the best remedy for the declining 
prosperity of the southern taluks was the completion and introduction 
of Mr. Nisbet’s survey, which had been partially completed. The 
assessment would produce an increase, but deducting 10 per cent., as 
recommended by Mr. Roberts, there would be a slight general remission 
in favour of the ryots, and he strongly urged the advisability of com- 
pleting, and introducing the survey with the 10 per cent. remission. 
Still nothing was done, though in 1840 the Board promised to submit 
their “ matured sentiments to Government at an early date.” arly in 
1842 Mr. Bourdillon succeeded to the charge of the district, and on 
September 3rd he again brought the subject to notice; but the Board 
delayed giving their sanction, as the best mode of conducting a survey 
was still under consideration. In 1853 Mr. Brett recommended the 
completion of the survey, asin his opinion the inequalities of that of Fasli 
1215 were the chief causes of the decline of revenue in the southern 
taluks. In the succeeding year Mr. Bourdillon, the Collector, received 
orders from the Board to give immediate relief in cases where “the 
excessive pressure of the assessment has tended to keep valuable lands 
permanently out of cultivation, and to frame a scheme for a more general 
and systematic revision of the reduction of assessment.” 


pe 
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Mr. Bourdillon was in this year removed to a seat in the Board, but 
before leaving the district he submitted his proposals in a letter, dated 
October 23rd, 1854. For affording immediate relief he had dealt with 
whole classes of land in order to avoid delay—an arrangement which in 
some cases led to the grant of remission to cultivated lands, and in 
others to the withholding of relief to fields which were waste; but on 
the whole great relief was afforded, until the more complete measure 
was matured. But little relief was granted to the northern taluks, 
owing to the greater industry of the ryots and the division of the 
assessment between two crops. Of the result of his arrangements he 
wrote: “ About Rupees 18,000 of present revenue is given up, but in 
return there is the reasonable prospect of a large accession of revenue 
from the waste land subjected to the reduction. The total assessment 
charged on that land, at the reduced rates, is Rupees 1,80,579, being 
just ten times the amount of revenue now given up. The whole of the 
land is now waste and unproductive, and supposing that only half of it 
is brought under cultivation as a consequence of the present reductions, 
there will be an increase of Rupees 90,000 to set off against the loss of 
Rupees 18,000.” To meet the complaints of deficiency in holdings in 
the southern taluks, Mr. Bourdillon ordered that Mr. Nisbet’s survey 
should be adopted, in all villages in which it was complete, in the 
settlement of the current year. ‘This measure will remove a standing 
grievance and a great deal of discontent.” 

As to the more general and systematic revision of the assessment, he 
remarked that ‘‘even assuming the quantity of produce, and the. 
commutation rate as fair, the burden of assessment has been increased 
by the subsequent fall in the prices of grain.” Excluding the taluks 
about the ghauts, where it was less, this fall varied from 17 to 60 per 
cent. and was “‘not natural, resulting from the cheapening of the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, or from a lowering of the cost of bringing grain to 
market through improvement of roads, or from increased skill obtaining 
heavier crops, but rather from the non-increasing, and even diminishing 
demand of the non-agricultural classes, and partly from the increase in 
the value of silver.’ Not only was this disastrous to the ryot, but also 
to Government, for the revenues of many villages had fallen to a half, 
or even a third, of what they formerly were. ‘“ Whether we look to the 
north or south a reduction of the assessment is certainly necessary. We 
find extensive tracts of land waste, including much of the very best 
quality, especially in the southern taluks, and the chief cause certainly 
is the heavy pressure of the Government tax; and though the fact that 
the assessment is so heavy as to keep land out of cultivation, is a proof 
that it ought to be reduced, the comverse is far from being true, that 
where land is cultivated the assessment must be moderate. There are 
villages in which the owners of the land have become so utterly impove- 
rished, that their whole land is mortgaged, and they now cultivate for 
mortgagees who allow them just sufficient to maintain them, In -very 
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many other cases the ryots have contracted their holdings to what is 
just enough to give them the means of living, and cultivate that, less 
for profit, than because they must do so or starve, no other means being 
open to them to gain a livelihood.” 

As to the extent of reduction, he gave it as his opinion that 5 pagodas 
per kéni for two crops was ‘“‘as much as could be paid regularly, on good 
land, well provided with irrigation, and not remote from a market, if the 
owner is to receive more than a mere subsistence,” but, to be on the safe 
side, suggested that the highest rate for one crop should be Rupees 10, 
with an extra charge of Rupees 6-4-0 for a second crop. A total 
reduction of 30 per cent. all over the district was necessary on both 
cultivated and waste, this being an addition to the 12 per cent. already 
allowed in the northern taluks. The reduction was to be greater in the 
south than in the north, the difference being, however, partly equalised 
by the abolition of the teazgary remission, and the imposition of a 
second crop assessment in some cases. In no cases would less than 10 
per cent. be deducted, so that thus the teazgéry would disappear. 

The punjah rates were more moderate, but the average cultivation 
of the last ten years was only one-third of the whole. Taking the 
cultivation of Fasli 1262, the average assessment on the cultivated dry 
lands was Rupees 2-4-5 in the northern, and Rupees 2-13-3 in the 
southern taluks, whereas in other districts it was— 


RS. A. P. 
In Bellary ise ate 5% . O14 7 
», Cuddapah .. a as .. 1 1 :°0 
,, Coimbatore .. : Ac .. 1 0 6 
,» Salem a ee ee ee 2 
», Madura S8 ‘a »» 112 56 
», Tanjore we 1 8 10 


He proposed a reduction of 15 per cent., which would bring the 
average for North Arcot down to Rupees 1-14-0. That the temporary 
loss of revenue would be speedily made good seemed clear from the fact 
that already the rumour of the intended reductions had had the effect 
of causing much waste land to be ploughed, even in that year of drought, 
simply tosecure an interest init. “ But even ifthere were less certainty 
that the changes proposed would result in gain instead of loss, I should 
still urge them. Hevenue is not the only consideration. The Govern- 
ment of a great country is not conducted wholly on the same principles 
as a mercantile concern. The happiness and comfort, the peaceableness 
and contentment of the people are also items in the account, and in the 
present case they will add largely to the profits of the venture. I have 
no hesitation in saying that the changes now advocated, if carried into 
effect, will spread joy and lightness of heart through the length and 
breadth of this province. And not only that. It may fairly be expected 
that the increased demand -for labour, and its consequent better remune- 
ration, will have the effect of reclaiming to industrious and orderly 
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habits, classes who now live in a great measure by plunder, and are a 
pest to society.” Finally, Mr. Bourdillon recommended that an instal- 
ment should be given in the form of a percentage remission. 

The Board, of which Mr. Bourdillon was now a member, approved 
of his proposal, and recommended a temporary reduction, until the 
scheme was worked out, of 25 per cent. (excluding the 12} per cent. 
already allowed) on all lands in the Chittoor, Chandragiri, Tiruvallam 
and Sétghur Taluks, and in other taluks 12} per cent. on all lands, 
but 182 on nanjah and totakél bearing a higher assessment than 
Rupees 14. Government approved of these proposals, Mr. Bourdillon 
being then Secretary, and signing their proceedings. 

As extra European aid was required to carry out the scheme for 
revising the assessment, Mr. George Banbury was, in 1855, appointed as 
an Additional Sub-Collector for that purpose. In June 1856 his 
proposals for the northern taluks were ready. Wet assessments from 
Rupees 19-11-5 to Rupees 17-9-9 were brought down to Rupees 10, 
and similar reductions made for lower classes and for dry lands. 

The rates were as follows :— 














Class. Punjah | Nanjah. Class. Punjah. | Nanjah. 

RS. A. P,| RS. A. Pz RS. A. P. | BS. A. P 

1 6 0 0;10 0 OjF11 20 0; 5 0 0 
2 6 0 0; 9 8 0412 112 0/] 4 8 0 
3 4 00; 9 0 0718 1 8 0| 4 0 0 
4 312 0; 8 8 0714 14 0; 38 8 0 
5 3 8 0; 8 0 07415 10 0; 3 0 0 
6 3 4 0] 7 8 0716 012 0; 2 8 0 
7 3 0 0;| 7 0 OfF17 0 8 0; 2 0 0 
8 212 0; 6 8 0718 0 40/ 1 8 0 
9 28 0; 6 0 0719 03 0; 10 0 
10 24 0; 56 8 07420 oe 0 8 0 





The first and second class of punjah consisted of garden lands irrigated 
by wells, or Ménavari lands, that is lands so low as to yield rice crops by 
aid of rain alone. The nanjah rates were for a single crop, 50 per cent. 
extra being charged for a second crop. The number of wet rates were 
by these means reduced from 141 to 20, and dry rates from 55 to 19. 
Eventually the three lowest wet assessments were raised to Rupees 2, 
which is now the smallest sum paid for a kani of nanjah. 

In the southern taluks it was found difficult to adopt Mr. Nisbet’s 
classification as proposed by Mr. Bourdillon, and to separate double and 
single crop lands. Mr. Banbury, therefore, ascertained all the old rates, 
reduced the highest most, and grouped several into one. The highest 
charge for double crop wet land was Rupees 15, except in Pélar and 
Wandiwash, which were more needy taluks, and in which the assessments 
were made one step lower, the highest double crop rates being Rupees 14. 
There were 30 wet rates, varying from Rupees 15 to 2, and 37 dry rates, 
varying from Rupees 6 to Annas 3. The total sacrifice of revenue for the 
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whole district was upon wet land Rupees 3,44,794, and on dry Rupees 
1,28,868. As there were Kanis 66,479 of wet newly assessed at Rupees 
5,09,930, and Kénis 343,964 of dry newly assessed at Rupees 5,79,690, 
still waste, it seemed probable that the temporary loss of four and-a- 
half lakhs would in a few years be made good. 

The results of this measure are best shown by a statement of the 
average land revenue during quinquennial periods prior and subsequent 
to its introduction. 


Average Land Revenue. 


Before. . After. 
RS. RS. 
Fasli 1250-54 (1840-44) .. 15,61,893 | Fasli 1265-69 (1855-59) .. 16,19,6138 
» 1255-59 (1845-49) .. | 15,71,917 | ,, 1270-74 (1860-64 17,01,548 
», 1260-64 (1850-54) .. 15,56,946 », 1275-79 (1865-69 16,22,822 ! 


In 1864 Mr. J. D. Robinson obtained sanction to allow a small further 
reduction upon the assessment of waste lands newly brought under the 
plough, the minimum assessment still being Rupees 2 for wet, and 
Annas 3 for dry lands. The reductions were arranged thus :— 


Northern Taluks. 


Wet assessments between Rs. 10 0 and Rs. 8 0 reduced to Rs. 8 0 
Do. do. 8 0 5 0 do. 5 0 
Do. do. 5 0 3 0 do. 3 0 
Do. do. 8 0 20 do. 20 
Dry do. 6 0 3 8 do. 3 8 
Do. do. 3 8 20 do. 20 
Do. do 20 1 0 do. 10 
Do. do. » 10 08 do. 08 
Do. do. » O08 ‘i 0 4 do. 0 4 


Southern Taluks. 


Wet assessments between Rs. 15 0 and Rs. 11 0 reduced to Rs. 11 0 
Do. do. ge EOS . Be 6 8 do. 6 8 
Do. do. on 2: ee 44 do. 44 
Do. do. » 44 - 8 4 do. 3 4 


Dry assessments as in the northern taluks. 

These are now known as the table rates. 

The enormous rise in the value of agricultural produce since the 
‘revision of 1857 has made the assessments of the district comparatively 
light, and an enhancement of the Government demand would probably 
now have little effect upon the area of land cultivated. Some of the 
poor soils, which are really not worth the trouble of cultivation, might be 


1 This includes the period of the famine of 1866. 
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‘relinquished, but the revenue derived from them is insignificant, and 
ryots could afford to pay higher assessments, and yet derive large profit 
from their labour. In the settled estates the amounts paid by the 
cultivators without difficulty, are enormously in excess of those demanded 
for precisely similar lands in Government taluks. 

Weils.—At the time of the survey, 1805, all wells seem to have been 
regarded as the property of Government, and to have been entered as a 
Government source of irrigation, the ryots’ share of the produce raised 
under them being taken as two-thirds. The result was that the number 
of wells did not increase until, within a few years, the Collector granted 
dry lands on permanent dry rates to ryots who sunk wells, and raised 
wet or garden crops. By this means nearly 2,500 acres were, by 1814, 
newly brought under such cultivation. The assessment upon lands 
under old wells however was continued until 1854, the rates being in— 

Northern Division, maximum Rs. 38 8 minimum Ks. 5 4 
Southern do. do. » 928 do. » O4 
the latter being a consolidated double crop charge. 


In 1854 the rates were reduced to— 
Northern Division, maximum Rs. 15 12 minimum Rs. 3 8 
Southern do. do. » 17 8) do. » & 8 


and in 1857 Rupees 6 was made the highest charge throughout the 
district. 

Patiadapachal, or well nanjah, was originally assessed very heavily, 
the highest rates in the northern and southern taluks being Rupees 
16-13-6, and Rupees 35-5-3 (for double crop) respectively. At the 
revision of the assessments these rates were reduced to Rupees 8-8-0 in 
the one case, and Rupees 13 in the other, but Government considered that 
further relief should be extended to these remote investments of capital, 
and ordered that no charge should be made for a second crop. The 
order could not be carried out in the southern taluks, and even in the 
northern ones it was taken to apply only to modern wells, or to old 
ones clearly proved to be the property of the ryot, which virtually 

vexcluded all old wells. In 1865 Mr. Robinson recommended the 
transfer of all well nanjah to the highest punjah rate (Rupees 6), except 
where the wells were situated in the bed of a tank, or in wet lands which 
were their raison d’étre, and they were merely ancilliary sources of 
irrigation. This was approved, with the proviso that in special cases 
tank bed wells might be recommended for favourable treatment. 

Garden Lands or Totakdl.—At the time of pymaish the ryots’ share 
of the produce of lands carrying a garden crop was fixed at 75 per cent., 
but this made the assessments very heavy, and they went as high as 
Rupees 49 per kéni, or Rupees 36 per acre, with the result of almost all 
the highest classes being left waste. In 1854 it was found that 72 per 
cent. of lands bearing an assessment above Rupees 31-8-0, and 63 per 
cent. of those above Rupees 21, were waste. Temporary relief was 

16 
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granted in 1854, and in 1857, lands under tanks and channels were classed 
as nanjab, while others were brought under the higher punjah rates. 

Dasabandam.—The Mahommedan Government of the Carnatic very 
generally granted a portion of the irrigated area under tanks and 
channels, upon what was termed a dasabandam tenure, particularly in 
the Chittoor and Chandragiri Taluks, By this the burden of keep- 
ing those sources of irrigation in repair was transferred to the dasaban- 
dam inémdar, who was granted, originally a tenth of the ayacut, but 
latterly more. After the cession this arrangement was extended, and a 
quarter of the ayacut under tanks, or a fifth under channels, was the 
amount allowed, a proportional charge being imposed on the indm in 
the event of the cultivation falling short. In 1817 the rules were 
applied to those who undertook the construction of new tanks or channels, 
but little advantage appears to have been taken of the concession. The 
system was abandoned in 1844, and many indms have since then 
been gradually resumed, upon default of the indmdars to fulfil the 
conditions of the grant. At present there are in the Government taluks 
of the district 885 tanks, 52 river channels, 33 spring channels, 
10 kondams (anicuts), and 337 wells held under this tenure. 

Village Servants.—The number of these found at the cession was very 
great, including many now obsolete, such as the snake-doctor, head shep- 
herd, head and assistant merchant, and others. They were remunerated 
by mdniams and méra. The former were grants of land of two kinds, 
tarabadi, and damdshai. The first consisted of a definite grant of land, 
and the other of one-eleventh part of the village cultivation, except 
garden lands. These were divided, in certain proportions, among the 
various village servants. Méra was likewise of two kinds, aravadi méra, 
and tundu kéni méra. The former was very simple. The méra dittam 
account of the village showed how many merkals of grain were due to 
village servants on each kéni cultivated, and the amount was com- 
muted at rates fixed in 1805. The latter was of a very complicated 
nature, and it is difficult to conceive how it originated. It was calcu- 
lated thus. The nanjah beriz was ascertained, and converted into grain 
at 8 kallams to the pagoda, 7.e., at nearly double the commutation rate. 
The quotient was divided by from 30 to 40, being the supposed number 
of merkals produced on a k4ni in different villages, and on the 
amount, taken as kanis, the méra was calculated according to the old 
méra dittam account. 

In 18038 the Collectors of both the Northern and Southern Divisions of 
Arcot resumed all these emoluments, but the new arrangements made 
in the two districts differed. Mr. Cockburn at first resumed both the 
lands and méras of monigars and curnams in Tiruvallam, Shdélinghur, 
and Venkatagirikéta, but in Chittoor, Tirupati, Sétghur, and Cadapa- 
nattam left them their mdéniem lands. Talldries he left as he found 
them, and others, except ndétagars, he charged with one quarter of the 
assessment of their inaém lands. In 1806 the monigars and curnams of 
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Chittoor and Tirupati shared the fate of those in the less fortunate 
taluks, as in 1808 did those in the remainder of the Northern Division. 
Their remunerations were paid in money according to a fixed scale, 
depending upon the revenue of the village. Notagars were given no 
emoluments at all. Mr. Garrow in the Southern Division resumed the 
méniams and méras of monigars, and curnams, and notagars, but only 
the méras of talldries, and reduced the extent of rent free lands held by 
smiths, carpenters, and others to half a kani of nanjah, and as much of 
punjah. Monigars, curnams, and notagars received a money payment. 

These arrangements were disapproved of by Government, who ordered 
the restoration of the resumed privileges, but the order was not obeyed 
until 1826, when all were restored except in the Chittoor Taluk, where, 
owing to the lax administration of Abdul Wahab, monigars had in some 
cases appropriated maniem lands assessed at more than Rupees 1,200 a 
year. After inquiry part of these was restored, and the rest resumed. 
The value of the lands given back was altogether Rupees 2,13,212 on 
cultivated, and Rupees 34,865 on waste, while the money payments 
discontinued aggregated Rupees 1,27,422, the loss of Government being 
therefore Rupees 1,20,655. 

Moturfa.—This tax appears to have been a remnant of the old mouzwar, 
or village lease system, under which the lessees were under no fixed 
rules as to the classes from whom, or the property on which, the amount 
of their leases should be levied. The Company continued to collect the 
tax at the rates that had been in force under the Nabob. Shepherds, 
painters of chintz, bricklayers, and the owners of shops, looms, oil-mills, 
furnaces, indigo vats, &c., were able, but upon no fixed principle. In 
no place except Arcot did bricklayers pay, while shepherds and others 
were in some villages liable, and in others they were endowed with iném 
lands ; the cause of this difference being found in the fact that in the 
one case they gave their services to the community gratis, and in the 
other they charged for them. From the absence of uniformity in the 
moturfa it was considered objectionable, and in 1860 was abolished in all 
Sircar taluks, and in every settled estate except Karvétnagar. The 
proprietors received compensation forthe withdrawal of their right to 
levy the tax, but Karvétnagar declined to accept reasonable terms, and 
by him the moturfa is still collected. The revenue derived from the tax 
in various years has been as follows :— 


Fasli. RS 

1236 a sie ca i ae ». 930,899 
1241 ‘ee ‘3% ‘a ot a .. 33,258 
1246 és as Mer ie a ». 32,295 
1251 a a es ch sa .. 985,588 
1256 — Ke as ea ste .. 935,813 
1261 ee ais oa i ae .. 939,359 
1266 nc - is ee is ». 41,812 
1270 ma a ». 988,103 


In Fasli 1271 it was discontinued. 
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Abkary.—The revenue under this head is drawn from two sources, 
viz., arrack, or country distilled liquor, and toddy, the fermented juice 
of the palm. 

The system adopted by Government for several years was that of 
leasing out the toddy farms of portions of the district, and licensing 
arrack shops and stills in various localities, with unrestricted rights of 
distillation and sale. The number of stills licensed in 1836 was 701, and 
of shops 859. The value of arrack sold in that year was estimated at 
Rupees 1,20,000, while that of toddy was stated to be only Rupees 18,000. 
The Government tax upon a gallon of arrack sold was Rupees 8-11-0 per 
gallon, or 150 per cent. upon the cost of its production. No rule as to 
the strength of the liquor distilled was in force, and the supervision of 
the Collector over the shop-keepers was nominal. The abuses which 
resulted led to the renting out of the arrack monopoly in the same way 
as that of toddy, and the two farms were for some years put up together 
for competition. Finally the excise system, which now prevails, was 
applied to the arrack farm for the whole of the district, while toddy 
farms were let for small portions of it. The arrack contractor pays a 
fixed rate of duty upon all liquor issued by him, at regulated strengths, 
and within certain fixed limits of price, and he moreover guarantees 
that not less than a certain sum shall be paid by him to Government. 
The toddy rents do not vary with the amount of liquor sold. At present 
the strength of arrack issued is 20° U.P., the rate of duty being Rupees 
2-10-0 per gallon, and the limits of price Rupees 4-12-0 to Rupees 3-0-0, 
while the guarantee amount is Rupees 2,42,000. In Fasli 1285 the 
issues reduced to 30° U.P. amounted to 132,048 gallons, and the actual 
sales to 113,383 gallons, the net duty paid being Rupees 2,90,740. This 
was the last year of normal consumption, for the famine began to affect 
sales in the subsequent year, when only 74,620 gallons were disposed of, 
and the net duty fell to Rupees 1,87,945. The toddy farms in Fasli 
1286 realized the following sums :-—~ 


Chittoor aa ae is 3 as .» 11,220 
Chandragiri .. + es a is ~. 4,710 
Palmanér .. or oa iis ie ~. 9,485 
Gudiyétam .. es a ae “4 ~» 20,110 
Vellore i Ma — a ag .. 15,910 
Walaja re aa “i ‘ii is »» 14,500 
Arcot ate Be ss ie a »» 10,990 
Wandiwash .. a 7 ai i .. 8,110 
Polar ee oe oe e. oe »» 4,510 
Kélahastri .. es wa os »» 98,075 
Karvétnagar 7 ve 7 ». 8,720 
Kangundi .. o- oe i 7 .. 5,270 
Punganir .. oe i is os .. 2,920 
Arni ar a es “ Sa ~- 6,150 


Total .. 1,20,580 
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The total abkary reverue for various years was as follows :— 


Fasli. RS. 

1221 (1811-12) .. Per sa ia ». ¢1,722 
1231 (1821-22) .. iis as on .. 1,02,800 
1241 (1831-32) .. is a ie .. 1,25,028 
1251 (1841-42) .. Se a an ~-. 1,22,800 
1261 (1851-52) .. ae Pe i .. 1,380,990 
1271 (1861-62) .. i aa es .. 1,84,871 


1281 (1871-72) 
PfsucusH.— Kdlahastri a, Kérvétnagar. —The bana upon which the 
Kélahastri and Ké4rvétnagar Zemindars originally held their estates 
are not clearly ascertainable, but it is certain that they were under 
obligation to serve in time of war, with a certain number of armed 
retiiners, The péshcush which they paid at the close of the eighteenth 
off tury was small, and whether it had ever been greater seems doubtful. 
ne Nabobs of Arcot however were in the habit of increasing the 
/ Zemindar’s contributions by occasional fines, and nuzzers upon succes- 
sions; but when in 1792 the Zemindaris were transferred to the 
Company, it was stipulated that “‘ the fixed péshcush should not be 
augmented, except by virtue of lawful existing instruments,” and thus 
the Company were precluded from levying any extra contributions. As 
the nature of the British system was such as torender the military 
assistance of the Zemindars valueless, it was resolved, at the cession, to 
relieve them of the burden of maintaining troops, and to add the cost of 
this to the amount of their tribute. Mr. Stratton, who before the 
cession had been appointed Collector of Western Peshoush, reported upon 
the condition of the Zemindars, and from his letter it appears that 
their resources and peshcush were as follows :— 


Revenue. Péshcush. 
RS. RS. 
Kéalahastri se oe .. 4,41,675 37,713 
Karvétnagar ‘3% ‘ ~- 93,389,454 1,14,051 


or, while Kélahastri paid but 81 per cent. of his revenues, Kaérvétnagar 
contributed 33 per cent. of his.’ Lands granted free of rent to military 
retainers were excluded from the assets of the estate. There were many 
of these retainers entirely dependent upon their chief, and ready at his 
bidding to commit any crime. They were of three classes—amaram, 
kattubadi, and mercenary—the two first being paid chiefly in land, and the 
last entirely in money and grain. The amaram peons, who were originally 


1 It cannot be doubted that the resources of Kérvétnagar were never truly reported, 

as the above figures by no means represent the present relative values of the two estates. 
_Mr. Stratton complained of the difficulty of obtaining complete accounts from the Zemin- 
ax, and of the falsity of those submitted to him. He was obliged to begin to measure 
the tend himself, which elicited a second set of accounts, showing, i in the case of one 

mittah, an increase of 71 per cent. The resources were no doubt again understated, and 

the name of the Brahman minister who deceived Mr. Stratton, is still mentioned in 


Kérvétnagar. 
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the only military retainers, were of the highest class, and might use what 
weapon they chose. Their appointment was hereditary, and they held 
lands on very favourable terms, a village being generally assigned to 
from eight to ten of them, who were considered as its merdsidars, and paid 
a quitrent. The kattubadi, on the other hand, was nothing more than the 
village constable, whose services were utilized in time of war, he being 
bound to serve with a pike or matchlock, and receiving, while absent 
from his village, extra allowances in the shape of batta in money and 
grain. His ordinary emoluments consisted of a fixed amount of waste 
land, which he had to bring under the plough, and for which he paid 
‘“‘ katnams”’ or presents, increasing with its increasing fertility. The 
mercenaries were adventurers who enlisted in the Zemindar’s service, 
and whose appointment was not hereditary. They were paid by assign- 
ments of the rent due by defaulting ryots or renters, from whom the 
Zemindar had been unable to exact his dues 

The cost of these establishments in the case of Kélahastri was esti- 
mated to be Rupees 1,82,525, and in that of Karvétnagar Rupees 
1,45,489. The former maintained 317 amarams, 842 kattubadis, and 
3,918 mercenaries; and the latter 911 amarams, 3,396 kattubadis, and 
only 990 mercenaries. The Commissioners who reported upon the 
Zemindaris in 1802 (October 14th), expressed their hope that, when 
relieved of the expenses of keeping these lawless followers, they would 
“devote their superabundant wealth to those domestic comforts, and 
tranquil enjoyments which have in all ages been the greatest means of 
subduing the ferocity of barbaroustribes, and of substituting the pursuits 
of commerce, luxury, and peace.” They recommended that the peshcush 
in the case of each should be raised to 8. P. 60,000, or Rupees 2,10,000 ; 
but deducting the revenue from salt, customs, and abkary, the tribute of 
KAlahastri was reduced to Rupees 1,90,488, and that of Kérvétnagar to 
Rupees 1,87,663. Deductions have at various times been made on account 
of zemindari lands taken up by Government, and for other reasons. 
The present tribute due by the Zemindars is Rupees 1,76,790 for 
Kélahastri and Rupees 1,80,494 for Karvétnagar. The former has 
accepted a decrease in his peshcush in lieu of the right to collect the 
moturfa tax, while Kérvétnagar has retained that right. The sunnuds 
of both these Zemindars were granted in September 1802. They differ 
from the ordinary form, in that the words “and exclusive of all lands 
and russooms heretofore appropriated to the support of village and 
police establishments ’’ are omitted, and on this ground the Zemindars 
maintain that they possess the right to appoint and dismiss all village 
officers, a pretension which has several times been denied by Govern- 
ment. 

Punganir.—According to Colonel Munro’s report upon this Zemin- 
dari, the earliest record of the peshcush paid is one of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the Zemindar, or Poligar as he was then called, 
having been dispossessed in 1642 by the Sultén of Bijdpur, visited 
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Hyderabad and obtained a grant of Punganir and Avulapalle (a portion 
only of the present estate), which had been taken from the Maddenapalle 
Poligar. These districts were valued at Sherveroy Pagodas 60,000, and 
the peshcush was fixed at halfthat amount. This arrangement continued 
until the reign of Aurangzib, when Zulfikar Khan fixed the terms of the 
Poligar’s tenure at a payment of Sherveroy Pagodas 10,000 in cash, and 
the service of a hundred horsemen valued at Sherveroy Pagodas 8,000, 
and of two thousand footmen valued at Sherveroy Pagodas 22,000, the 
pagoda being worth just Rupees 3. In 1713 the Nabob of Cuddapah 
increased the tribute to Rupees 32,000, and directed that the Poligar 
should during war bring 2,000 footmen into the field. Thirty-four years 
later the districts of Saddam and Kandar, which the Poligar claimed as 
part of his former estate, were restored to him, and at the same time the 
péshcush was reduced to Rupees 60,000. During the Mahratta war of 
1755 the Cuddapah Nabob was slain, and Pungantr formed part of 
the territory ceded to the victors, The Poligar then bribed the Nabob’s 
Dewén to put his tribute down as only Rupees 32,000. During the 
succeeding twenty years the estate frequently changed masters, and the 
tribute varied, but in 1771 was fixed as low as Rupees 28,000 “on 
account of the destitute condition of the country.” When the estate 
came under the Mysore rdj the peshcush was raised to Conteroy 
Pagodas 20,000, plus C. P. 5,000, for durbar expenses, or not quite 
Rupees 75,000 in all. After the peace which terminated the third 
Mysore war, the Poligar was directed to pay ©. P. 30,000, but for paying 
little of it was, in 1795, expelled. He recovered possession during the 
last Mysore war, and at its conclusion his tribute were fixed at 
C. P. 20,000, or nearly Rupees 60,000, of which two-thirds was payable 
to Mysore, and one-third to the Company. Colonel Munro soon drew 
attention to the inconvenience of this arrangement, and the whole of the 
estate was transferred to the Company, an equivalent in land of the 
two-thirds being given to Mysore in exchange. Regarding the tribute 
Colonel Munro expressed his opinion that there was “no reason for 
making it less, but many for making it more, if the country can support 
it,” and he adds that “the necessity for establishing the authority of 
Government in Punganir, and of preventing future disturbances, demands 
a reduction of the Poligar’s power. ’’ For this purpose he proposed that 
the Poligar should receive one-fifth of the gross revenue, “‘ or so much 
less as may be found convenient,” and that he should be entrusted with 
the collection during his good behaviour. This was the proportion 
allowed to other proprietors in the Ceded Districts, and, as in their case, 
the Collector ordered Pungantr to dismiss all his military establishment, 
except the kattubadis or village police. 

The Poligar collected the revenue of his estate until 1808, when the 
three years’ lease began. In 1811 Mr. Ross, then Collector, wrote 
expressing his disbelief that the Poligar could ever have paid the 
enormous sums mentioned by Colonel Munro. The average land rent 
for the past seven years had been less than Rupees 80,000; but the 
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cultivation had been affected by the uncertainty regarding the eventual 
settlement of the estate, and by the three years’ lease; he therefore 
proposed a ryotwari settlement. This the Board of Revenue approved, 
and they viewed with favour the idea of granting the estate to the 
Poligar, with the title of Zemindar, upon terms of his paying two-thirds 
of its value. It contained 69 villages and 675 hamlets, of which 233 
hamlets were granted as indm to amaram peons, faithful servants, 
Brahmans, and the like. The average revenue during the ten years’ lease 
had been Rupees 96,337, and, during the seven years 1809-15, Rupees 
1,01,087, and théy recommended to Government that the péshcush 
should be fixed at Rupees 63,000. In 1815 Government approved and 
directed that a cowle on these terms should be issued, subject to the 
approval of the Court of Directors. The latter, however, refused sanc- 
tion, and the Collector accordingly managed the estate on the ryotwary 
system. The Poligar applied to be allowed the management, and this in 
1825 was permitted, he being allowed one-fifth of the survey assessment, 
any loss, by reduction of rents, falling upon Government. In the 
following year the Poligar was further gratified by being allowed to 
conduct the jamabundi himself, and to issue puttahs under his own 
signature, but he was still dissatisfied, and sent in a strong remonstrance, 
which resulted in Government directing that he should be left inde- 
pendent, paying a tribute of Rupees 68,000 pending a reference to the 
Court of Directors. The Board, however, thought this left him too 
little, and suggested a peshcush of Rupees 51,000 for the first three years, 
and a subsequent rise by increments of Rupees 1,000 every alternate 
year, until in the twentieth year the full amount was reached. This 
too was sanctioned by Government, but, in 1835, the Court of Directors 
again declined to issue a permanent sunnud, though they consented to a 
cowle for twenty years on the terms proposed by the Board. When 
the leases terminated, in 1854, annual engagements were entered into 
with the Poligar for a payment of Rupees 63,000, until a permanent 
sunnud was at last, in 1861, granted on the same terms, with the title of 
Zemindar. The amount was subsequently raised to Rupees 66,987-5-8 
on account of quit-rent charged by the In4ém Commissioner on lands 
within the zemindari. The present peshcush is Rupees 66,859-6-10, 
a reduction of Rupees 127-14-0 having been made for lands taken up for 
the Saddam road. 

Kangundi.—This Zemindari at first formed portion of the Krishna- 
giri Division of the Baéramehdl, and the early correspondence regard- 
ing its settlement is not therefore to be found in the records of this 
district. It appears, however, that the Collector, Colonel Graham, in 
1805, estimated its value at Rupees 60,000 for Sircar lands, and Rupees 
1,00,000 for inaéms. Colonel Graham’s figures were however never acted 
upon, and Colonel Reade, with reference to the assessment, remarked 
that it was 20 per cent. higher than others in his district, which were 
themselves too high. The Poligar paid a peshcush of Rupees 23 734, 
managing the estate as a temporary measure until 1816, when it was 
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attached for arrears and settled by Mr. Graeme. In 1818 the Collector 
proposed that an entirely new survey should be made, and the peshcush 
raised to Rupees 28,241. Government objected to the latter measure, but 
authorized the resurvey of all indéms before the restoration of the estate. 
There was some delay in carrying out these orders, but the work was 
completed in 1823, and in 1824 an order was passed that the Poligar 
should not resume any of the in4m lands without the sanction of Govern- 
ment, and that he should keep up an efficient police. In 1832 a perma- 
nent sunnud was offered, on a peshcush of Rupees 23,733-1-9, but was 
declined. In 1853 a more careful survey of indms was made, for the order 
of 1824, never having been communicated to the Poligar, he had dealt 
with these as he pleased, and had for years refused a sunnud, which 
reserved. the reversionary right to them to Government. The value of 
the in4ms which remained in 1853 was found to be Rupees 57,334, and 
it was proposed, as a compromise, to give up to the Poligar all mokassa, 
raéjaband, kattubadi and military indms, valued at Rupees 31,888, and 
to enfranchise the dasabandam, religious, and personal grants, valued at 
Rupees 25,496. Government approved, only excepting such indms as 
had been granted after Colonel Graham’s survey, unless these had been 
given in substitution for old ones. Finally such an arrangement was 
made, and the Poligar accepted a sunnud in 1872, giving him the title of 
Zemindar, and fixing his peshcush at Rupees 23,030-9-10. This was 
reduced by Rupees 66-9-8, the jodi payable upon Peddabangérunattam 
village, erroneously added to the peshcush, and again by Rupees 5 for 
land taken up by Government. The present peshcush is therefore 
Rupees 22,959-0-2. 

Arni.—This jaghire was, early in the seventeenth century, granted by 
the Sultén of Bijapdr to one Vedaji Bhasker Punt, a Mahratta Brahman, 
for faithful military service. The original sunnud and early records of 
the family are not forthcoming, having been destroyed during the 
Mahommedan invasion of 1690, and it is therefore unknown what tribute 
was at first paid. The estate was held without interruption until 1761, 
when the Nabob attached it, and dispossessed the jaghiredar, in conse- 
quence of his not paying a contribution after the war, and various other 
acts of disobedience. On the conclusion of peace, in 1762, between the 
Nabob and the Tanjore Rajah, the estate was restored on various condi- 
tions, one being that an annual nuzzer of Rupees 10,000 should be paid. 
It was again attached in 1771, and not given back until 1789, when Mr. 
John Holland, Governor of Madras, placed Srinivasa Row, the represen- 
tative of the family, in possession. His successors have received a fresh 
sunnud upon each succession, and paid the same annual nuzzer until 
1872, when a reduction of Rupees 4,000 on account of resumed moturfa 
was made. Other reductions bring the nuzzer down to Rupees 5,099. 

Chittoor and Chandragiri Paliems.—There are at present six of these, 
viz., Bangéri, Ndéraganti, Tamba, Gudipdti, Pulicherla, and Kallar. 
The amounts at first contributed by them to the State are not known, 

17 
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but at the commencement of the eighteenth century, upon the defeat of 
the Poligars, their united peshcush, including that of the zufted Paliems 
of Mogardla, Pullir, Pékdla, and Yedaragunta was fixed at Palliput 
Pagodas 40,000, how distributed there is no means of ascortaining. 
Some years later the Nabob Dost Ali reduced the tribute to less than a 
half, and distributed it thus :— 


P.P. 
Bangéri_ 4,300 
Mogaréla . 2,800 
Néraganti 2,900 
Pullir : 2,700 
Pékéla 2,300 
Pulicherla 1,200 
Kallér : 775 
Tumba . 410 
Gudipaéti . 1,710 


Total .. 19,085 Palliput Pag. 


Abdul Wahéb, brother of the Nabob, in consequence of the contu- 
macy of his vassals, raised their tributes to the following sums :-— 


























—- Peshcush. | Nuzzer. Total. 

P.P. P.P. P.P. 

Bangéri ., ey ee 3,125 3,125 6,250 
Mogaréla = ie 2,459 2,459 4,918 
Pakéla .. .. ..| 2,160 2,160 4,300 
Naraganti si - 2,500 2,500 5,000 
Pular .. 0... oun 2,350 9,350 4,700 
Pulicherla bs sic 1,200 1,200 2,400 
Kallar ..  .. 816 816 1,632 
Tumba... ae “ie 400 400 800 
Gudipéti .. de ay 560 is 560 
Total .. oe | 30,560 


After his return from imprisonment at Seringapatam, Abdul Wahdb 
rearranged the peshcush thus :— 


Peshcush | Nuzzer. | Total. 











P.P. P.P. RS. 
Bangfri.. iis ..| 38,049 0 991 4 11,505 
Mogardéla .. we ..| 1,991 0 606 0 7,026 
Pékéla as ae ee 2,675 4 1,225 0 10,238 
Pullér ake it ..| 2,374 O |} 1,335 0 9,734 
Néfraganti ex ..| 2,490 0; 1,421 8 10,762 
Pulicherla ve -- | 1,144 0 670 0 4,760 
Kallér se 3 $s 748 4 454 8 3,157 
Tumba ia ae 395 12 227 0 1,634 
Gudipéti .. a re 560 0 oe 1,470 





omens ) mcm cine | ee 


Total .. a e 60,286 
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At the cession there were large arrears, though the exact amounts 
could only be ascertained for Faslis 1209 and 1210. Mr. Stratton 
considered that these balances arose from the defiant attitude which the 
Poligars were able to assume by the aid of their retainers, who 
numbered 558 amarams, and 4,324 kattubadis. As they held no 
sunnuds showing that they held on any feudal tonure, he did not call 
upon them to dismiss their peons; but made large temporary additions 
to their tribute, preparatory to a permanent settlement with them. 
The amounts fixed were these :— 


8. P. RS. 0A. OP, 
Bangari “s as .. 8,500 or 29,750 0 0 
Mogarala die 4 ~. 7,000 24,500 0 0 
Pékéla we ae ne 6,000 21,000 0 0 
Pullir 4,200 14,700 0 0 
Niraganti 4,100 14,350 0 0 
Pulicherla 2,625 9,187 8 0 
Kallir 1,750 6,125 0 0 
Tumba 700 2,450 0 O 
Gudipéti 900 8,150 0 0 





Total .. 1,25,212 8 0 


The result of this measure was the revolt of all the Poligars, save 
Gudipéti. When this was subdued the Pékéla, Mogaréla, and Pullar 
Péliems were finally resumed, and the remaining estates were adminis- 
tered on the same principles as the Government taluks of the districts, 
18 per cent. of the land revenue being paid to the Poligars. In 1819 
Government ordered the restoration of the péliems. According to the 
English proclamation published at the time of the rebellion, the rebels 
had been promised two-fifths of the value of their estates. The 
vernacular copy offered them three-fifths, which was the proportion 
tendered to them by the Commissioners deputed to pacify them. It 
appeared that this was what had been originally inteaded, and it was 
accordingly calculated upon the average collections during the decennial 
lease, three-fourths of the survey rate on amaram, and rajdband, and 
two-thirds on miscellaneous inims, being deducted thus :— 


Three-fourths Two-thirds 


Average of | Ameram and . Government 
Estates. 10 Years. Rajaband of ee lane: |, wo.fifths share, 
Takia: ous Inams. 
8.P. 8.P. 8.P. HS. 
Bangéri oe e- |8,181 6 57} 100 16 28{ 396 23 29 12,149 
Tumba ee ». | 1,268 0 0 6 4 659 22 12 70 1,808 
Néraganti .. -. 14,514 20 9] 118 40 63] 114 34 0 6,640 
or oe = owe (2,369 «GG «259] 534 36 74] 79 O 387 4,176 
Pulicherla .. -. |8,449 21 64] 425 24 69| 1387 30 37 5,617 


The peshcush of Gudipdti was on the same principles fixed at 8. P. 
871-28-55, or Rupees 3,050. ‘These figures show how extravagant had 
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been Mr. Stratton’s valuation, and explain to some extent the feelings 
which led to the revolt of the Poligars. Though the tributes were fixed 
in 1819, the estates still continued for a few years under management 
as the Poligars had contracted debts. In 1863 the Board recommended 
to Government the grant of permanent sunnuds, which was approved 
of. Sunnuds were in 1866 tendered to, and accepted by each. The 
present peshcush paid on the estates is :— 


RS. 
Bangéri as - Ks as is 11,644 
Tumba isis wis a - x 1,783 
Pulicherla .. ‘4 a a Pe 5,580 
Kallir ee ae ee be 3 4,097 


Néraganti .. ae in oe at .. 6,554 
Gudipati xs ee a — a ~-. 2,849 


various small deductions having been made from time to time on account 
of lands taken up for public purposes, indms resumed, and the like. 


List of Collectors of North Arcot. 


Date with Year. Names of Collectors. 
2nd August 1801 .. Mr. George Stratton, Principal Collector. 
Sth February 1803 .. ,, Cockburn, do. 
26th December 1804 .. ,, Graeme, do. 
16th April 1818 .. ,, Robert Sherson, do. 


ist March 1819 .. ,, OC. Roberts (Sub-Collector in charge). 
15th October 1819 .,_ ,, J. Hutt, Acting Collector. 
17th August 1820 .. ,, W. Cooke, Principal Collector. 
Ist December 1824 .. ,, H.Chamier (Sub-Collector in charge). 
14th February 1825 .. ,, Nisbet, Principal Collector. 
29th March 1827 .. ,, Davis (Sub-Collector in charge). 
23rd April 1827 .. 4, ©. Roberts, Principal Collector. 
18th February 1832 .. ,, W.H. Babington (Sub-Collector in charge). 
8rd March 1832 .. ,, R. Eden, Acting Collector. 
ist January 1833 .. ,, OC. Roberts, Principal Collector. 
17th February 1836 .. ,, Hallett (Sub-Collector in charge). 
3lst March 1836 .. , G. M. Ogilvie, Acting Collector. 
14th November 1836 ., ,, C. Roberts, Principal Collector. 
14th January 1837 .. 5 G. M. Ogilvie, do. 
3lst January 1842 .. ,, J.D. Bourdillon (Sub-Collector in charge). 
23rd February 1842 .. ,, J. Goldingham, Acting Collector. 
13th March 1843 .. ,, W.H. Babington (Sub-Collector in charge). 
8rd September 1843 .. ,, J. Goldingham, Collector. 
6th February 1845 .. ,, E. C. Lovell, Acting Collector. 


20th March 1848 .. ,, BR. B.M. Binning (Sub-Collector in charge). 
27th April 1848 .. ,, J.D. Bourdillon, Acting Collector. 

8th March 1851 .. , 8S. N. Ward, do. 

19th January 1852 .. , H.A. Brett, do. 

29th August 1853... ,, RR. B. M. Binning (Sub-Collector in charge). 
8th December 1853 .. ,, J. D. Bourdillon, Collector. 

23rd October 1854 .. ,, R. B. M. Binning (Sub-Collector in charge). 
80th October 1854 .. ,, C. Whittingham, Collector. 

8th August 1855 ., ,, R. B.M. Binning (Sub-Collector in charge). 
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List of Collectors of North Arcot—(Continued). 


Date with Year. Names of Collectors. 

7th November 1855 Mr. C. Whittingham, Collector. 
22nd July 1869 .. ,, J.D. Robinson, Acting Collector. 
29th June 186] .. 4, Do. Collector. 

Ist February 1862 .. ,, J. Fraser, Acting Collector. 

8th December 1863 .. ,, Do. Collector. 

5th August 1864 .. ,, G. Banbury, Acting Collector. 
13th July 1865 .. ,, J. D. Robinson, Collector. 

5th April 1868 .. ,, G. VansAgnew, Acting Collector. 
23rd October 1868 .. ,, J D. Robinson, Collector. 


7th May 1870 .. », W. 8. Whiteside, Acting Collector. 
4th May 1871 .. ,, J.D. Robinson, Collector. 

27th April 1872 ... 5 W.S. Whiteside, Acting Collector. 
4th March 1873 .. 3 Do. Collector. 

2ist March 1873 .. ,, H. Sewell, Acting Collector. 

2ist June 1873 ... ,, W.S. Whiteside, Collector. 
3rd May 1879 .. ,, D. Buick, Acting Collector. 


8rd August 1879 .. ,, W.S. Whiteside, Collector. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TALUKS AND TOWNS. 


CHANDRAGIRI TALUK. 


Tue taluk of Chandragiri is the most northerly in the district, and 
adjoins the Cuddapah frontier. It is bounded on the north by the 
taluks of Pallampet and Vayalpad of that district; on the west by the 
Pungantr Zemindari; on the south by the Chittoor Taluk and the 
Zemindari of Ka4rvétnagar ; and on the east by portions of that estate 
and of Kélahastri. Its area is about 548 square miles; the average 
length being above 35 miles, and the average breadth about 16 miles. 

Chandragiri is one of the most hilly and picturesque taluks in the 
district. The Eastern Ghauts run through the north of it, and the 
Kaérvétnagar hills occupy most of the south. It may indeed be said 
to consist of hills, more or less bare and rocky, and of narrow valleys 
rich with the alluvial soil brought down from the hills. Its physical 
characteristics render it one of the most fertile divisions of North Arcot, 
the water-level being always high, and the scrub jungles upon the 
hills affgrding abundance of leaf manure, which the ryots are not back- 
ward in using. The Chandragiri cultivators are probably the best in 
the district : hardworking since they are Telugu men, and fond of high 
farming since they have the means. 

The chief valleys are those of Damalcheruvu, Négapatla, Tirupati, 
and Mémandfr. Along these roads are constructed. That along the 
Démalcheruvu valley passes from the Chittoor Taluk through the 
Kallir Ghaut to Vayalpdd in Cuddapah. The Nagapatla road is yet 
incomplete, but will in time be continued to Bakerapett, whence a 
good Cuddapah road goes to Pilér. Along the Tirupati valley, the 
broadest in the taluk, passes the trunk road to Kélahastri and Nellore. 
A neglected road, by the side of the railway, connects Tirupati with 
Bélapalle, vi@ Mamandir. Many footpaths connect the valleys with 
one another, but they are steep and paved with rough stones, though 
fit for foot passengers and laden cattle. The roads and their mileage 
within the taluk are given below :— 


1. Chittoor to Kélahastri .. a .. 35 miles. Avenued. 
2. Branch from the above through Démal- 
cheruvu to Vayalp&d sa -- 11 ,, Partly avenued. 


' §. Crossroad unitingthe above ..  .. 8 ,, Notavenued. 
18 
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4. Nendragunta to Pennamari .. -- 4mile&. Not avenued. 
5. Bélapaile to Padi _ se ce AO 32 Do. 
6. Tirupati to Padi es = -. 6 Do. 


7. Tirupati to Karkambédi 7 Partly avenued. 

8. Cherlopalle to Rangampett -. 6 Not do. 

9. Chandragiri to Tirupati Hills . § Avenued. 
10. Tirupati to foot of hills . it Do. 


Total .. 99 


Besides this a famine road, 7 miles long, from Démalcheruvu to 
Mangalpent has recently been made, but is not in good order. 

The most considerable and interesting hills in the taluk are those of 
Tirumala, upon which the sacred temple of Tirupati stands. This range, 
upwards of 2,000 feet high, forms portion of the Eastern Ghaut line, 
and is about 100 square miles in extent. The whole area is considered 
sacred, and until the close of 1871 had never been ascended by any 
but Hindus. In that year the prestige of ages was broken through, 
and the hills were, by a Government order, thrown open to the 
European officers of the district, since there was reason to suppose that 
much crime was perpetrated without detection in the holy town. The 
order excited great opposition at the time, but European visits now 
produce little sensation. These hills are of quartzite, while the rest of 
the taluk belongs to the gneissic formation. They rise rather gradually 
from the south-east, but their western, southern, and eastern faces are 
steep and cliff like, On the north the hills run into Cuddapah, their 
continuation being there known by the name of the Séshdchellam range. 

Two principal rivers drain the taluk. That called after the village 
of Démalcheruvu rises in the Kallir Péliem, flows down the ghaut, 
and passes for a short distance along the west of the Chandragiri Taluk 
into that of Chittoor, where it is known as the Poiny. The Suvarna- 
mukki is the more important stream, and is held in much reverence 
by the people. One of the feet of Siva is supposed to rest upon it, 
and consequently to celebrate the annual ceremonies of a deceased 
parent near its banks is a very meritorious act. Itis called the Suvarna- 
mukki, or golden river, since it rises in, or rather near, Mount Mérf, 
the Tirupati hills being believed to be portion of that holy and golden 
mountain. Others explain that it is precious as gold, and thereby 
obtained its name. The river takes its rise near the village of Adena- 
palle, in the Chittoor Taluk, where a gigantic figure of Hanuman (the 
monkey god) is engraved upon a rock, whence the water rises and flows 
into a tank. From the surplus of this it continues and passes north- 
wards, and then to the east along the Tirupati valley, receiving the 
waters of many hill streams on its way. After a course of 78 miles in 
this district, and 21 miles in Nellore, it discharges into the sea. The 
chief of its affluents are the Kalliénanadi and the Bhimanadi. The 
former comes down the Sémala valley, north of Chandragiri, and is 
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rarely quite dry. The Bhimanadi rises near Mangalpent, in the 
Pulicherla Péliem, and unites with the Suvarnamukki near Bakara 
agrahérum, a hamlet of the kasba town. It is believed to have 
originated from a sacrifice made by Bhima, one of the five Pandavas, 
while he and his brothers were wandering in the jungles. As a proof 
of the truth of this story the people point to some white decomposed 
shale near the spring of the river, which they regard as the ashes 
resulting from the sacrifice. The white clay is esteemed to be very 
holy, and being mixed with milk is often used by pious Brahmins for 
making their sectarian marks. 

Unlike most other large rivers in the district, the Suvarnamukki has 
generally a little water in it, except for a short distance between 
Chandragiri and Tondavada. The disappearance of the water here was 
caused, so the story runs, by the rishi Agastaya, who used to live on 
Chandragiri hill. While he was deeply meditating one day, the stream 
rose so high as to threaten to invade his retreat. In his excitement he 
cursed the river, and prayed that it might flow beneath the surface of 
the soil; and now it does so, except in times of flood. Very little is 
done in the way of conserving the waters of the Suvarnamukki, though 
it has great capabilities, and an anicut might probably be constructed 
across it, near Chandragiri, with advantage to the people and profit to 
Government. 

The forests of Chandragiri are the most extensive and valuable of 
any in the district. The best grow along the eastern slopes of the 
Tirupati hills, being the southern continuation of the Bélapalle jungles 
of Cuddapah. They are nearly all hill tracts, and about three hundred 
square miles in extent, of which about one hundred square miles is under 
imperial, and the rest under local conservancy. Of the best forest 
about fifty square miles belong to the Poligars of Karkambédi and 
Krishnépuram, who continue to fell in a reckless manner. In the 
Government jungles there is much red sanders wood, but all reserved 
as it is too young to be felled. Almost all the trees to be found else- 
where in the district are to be found here, and really fine trees are still 
to be met with in spite of past reckless felling. Careful conservancy is 
now doing much to restore the jungles, and the timber will soon be of 
great value. There is only one reserve, four square miles in extent, 
near Mémandar, which was taken up in 1871. It is now fit for felling, 
and the yield is expected to be from twenty to thirty tons per acre, which, 
the-seigniorage being a rupee per 1,000 Ib., will give a profit to Govern- 
ment of between Rupees 50,000 to Rupees 1,00,000. A good deal of 
bamboo is cut upon the slopes of the Tirupati hills, and upon their 
summit the sandal and champak flourish. A superior sort of orange tree, 
called the Hyderabad graft, is also here cultivated, and the fragrant 
flowering trees zédéri and kédéri are said to be peculiar to these hills. 
Jungle products, such as honey, wax, medicinal roots, lac, dye, cocoons, 
&c. are plentiful and sold in large quantities by the jungle men. 
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Some of the gorges of the Tirupati hills are charmingly pretty, often 
ending in a not insignificant waterfall surrounded with dense vegeta- 
tion. In the moist and sheltered portions of the plateau patches of 
forest also occur, and many ferns, including the graceful maiden hair, 
grow among the rocks and by the sides of the streamlets. The taluk is 
everywhere better wooded than is usual in the rest of the district, and has 
a comparatively fresh and green appearance even in the height of the hot 
weather. A large extent of pasture is available, and cattle in the dry 
season are brought here from some distances to graze. During the recent 
famine this was particularly observable. 

The soil chiefly consists of black and red clays mixed with sand, of 
which the red soil is considered the more fertile. 

At Tirupati, Chandragiri, and Aiyathapalle limestone is found in some 
quantities. ron sand is gathered in the beds of streams near Samala, 
Aiyathapalle and Banddlamalai, in which villages it is smelted and 
made mostly into the plates of ploughshares. 

Game is fairly abundant. Cheetahs are only too common to please 
the ryot, and a man-eating tiger occasionally spreads terror for months 
together in the Tirupati jungles. Bison are spoken of as having been 
common in former days, but are never seen now. Peacocks with the 
ordinary feathered game of the district are numerous upon the hill slopes. 

The valleys of the taluk are on the whole healthy, though at times 
feveris prevalent. A like favourable account cannot be given of the hills, 
and particularly of the Tirupati range, where the climate is deadly, 
and a residence of even a few days ensures an attack of malarious fever. 
Even the priests of the temple frequently relieve one another in doing 
duty at the shrine, but a few byragis reside permanently in the upper 
town, where they are invariably the victims of spleen and other diseases 
resulting from fever. 

The manufactures of Tirupati and its neighbourhood are not unim- 
portant. Tirupati and Agardla are noted for images cut out of red 
sanders wood. The carving is rough but clever, and the prices of the 
images very moderate. Out of the same wood are cut, at Tirupati and 
Jépdlen, culinary utensils, a manufacture quite peculiar to these places. 
Brass vessels and plates are largely made at Tirupati and Mallévaram, 
and are skilfully engraved with floral devices or pictures illustrating 
the religious fables of the Hindus. In Tirupati a few artificers vary 
this work by inlaying silver and copper upon the brass, and their wares 
are by some much admired. Copper images are made at Tirupati and 
Perumalapalle, but all that is sold here is not of local manufacture. 
The demand probably exceeds the local supply, and there is reason to 
suspect that many of the idols are of Birmingham manufacture imported 
from Bombay ; the brazen vessels are many of them of Vellore make. 
Another purely local industry is the mgking of stones for rubbing 
sandalwood into powder, out of a sandstone called “‘ Gandhapfsana rai,” 
which is quarried by Woddas near Tirupati and Mémandtér. Almost 
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every pilgrim carries away one of these stones with him, the price 
varying, according to size, from a few pies to Rupees 10. At the 
village of Gdézulamandiem glass beads are formed, while bangles are 
made at Tirupati from lumps of glass purchased from the manufacturers 
of Soudapalle (soda-village) in the K4lahastri Zemindari. 

The exports of Chandragiri are chiefly grains, jaggery, and timber. 
In 1875 from the Tirupati station, the only one in the taluk, the export 
of these in Bengal maunds to Madras alone was rice 3,605, paddy 3,223, 
raggy 1,394, gram 317, jaggery 957, and timber 6,799; the imports 
being metals 2,131, salt 4,509, timber 804, and every thing else incon- 
siderable. Much of the agricultural produce goes by road to Vellore and 
Chittoor. The chief crops raised are rice, r4gi, sujja (kambu), and jonna 
(cholum), but most of the other crops, except indigo, are also cultivated. 

The taluk, excluding the péliems, contains 326 villages, of which 36 
are held as shrotriems. It was, in 1849, composed of the two old taluks 
of Tirupati and Pennamari, as they were small, and the relinquishment 
of the Tirupati temple offerings by Government had made the Tirupati 
Tahsildar’s labours light. In the amalgamation the Tumba Péliem and 
some neighbouring Government villages were transferred from Pennamari 
to Chittoor. The present taluk contains two divisions, Chandragiri and 
Tirupati, in charge respectively of a Tahsildar and Deputy Tahsildar, 
the latter being subordinate to the Tahsildar in revenue but not in 
magisterial matters. The area of lands cultivable and waste is shown 
below :— 


Government. Infam. 
Description. oa oy eae = Wassee 
SSEN8- S8eR8- 
Extent. nak, Extent meat 
: ACRES RS. ACRES. RS. 
Assessed nunjah .. as ‘a ice 6,756 44,000 4,552 26,000 
Do. Bae dee 7 re ie a 44,333 50,750 5,988 60,000 
ultivated nunjah ., ‘a ee bi 4,948 34,570 3,533 19,056 
Do. punjah .. ne Ss a 8,071 11,608 2,398 2,270 
Waste, about es ss se ~» | 150,000 £4 - “ 





This does not include the pdliems of Kallir, Pulicherla, Karkambédi, 
and Krishn4puram, the statistics for which are not procurable. The 
revenue for five years from Fasli 1281 was— 








Fasli. | Wet. Dry. Total. 

RS. RS. BS. 
1281 na as e 35,556 16,282 51,8388 
1282 = 5g Sawa | = 87,486 | 17,705 | 55,141 
1283 ne ca ..| 87,3818 17,148 54,466 
1284 ‘% - -| 387,626 17,788 54,813 
1285 a id ..| 87,831 17,125 54,956 








Average ..{ 37,153 17,125 54,243 
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The highest assessment per kdni (single crop) is Rupees 10, and the 
lowest Rupees 2. The dry assessments range from Rupees 6 to Annas 6. 
The sources of irrigation for the Government villages are as 


follows :— 








Description. | Number. | Ayacut. Epis 
| ACRES. RS. 
Government tanks ‘s es ae os 66 2,184 11,054 
Iném tanks 2 Pe se aa 31 1,879 8,460 
Government spring channels |. — a 151 2,588 22,924 
Iném do. do. se ¥ a 57 2,493 13 778 
Wells... a is ee ie .. | Unknown. is 


One of the most remarkable tanks is that of Rangampet, built 
between two hills with a bund some forty feet in height. It was for 
long breached, but was restored about twenty years ago, when the 
calingula was built so low that it now holds but little water. It used 
to be supplied by a channel from the Kalliananadi, which has quite 
disappeared, and it seems doubtful whether it would pay to restore it. 
Another tank, that of Samala, at the head of the valley is a magnificent 
work, but breached. It has been given over to private speculators, who 
have not yet restored it. It receives all the water of the Kallidnanadi, 
and has a large waterspread, now a thick jungle, where good shooting is 
to be had. The tanks of Reree, Tirupati, and Dd4malcheruvu are other 
large ones. 

Tirupati! or Lower Tirupati.—This is the only large town in the 
taluk, having a population of 10,000. Itis the head-quarters of 
the Deputy Tahsildar, and has a District Munsif’s Court. The railway 
station of the same name is six miles distant on the east, and the 
Suvarnamukki flows three miles to the south. Being one of the most 
ancient places in the country, the town is irregularly built, with narrows 
and dirty streets. Its houses are peculiar in that they are generally 
constructed with flat terraced roofs like those of the Mysore plateau. 
Apparently the extent of Tirupati was once greater than at present, for 
deserted and ruined temples and mantappams are found upon its oat- 
skirts, and were it not for the sanctity of the temple on the hills, the place 
would soon sink into insignificance, for it is from the pilgrims that the 
residents derive their livelihood. Large numbers of foreigners from 
all parts of India may always be seen in the streets, as residence on the 
hills is dangerous. Their presence has thoroughly demoralised the people, 
the men being accomplished rogues, whose sole object in life is to fleece 
the pilgrims, and it is said that there is not a modest woman to be 
found in the town. A late Tahsildar of the taluk describes them as 
‘rade, dishonest, litigious, and with the intention of cheating one 


1 Derived from Tir (holy) and pathé (lord). 
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another. They are not pious at all, and never fear the Almighty’s rule 
and oaths, which the Tirupati people prove satisfactorily. The man 
who serves the temple on a salary of Rupees 5 per mensem saves 
monthly Rupees 30 or 40 of his salary by cheating the god’s money. 
Therefore the people think the profession of serving the temples at 
Tirupati is a good one.” In September the town is fullest, owing 
to the occurrence in that month of the Bramha-utsavam feast upon the 
hill. In April or May there is a feast in Lower Tirupati largely 
frequented by people of the district, and called the Gangajatra, the goddess 
being declared to be the sister of Venkatéswara, the deity of the hills. 
She has no temple, but in a tope on the east of the town are some stone 
images representing her head, which are worshipped. On the last day 
of the feast a figure is made of clay and straw and placed in the tope, 
where crowds of all castes, including Pariahs, gather and present food 
(pongal) to it. A number of he-buffaloes, goats, sheep and fowls are 
at the same time sacrificed, and it is said that Brahmans, though they 
will not be present, send animals to be slaughtered. When the festivities 
are concluded the image is burned. During the feast, which continues 
ten days, the lower orders of the people paint themselves and indulge 
in much boisterous mirth. “In India,” writes the Tahsildar already 
quoted, “‘ we see nowhere so many disguised forms in any feast. From 
Brahmans downwards, without distinction of caste, most of the people 
have the pleasure to disguise themselves in the forms of kings, zemindars, 
byragis, &. The actors dress in the same valuable jewels, clothes, 
umbrellas, and retinue of the people which they imitate. Those who 
vow to Ganga, fast ten days before the feast appears. They wear a 
structure made of bamboo in the form of a car, which is adorned with 
papers of different colours, and which is supported by iron nails pressed 
into the belly and back, and with this structure over their heads they 
play very freely. In this manner four or five hundreds of towers are 
to be seen. Though nails are pierced into the body, there is no complaint 
of trouble. The people who are infected with cholera and other diseases 
vow to Ganga, and observe this.” The same festival is celebrated with 
much less display in many other places in the district, but the Tirupati 
feast isthe most popular. An attempt, strongly opposed by some Mussul- 
mans, has lately been made to imitate these performances in Vellore. 

There are fifteen temples in the town, many of them very insigni- 
ficant. The chief are those of Gévindardjaswami and Rémaswiémi, of 
which the former has an imposing gépuram. The swdmi is said to be 
the brother of Venkatéswara, and in his honour Tirupati is sometimes 
called Gévindarajapatnam. 

The principal water-supply of the town is derived froma bugga, or 
spring, at some distance from the town, from which the water is 
brought through pipes and received into two large stone reservoirs, 
which are never empty. An endowment for the upkeep of this 
charity is in the possession of a Brahman called the ‘ bugga mahant.’ 
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There are also some good drinking water tanks, the largest being in 
what is called the People’s or Robinson’s Park, after a late Collector, 
who enclosed the space and planted it with trees. The park is orna- 
mented with many fine sculptured images, the numerous ruined temples 
about Tirupati having been laid under contribution. In the town is 
# commodious built dispensary lately constructed out of funds supplied 
by the Tirupati mahant from the revenues of the temple. 

The situation of Tirupati is pleasing. The steep cliffs of the Tiru- 
mala range look down upon it from a distance of about a mile on the 
north, while to the south and west innumerable hills extend one above 
the other to the horizon. On the east the view is more open. A 
pretty little waterfall, known as the Kapila tirtam, descends from the 
hill just north of the town, and during the rains the volume of water is 
not inconsiderable. There is no single fall of any height, but a series 
of small ones, each with a fall of about 40 or 50 feet, the last and finest 
being just over a large bathing tank, one side of which is formed by the 
cliff, and the other three by well-dressed steps of granite leading up to 
corridors of stone supported upon carved pillars. It is a portion of the 
duty of every pilgrim to bathe in the Kapila tirtam before ascending the 
hills, and if he can swim, to go and sit upon a figure of Hanuman over 
which the water falls. During the great feast crowds frequent the place 
all day, and in ordinary times there are always several bathers in the 
morning hours. 

The bazaars of Tirupati present a very busy scene. Everything 
that a pilgrim wants can be procured, and it is a capital place in which, 
to pick up curiosities which have been brought down from Northern 
India and bartered with the merchants here. 

Chandragirt is the head-quarters of a Tahsildar, and the second 
most important town in the taluk, having a population of 4,250. Upon 
the establishment of the new Law Courts in 1805, it was proposed 
to make this the head-quarters of the District Judge, but Chittoor 
was eventually selected. The present town is neatly built, on the right 
bank of the Suvarnamukki, and to the east of the hill upon which the 
fort stands. The old town has mostly disappeared, and its site, which 
must have been extensive, has been converted into fertile fields. 

Chandragiri is chiefly noted for its fort, built upon a high rounded 
mass of granite rising about 600 feet above the valley. A large space 
upon the southern side of the hill is enclosed by strong walls, surrounded 
by a ditch once fed by a natural spring but now almost dry. The 
style of architecture is very similar to that of the Vellore fort, 
which, like Chandragiri, was built, or more probably improved, by the 
Vijianagar Rajahs. The enclosure upon the plain is divided into three 
portions by two inner walls running north and south, and in the 
centre space is the palace of the rajahs. There are two main 
zigzag entrances, one on the east and another on the west, which, as 
well as the walls, are more or less in ruins. Besides the mahdls there 
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are several small temples, the ruined mud walls of the Mahommedan 
palace, and some mantappams. The mahifls consist of two buildings, 
one being the residence of the ladies, believed to be connected with 
the larger building by a subterranean passage. Mr. Chisholm con- 
siders the latter to represent seventeenth or early eighteenth century 
work, and the zenana to be of the early eighteenth century little altered. 
He thus describes the palace :—‘‘ The main building is about 150 feet 
long. It faces south, with an imposing and well balanced facade of 
three storeys. The sky line is pleasingly broken by Hindu terminations, 
like the tops of gépurams, the largest surmounting the durbar hall. 

_ This apartment measures 21 feet square. It is surrounded by a 
colonnade, and rises through two storeys in such a way that the larger 
quantity of light comes through the upper tier of arches which thus 
forms a sort of clear storey. * * With the exception of the angles, 
which are comparatively solid, each floor consists of a pillared hall, the 
piers arched across both ways forming the supports for the flat domes 
which ceil the square space.” 

The lower portion of the building is of stone, and the upper of brick 
in mortar with only a few pieces of wood introduced. There is a 
singular absence of ornament on the building, and its appearance 
leads irresistibly to the conclusion that it was never finished. There 
are innumerable stone brackets projecting from the walls, intended 
no doubt to receive ornament, which, as far as can be judged, was never 
added to them. The zenana was apparently ornamented with stucco 
by the Mahommedans. The palace is chiefly interesting on account 
of the fact that here was signed the treaty by which the site of the 
Presidency town was ceded to the Company. 

The hill itself, which is isolated, is encompassed by an inner and 
outer wall of circumvallation, built of huge granite rocks neatly fitted 
together. Of the two the outer is the‘more massive and ornamental, 
having an embattled wall with small projecting towers, and presenting a 
very pleasing effect. Where the face of the rock is so steep as to make 
ascent impracticable, the fortifications are discontinued. Upon the 
summit are the remains of a few small buildings, and a pool of water. 
On the eastern side, looking towards Tirumala, is an old gong stand, 
and upon the crest of the cliff near the holy temple is a similar one. 
These were erected to announce to the rajah the fact that the swdmi 
had dined, after which he felt at liberty to partake of food himself. 

An old palm-leaf book in the possession of one of the village officers 
of Chandragiri states that the fort was originally built in S.S. 922, or 
A.D. 1000, by Immidi Narasinga Y4dava Réyalu, one of the kings who 
reigned at Néréyanavanam. He “proceeded to Tirupati in order to visit 
the god, and after accomplishing his object, set about building palaces 
upon the hills parallel to Séshdéchellapérvatam, in sight of which he 
always wished to dwell.” The ruins of his buildings upon the Adda- 

_f konda hill, including a small fort, are still in existence. He however 
19 
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soon abandoned this site in favour of Chandragiri. The story says that 
a kite carried off the rajah’s red turban, taking it for a piece of raw flesh, 
and dropped it on Chandragiri hill. The servants who went to recover 
it, brought back so favourable an account of the spot that the king 
regarded the event in the light of an omen, and, “ after building a hill 
fort, as well as one on the plain, he founded a city, and called it Chan- 
dragiri, because the moon had here done penance to propitiate Siva.” 

‘Ten of the Yadava Rajahs, according to the MSS., reigned for 314 
years after Immidi Narasinga Yadava Rayalu, and then the Vijianagar 
dynasty took their place. Of these Krishnadéva Mahardéyalu “sent a 
letter to Venkatapathi Naidu, then stationed with a force of 500 men 
at the gates of the fort, by the hands of Rachavéti Naidu and Siddappa 
Reddi, who were each accompanied by 500 men. Venkatapathi Naidu 
received the letter with great respect, and placed the messengers in 
possession of the eastern and southern gates.” In this manner is the 
subjugation of the fortress by the Vijianagar king described. Chandra- 
giri became a favourite place of residence with the rajahs, and here were 
composed among other poems the Mantcharitra, Anuktamalini, Péndava- 
mahé Vijayam, and the Vasucharitra. The great Brahman jester, 
‘Tennél Ramadu, was a uative of this place, and his descendants still 
live in Chandragiri. 

It was not however until after the subversion of the Vijianagar 
kingdom that Chandragiri became a permanent royal residence. Venka- 
tapatidéva Maharayalu, who first retired to Penukonda “ on the 28th 
of Avani of the year Nandana, left Penukonda and started for Tirupati 
in order to visit the god. Having done so, in order to be always within 
sight of the sacred hills, he stopped at Chandragiridirgam, and as 
he thought that the fort, as originally constructed by the eleven Yadavas. 
was not sufficiently spacious for himself and his followers, he caused it 
to be extended 12,000 yards all round, and erected a double-storeyed 
house. He had 57 péliems subordinate to him, and departed this life 
on the new moon day of Badrap4du in the year Nandana.” 

The place was subsequently seized by the Mahommedans, who erected 
the trumpery mud palace now falling to decay. 

Upon the eastern slope of the hill is a somewhat remarkable boulder 
called the “ ghanta rai,” or gong-stone, which, when struck with a 
mallet or stone, produces a clear metallic sound. 

The neighbourhood of Chandragiri is very fertile and the scenery 
charming. There is much to interest in the shape of deserted temples, 
grand old tanks, and fine carved mantappams. The town is seven miles 
to the west of Lower Tirupati. 

Tirumala, or the holy hill (iru malai).—This town is generally 
known to Europeans by the name of Upper Tirupati, and is situated 
upon the top of the range, and near its south-west angle, being six miles 
distant from Lower Tirupati, and about as far from Chandragiri. The 
resident population is only 500. There are four principal approaches 
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to it, two from the abovenamed towns, and the others from Nagapatla 
on the west,and Béalapalle on the east. Besides these there are 
numerous other pathways leading to the plateau. 

The range has seven principal peaks, each of them sacred, and each 
bearing a separate name, accounted for by a fable. Near one of them, 
named Séshéchellam, stands the temple, and the whole range is often 
called after this particular peak. There are of course legends innumer- 
able attached to every spot. The hills are said to have originally 
formed part of Mount Méru, and their change of locality to have arisen 
from a dispute between Adi Sésha, the thousand-headed serpent, and 
Vayu, the god of the winds, as to which of them was the more powerful. 
To exhibit his strength Adi Sésha lifted one of the peaks of Mount 
Méru upon one of his heads, but Vayu raised so terrible a tempest with 
his breath that the peak was blown away, and falling to the earth 
formed the Tirupati hills. When this occurred is unknown, but the 
god Venkatachellapati is said to have taken up his abode upon the hills 
twenty-eight yugams before the present Kaliyugam. 

There are several tirtams, or pools of water, in various parts of the 
hills, all more or less sacred. The names of thirty-one can be enumer- 
ated, but the pious affirm that there are really three and a half crores 
of them. The chief are the Papavindsam, Swamipushkarani, Akdsa- 
ganga, Tumbiér kéna, Pandava tirtam, Antharaganga and Gdégarbha 
tirtam. The Swaémipushkarani is a large tank, about 100 yards by 50 
yards, surrounded with cut stone steps and situated close to the temple. 
Every pilgrim bathes in this, though the green, stagnant, odourous mass 
of liquid filth which it contains is most uninviting. Once a year the 
waters of all the principal rivers and lakes of India are asserted to unite 
together, and on that day the Swdémipushkarani is said to be much 
swollen. Bathing in it at this time is held to be a sure mode of purifi- 
cation from sin. When low, a wall, which separates the tank into 
two parts, is observable dividing it into the Swémipushkarani proper 
and the Vardéhaswémitirtam. During the famine the bed of the latter 
was cleared of silt, and nine wells, which were often spoken of, were 
discovered and cleaned out. The tradition that each became filled with 
a differently coloured deposit of silt is affirmed to have been found true. 

The Pdépavin4sam is a waterfall and pool about three miles distant 
from the temple. It is still more morally purifying in its effects than 
even the Swdémipushkarani. Murder, and every other sin under the 
sun, may be washed away by standing under the fall, which however 
reveals the extent of the bather’s sinfulness, for its waters become dark 
and foulin proportion to the wickedness of his life. This is persistently 
declared to be the case even by educated Hindus, and the greatest 
reverence is felt for this tirtam. 

The Gégarbha tirtam is chiefly remarkable for having close to it a 
circular stone called the “ Kshétra bala gundu,” or “stone which protects 
the place.” This used originally to be kept within the temple, near 
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the ‘dhwaja stambham’ or upright stone pillar before the shrine, and 
every night the keys of the jewel boxes were placed upon it. It used, 
it is said, to move about around the building for its protection, and one 
night it attacked and killed the son of a priest who had been acciden- 
tally locked up within the temple walls. For this it was removed to 
its present position, where parties are in the habit of taking solemn 
oaths before the stone to settle disputes. The procedure is this: after 
bathing in the pool, the witness marches to the stone in his wet clothes, 
with garlands round his neck, touches it, and then swears by the 
Tirupati sw4mi. For this a fee of Rupees 7 is payable to the temple, 
and none are said to be so daring as to tell a falsehood under the 
ordeal. Many suits in the Tirupati Munsif’s Court are settled in this 
manner. 

The Tumbir kona is a very interesting waterfall, in the east of the 
hills, most easily approached from Mémandur. Here a cafion about a 
quarter of a mile long occurs, into which the water precipitates itself, 
and then flows along a smooth granite bed, with some extraordinarily 
deep circular pools, at intervals, full of fish. The vegetation near the 
mouth of the entrance to the caficn is very dense, and the scenery 
charming. Here many rishis used, it is said, in ancient times to live, 
for which reason the place is sacred. It is now a favourite haunt for 
tigers and other wild beasts. At one spot is found a cave, probably 
hollowed out by some of the rishis of past years, which is believed by the 
natives to lead to a passage conducting to the temple, but as no one is 
permitted to enter, this point cannot be settled by trial. Another similar 
opening occurs on the western wall of the colonnade at the Kapila tirtam 
near Lower Tirupati, by means of which Téndiman Chakravarti is 
said to have been accustomed to ascend to the temple. The passage 
however only reaches for a few yards. 

Pathways lead from the town of Tirumala to all of the holy pools. 
They are generally paved with flat stones, many of which bear rudely 
cut inscriptions, in various languages, to the effect that a certain person 
came and visited the swami. Others have figures representing the 
pilgrim and his family in the act of prostration. The principal approaches 
to the town have their pavements almost entirely covered in this 
way, the idea being that ifthe dust from a really pious man’s foot should 
chance to fall upon the name or figure, the salvation of the person 
represented or named is assured. A few stone masons still earn a 
livelihood by cutting the flag stones for pilgrims. 

The most frequented road to the temple is that from Lower Tirupati. 
All classes may go as far as a large gépuram, which is called Alipiri, but 
beyond this none but caste men can proceed. About a dozen European 
officers have passed Alipiri and visited Tirumala, and the desecration of 
the place by their visits has to be removed by the expenditure of Rupees 
105 in various sampréshnas, which consist in bathing the idol with milk, 
oil, &c., and offering it food. At Alipiri begins a long flight of stone 
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steps which leads up through a gap in the cliff. The ascent is not very 
steep, and must be nearly a mile in length. It passes under several small 
mantappams and terminates at the Géli gépuram, or ‘ wind tower,’ perched 
upon the top of the cliff, and deriving its name from its exposed position. 
A long walk of five miles over hill and dale, along a roughly paved 
pathway, ornamented at intervals with crumbling and half ruined gépu- 
rams, brings the pilgrim to Tirumala. The second approach is from 
Chandragiri. A good road of about five miles leads to the foot of the hills, 
and an extremely steep path conducts to the plateau. The steps here 
are much rougher than those on the Tirupati side, and palanquins cannot 
be used, as they can when travelling up from Tirupati. The Chandragiri 
path brings the pilgrim to the summit, within half a mile’s distance from 
the temple. 

The town is a most disappointing sight, squalid, mean, and ill-built. 
It is constructed in the shape of a parallelogram, the four streets 
running at right angles around the temple, the Swémipushkarani, and 
the shrine of Vardhaswimi. The latter was the original deity of the 
hills, and when Venkatéswara came to settle there, he raised objections, 
but was pacified by a promise that all pilgrims should first pay their 
respects to him. Every one therefore, after bathing, first offers devotion 
at this sw4mi’s mean little shrine, ou the banks of the Swémipushkarani, 
and then proceeding to the temple of the usurper, worships there. Most 
of the buildings are choultries, some of modern construction, built by 
the Rajahs of Mysore and Cochin .and the Zemindars of Kalahastri, 
Venkatagiri, and others; but the majority are in the shape of long 
stone corridors skirting the streets and rudely carved. Opposite to the 
temple are several shops, where brass ware, wooden images, food, and 
other articles are exposed for sale. A monastery, belonging to the mahant, 
stands on some rising ground, where byragis are fed. It is a very 
unimposing building; indeed the only structure really deserving notice 
is the thousand-pillared mantappam on the skirts of the town which, 
though it cannot be compared favourably with similar mantappams in 
other large temples of Southern India, is a fine specimen of native 
architecture: an extensive hall, supported upon more than a thousand 
stone niliars, those facing outwards sculptured somewhat elaborately 
“ith figures of mounted griffins or horses, and the inner ones of 
the usual kind, with small carving in relief upon them. It is clear 
that this mantappam was of much later date than the temple, as the 
workmanship is of a higher order. It had partially fallen into ruin, 
when the mahant was lately persuaded to allot nearly a lakh of rupees 
for its restoration, a work which has been satisfactorily accomplished in 
spite of difficulties. At one of the corners of the street which runs 
round the temple is a somewhat remarkable piece of stonework, attri- 
buted to Chandra Chéla Rajah. It presents the appearance of a lofty 
mantappam of stone, but the upper portions of stone wheels just appear 
‘above the ground, and the structure is in reality a stone car, which, the 
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priests say, used once to be dragged around the town. It is impossible 
to imagine that any thing so heavy could ever have been moved at all, 
or, if moved, that it would have continued in a state of equilibrium, since 
the stones composing it are uncemented together. 


Around the town is a belt of orchards containing mango, jack, 
tamarind, orange, sandal, champak, and other trees planted by the pious 
for the use of the temple. A few byrdgis tend the trees and flowering 
shrubs, sending the fruit and blossoms daily to the swémi. 


But little can be seen of the temple from the outside, and no European 
has yet been allowed to enter its gate. It is surrounded by three stone 
walls, the outer one being built of well dressed granite blocks, upon 
which are cut long inscriptions. Rising in the centre of the enclosed 
space is seen a rather insignificant dome, once gilded, but now much 
the worse for wear. A poor goépuram surmounts the entrance into the 
enclosure. This was almost in ruins, but has been repaired within the 
last few years, when several pots of ancient gold coins were found buried 
at itsbase. The size of the outer enclosure is 137 yards by 87 yards, but 
the shrine from the descriptions given of it must be of mean proportions. 
It has a small chamber, lighted only by lamps, containing the idol, a 
standing representation of Vishnu in stone, 7 feet in height. There 
are four arms to the idol; one of the right hands holds the chakram or 
mace of war, and one of the left the chank or holy shell. The other 
right hand points to the earth, to draw attention to the miraculous 
origin of the holy hill, while a lotus is grasped in the remaining left 
hand. The divinity is said to have a thousand and eight names, the 
chief of which are Srinivasa swdmi, Venkatéchellapati, Venkatéswara- 
swami and Séshachellapati; but Hindus from Bengal call him Béléji. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that originally the idol was 
worshipped as Siva. This is denied by none, and the story goes that 
Ramanjachéri, asserting that it was all a mistake, and that the swdmi 
was Vishnu, procured a chank and a chakram of gold, which he placed 
before the image and closed the temple doors. When they were next 
day opened these ensigns were found grasped in the idol’s hands, which 
was regarded as a proof that he was Vishnu. The chank and chakram 
are not portions of the stone image, but are made of gold, and fitted 
upon the two hands which point upwards. The arrangement of the 
hair as a “ jeddé” or tangled mass, the cobras carved upon the body, 
and various other peculiarities, prove that Siva was intended to be 
represented ; and the priests, who are Dikshithars, say that they are 
Sivaites, though they wear the némam. Probably the swdmi, who 
has no consort on the hill, was the bachelor Subramania swémi. 

The temple is said to have been built at the commencement of the 
Kaliyug, or B.C. 3100, when it was prophesied that worship would 
continue for only 5,000 years, and that the end would be foreshadowed 
by a gradual decrease in the receipts from votaries. Ouly twenty years * 
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remain to compleie this period, and, if the temple authorities are correct, 
the revenues show a steady decrease. 

A record is preserved in the temple of the benefactions of various 
kings. The earliest entry states that the second enclosing wall was 
built by Parikshattu Mahardéjah, and the next that his son Janméjayya 
built the outermost wall. Vikramdrka Mahardéjah is described as 
having made several improvements six centuries later, but the building 
of the temple is, by all attributed to Téndiman Chakravarti ‘who lived 
near Kélahastri.’? <A village called Téndaimandalam still exists not far 
from that town. ‘The Brahmandda Puréna also points to the Chéla king 
asthe founder of the temple. It describes a conversation between Nérada 
Mahémuni and the supreme deity, in which the former said that the 
most delightful spot on earth was situated “2,000 miles south of the 
Ganges and 50 miles west of the Eastern Ocean,” meaning to describe 
Tirupati. Then the god said: “In Kaliyuga I am going to be greatly 
worshipped by Chakravarti, the son of the Chdéla rajah, and placed by 
him in that spot.” We may therefore safely conclude that Tirupati 
has no claim to a greater antiquity than many other temples in the 
district. 

In front of the holy of holies is an anteroom, and in front of this a 
mantappam supported on stone pillars, in the middle of which is placed 
a brass vessel in which hangs a bag open at the bottom and suspended 
from the roof. Into this money and jewels are thrown. On either 
side of it hangs a gong; that on the left side, when struck, is said to 
utter distinctly the name “ Govindé,” while its companion on the right 
articulates as clearly the word “ Nérdyan4.” 

During the time of the Mahommedans, and probably under the Hindu 
Governments as well, the revenues of the temple were all paid to the 
ruling power of the country. The Brahmans however assert that this 
was an innovation introduced by the Mahommedans, but one of their 
own fables does not support them. This states that the swdmi fell 
deeply in love with Padméavati, the daughter of Akdsardzu of Néréyana- 
vanam. Being poor, he applied to Kubéra, the god of wealth, for the 
money necessary to defray his marriage expenses, and received 11,400,000 
Rama tankees (equivalent to twenty or twenty-five millions sterling) 
upon a bond attested by Iswara, Bramha, and Aswastan, in which he 
engaged to repay the loan to the sovereigns who happened to rule 
between the Pélar and the Suvarnamukki. To enable him to fulfil this 
engagement he received gifts from his votaries. During the first six 
years of British rule the average nett annual revenue from Tirupati was 
upwards of two lakhs. In 1843 Government relinguished this source 
ofrevenue. ‘The amount had been steadily decreasing, and the average 
of the last six years was less than one lakh. The mahant states that 
the receipts of late years have averaged Rupees 2,11,726, and the 
expenditure Rupees 1,46,906, leaving a balance of only Rupees 64,820. 

»-What becomes of the money is a mystery. Much no doubt is pilfered, 
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and a good deal spent in feeding byrégis, and in the expenses connected 
with thetemple. A very little has been obtained for local improvements, 
but how much really goes into the temple treasury it is difficult to 
ascertain. 

Sickness and the desire of male offspring are the chief causes which 
induce persons to make a vow to the Tirupati idol. When the object is 
attained the vow must be fulfilled at some time, but not necessarily at 
once. Death only transfers the liability to the surviving heir, and it is 
said that the idol is never defrauded. There are among Brahmans and 
other castes, families who are known as “ Tirupati dongalu ” or Tirupati 
thieves. None of these will venture even to ascend the hill, and it seems 
probable, though they pretend not to know the reason of their name, 
that their ancestors defrauded the swdmi by the non-fulfilment of some 
vow. A very common oblation by women is the hair of their heads, and 
there is aspot near the large mantappam where barbers shave these 
votaries, and the hair forms an enormous pile. More than half the women 
who return from visiting the shrine appear with clean shaven heads. 
The more wealthy give jewels and money, which should be presented in 
person, unless sickness or extreme distance renders the journey difficult. 
To receive the oblations in such cases, and to conduct pilgrim bands 
from a distance, gésains are appointed in the north of India, and pro- 
vided with a sacred banner. This they expose some months before the 
Tirupati festival, and crowds of those desirous to attend gather round it, 
while persons who are unable to undertake the journey entrust the 
gésain with their gift. When the time to begin the journey has 
arrived, the procession starts, the flag going before. Such parties may 
be seen all over India, the leader every now and then raising the 
peculiar cry of ‘ Go-o-o-o-vind4,’ which is caught up by his enthusiastic 
followers. In such veneration is the hill held by foreigners, that upon 
obtaining the first glimpse of it they prostrate themselves to the 
ground. 

In order to encourage liberality, complimentary presents are given 
in return for oblations which amount to Rupees 100 and upwards. 
The presents take the form of turbans and shawls, which are greatly 
esteemed. Where it is desired to give something which the swdmi 
should retain, such as jewels, a palanquin, or an elephant, it is usual to 
exact its value in money as well; a custom which originated from the 
circumstance that the Government of the country received the temple 
revenues. ‘There are three authorities on the establishment of the tem- 
ple, the two jiyengérs and the mahant. Of these the big and the 
little jiyengfr are the most holy, and regarded almost in the light of 
divinities. They are the religious heads, and are supposed to be 
absorbed in meditation and devotion when they are not superintending 
the worship. The mahant is the secular head, and looks after the 
worldly affairs of the sw4mi. He is always a northern Brahman, 
surrounded by a crowd of byrd4gis, one of whom he nominates, during. 
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his lifetime, to be his successor. The importance of this office has 
greatly increased since 1843. Up to that date Government interfered 
with every detail of management, regulated the funds, superintended 
repairs, kept the cars and images in order, and investigated disputes even 
of a religious character ; indeed there was nothing connected with the 
temple which was not the subject of report, except the daily worship. 
There was the strongest opposition among the people when it was pro- 

“posed to withdraw from this, and all sorts of evils were prophesied, 
which have indeed come to pass. After some discussion the mahant was 
appointed sole trustee, and he therefore became a most important per- 
sonage. He is now very old, almost blind, and incapable of much exer- 
tion, mental or physical. The result may therefore be imagined. The 
state of morality among priests and pilgrims is also alleged not to be 
what it was. Tirupati, unlike most other temples, has no dancing girls 
attached to it, and not to be strictly continent upon the hills isa deadly 
sin. Of late years, however, even celibate byraégis and priests take their 
paramours up with them, and the pilgrims follow suit. Every thing is 
held to betoken the approaching downfall of the temple’s greatness. 
The irregular life of the mahant Bulram Das fifty years ago caused a 
great ferment, though similar conduct now would probably hardly 
attract notice. He was ejected from his office by the unanimous voice 
of his disciples, and one Govattam Das, whose life was consistent with 
the holy office, was elected and installed in the mhatt near the temple. 
Bulram Das, however, collected a body of disbanded peons from the 
paliems, and arming them, made an attack upon the building. The 
walls were scaled, and the new mahant with his disciples shut themselves 
up in an inner apartment. In an attempt at rescue one man was killed 
and three seriously wounded. A police force was sent to co-operate with 
the Tirupati Poligars, but could effect nothing until the insurgent 
peons were threatened with the loss of all their lands. This broke up 
the band, and Bulram Das’ followers deserted him. When the gates 
were broken open it was found that he and a few staunch followers had 
committed suicide. 

The principal feast at Tirumala is the Bramha-utsavam, in which the 
marriage of the sw4mi with Padmavati is celebrated in September or 
October. Beginning on the first day of Aswijasudda, it lasts for ten 
days, and two-thirds of the year’s income is realized from the crowds 
who attend. The numbers are greatest from the third to the seventh 
day, and when, upon the ninth day, the car has completed its circuit 
round the town, the people begin to disperse. The most popular 
procession is the Garuda-utsavam on the fifth day, when a repre- 
sentation of the idol is carried round, mounted upon a figure like a kite. 
Both Vishnuvites and Sivaites flock to this, and merchants drive a very 
brisk trade. The feast is particularly popular among the Mahrattas 
and Guzeratees of Bombay, since their chief festival is the Navarétri, 
the last day of which, called the Dassera, falls within the period of 

20 
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the Tirupati utsavam. The merchants of Guzerat are said to lay bya 
percentage of their profits, and to remit it to Tirupati every year. 
There are several other periodical feasts, the chief of which are the 
Sivarétri, the Mukkoti utsavam, and the Radha-Sapthami. 

Tiruchénir.—This village is situated three miles from Lower Tirupati, 
and upon the northern bank of the Suvarnamukki. Its population in 
1871 was 2,262. But little trade or manufacture is carried on in the place, 
which is only celebrated for its temple dedicated to Alamélu Mangamma 
(a name of Laksmi), the wife of the Tirupati sw4mi, after whom the 
village is sometimes called Alamélu-mangépuram. The more common 
name is a contraction of Tirusukkan4&r, or the village of the holy Sukka, 
and commemorates the fact that Sukka Maha rishi, a celebrated ascetic, 
did penance here on the bank of the river. 

The local tradition states that Laksmi, being displeased with Vishnu, 
left him and concealed herself in the infernal regions. He visited the 
earth in search of her, and meeting with Padmévati, daughter of 
Akésarézu, of N ér4yanavanam, married her as already described. He still 
however pined for Laksmi, and at length, by excavating a tank with his 
chakram on the banks of the Suvarnamukki, and doing penance there 
for twelve years without taking food, induced her to ascend out of the 
waters of the pool through a lotus flower. She was still unwilling to 
accompany her spouse to the Tirupati hills, and settled at Tiruchdénir, 
where all pilgrims who ascend the hills pay her a visit. The tank is 
considered very holy, and receives a constant supply of water from the 
river on one side, while it discharges its surplus on the other. 

Tiruchén4r has been selected by the Madva Siddhénta Unnahini Sabha, 
a society for promoting the study of Sanscrit, as the place in which to 
build a large hall for lectures and examinations. A site just behind the 
temple has been purchased, but nothing further has been done. 

Damaicheruvu is a large village on the south-west of the taluk, and 
at the mouth of the valley which leads to the Kallfir ghaut. It is 
prettily situated among lofty granite hills well clothed with low jungle. 
Its large tank (whence the name) is fed from a rough anicut built across 
the stream, and irrigates a large extent of land. A considerable trade 
is carried on in the village, which has a population of 3,600. 

Two miles to the north of Démalcheruvu was fought, in 1740, the 
battle between the Mahrattas and the Nabob Dost Ali. At this spot a 
peculiar earthen embankment crosses the road and continues over the 
hills on either side. It is said to extend to Tirupati on the one side, and 
to Yélagiri, in Salem, on the other, and to have been built long ago by 
two neighbouring kings to mark the boundaries of their estates. 
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CHITTOOR TALUK. 


Chittoor is the most central taluk in the district, and is bounded on 
the north by Chandragiri; on the east by Kérvétnagar, and part of 
W4léjé; on the south by Gudiydtam; and on the west by Palmanér 
and Pungantr. Its length from north to south is about thirty miles, 
and its breadth about twenty-five miles. Its approximate area is 483 
square miles. 

The population according to the census of 1871 was 213,045, of whom 
206,518 were Hindus, 6,033 Mahommedans, 371 Christians, and 4 Jains, 
while 119 were classed as others. 

The physical aspect of the taluk is that of aplain, broken by an 
infinite number of naked rocky hills, which rise abruptly, and are 
difficult of access, being covered with enormous granite boulders. The 
plain of the north, out of which these hills rise, is fairly level, but in 
the south there is a fall of some 500 feet to the level of the Pélar river. 
The elevation of Chittoor itself is about 1,000 feet above the sea. 

The formation of the country is such as naturally to produce an 
immense number of jungle streams, which eventually form four principal 
rivers, called the Chittoor, Venkatagiri, Aragunda, and Airéla rivers. 
These generally flow eastwards, where the Poiny, passing southwards, 
intercepts them and receives their waters, after which it forms the 
boundary between Chittoor and W4l4j4. All these rivers have sandy 
beds, which only contain water during the rainy season, and are at times 
impassable torrents. 

The taluk contains 635 villages, excluding 84 which are bécharék or 
deserted. Of the inhabited villages, 210 belong to the Poligars and 16 to 
Inémdars. The area of the lands cultivated, cultivable, and waste in 
the Government and iném villages are shown below. Figures for the 
paliems are not procurable :— 


Government. In4m. 
Description. Pe 7 2, 7 aa 
/ SSCSS= 








ACRES. RS. ACRES. RS, 
Assessed wet < oe * oe 21,476 1,383,689 8,169 67,762 
Do. dry zs te ts »» | 98,360 1,138,901 | 18,702 28,807 
Cultivated wet be ve oe oe 14,928 98,006 2,285 17,857 
Do. dry es a a oe 33,591 45,542 4,570 68,055 


Uncultivable es _ ‘ .- | 250,000 Unknown. 
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The sources of irrigation are (also in Government villages only) as 
follows :— 





Government. Iném. 
Description. 
No. | Acreage. No. | Acreage. 
ACRES. ACRES. 
Tanks a a a 267 | 15,189 453 5,044 
Spring channels .. ee 244 5,195 63 37 
Wells fet se 9,878 | 8,692 174 1,401 


The number of dasabandam tanks in this taluk is enormous, and most 
of them are in bad repair. As the valleys are small no single reservoir 
is of any great size. Half a dozen villages in the east are fed from the 
Poiny anicut, and small dams or kondams irrigate as many more in 
other parts of the taluk. 

The soil is good, being generally a red clay mixed with sand and 
fertilized by the vegetable matter and rocky detritus carried down from 
the hills. These sre covered with a scanty scrub jungle, affording 
abundance of leaf manure, and with coarse grasses upon which many 
cattle graze. The ryots are mostly of Telugu castes, and are industrious, 
painstaking cultivators. The revenue paid by them during a series of 
years is given in the appended table :— 





| Total. 





| Dry. | Wet. 


| 
Rs. | RS. RS. 
56,729 | 99,794| 1,56,524 
59,350 | 1,04,311| 1,638,661 
60,240 | 1,05,770| 1,66,011 
58,937 | 1,05,308) 1,64,245 
58,627 | 1,05,774| 1,64,401 


Average .. | 58,776 | 1,04,191] 1,62,968 








The ordinary crops raised on wet land are paddy and sugarcane, 
and on dry land régi, kambu, and cholum, with horse-gram upon the 
poorer soils. The assessments per kdni are, for wet land from Rupees 
10 to Rupees 2, and for dry from Rupees 6 to Annas 9. Half the ordinary 
assessment on wet land is charged in addition for a second crop. 

About 50 square miles may be said to be the area of the taluk 
jungles, which are not continuous but scattered about .among the hills, 
the most wooded portions being in the neighbourhood of Airéla, Penna- 
mari, Gundlapalle, Pardaraémi, Chittapdra, and Venkatagiri, the last 
being in the Bangéri Péliem. The trees are small, though large enough 
for agricultural implements, and afford an ample supply of firewood. 
In some parts numbers of tamarind trees grow, and their fruit is largely 
exported. Near Chittapéra, Venkatagiri, and Tumba a great deal of 
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bamboo is found. The jungles are too distant from the railway to be 
affected by it, and they are therefore not suffering much from overfelling, 
but jungle fires here, as elsewhere, are very destructive. Many of the 
Chittoor villages thoroughly appreciate the value of their local jungles, 
and make arrangements for their conservation. The annual revenue 
derived from this source is only about Rupees 2,000. 

The mineral products of the taluk are the ordinary ones, iron, lime, 
and building stone, and in addition a soft sort of soapstone called 
“ballapa rai,”’ found near Narasingarayanipett, and formed into cups 
and kitchen utensils, much appreciated by Brahmans, in the villages of 
Kallijivéd, Mukkanapalle, and Gangédaranellore. The iron was once 
largely utilized and smelted in the villages of Puttramadi, Virishetti- 
palle, and Ichanéri, but of late years the industry has greatly declined. 
Weaving is carried on in a few villages. In Gremespet aud Santha- 
pet, suburbs of Chittoor, the fabrics are of a superior quality, but 
elsewhere only the common kinds of cloth are woven. 

Being so hilly, the taluk is infested with all sorts of wild beasts, 
except tiger, bison, and elephant. Cheetahs play sad havoc among the 
village herds, but are very difficult to find, though daily heard of. 
With feathered game the taluk is less plentifully stocked, but peacock, 
rock pigeon, jungle fowl, and the like are to be got, and in the season 
numbers of teal and snipe frequent the numerous tanks. 

Chittoor is liberally supplied with means of communication, as will 
appear from the statement given below :— 


1. Chittoor to Vellore = .. 15 miles. Avenued. 


2. Do. toPalmanér .. sa: 220° 35 Do. 

8. Do. toCuddapah .. ag: SEO: gg Do. 

4. Do. to Gudiydétam .. aay dd Do. 

5. Do. to Pennamari .. -. (18 Do. 

6. Do. toAragunda .. ve. 12 Do. 

7. Do. to Poiny = .. (138 Do. 

8. Airdl to Aragunda i 11 Do, 

9. Branch from No. 1 to Tiruvallam. 16 Do? 
10. Do. from No. 4 to Airél .. 7 ,, Not avenued. 
11. Do. from No. 8 to Kotarla- 

palle .. 8 ,,  Avenued. 

12. Do. from No.8 to Tiruvallam 9 ,, Not avenued. 
13. Do. from No. 1 to Gudipati. 34, Do. 
14. Loop road from No. 1 to Chittoor 5 ,, Do. 





Total length .. 168 


Ohittoor (Chit, wisdom, ér, village).—This town is the head-quarters 
not only of the taluk, but of the district, although it is by no means 
the most considerable town in North Arcot, having a population of 
only 5,500. It was chosen as the Collector’s residence not merely on 
“account of its central position among the taluks north of the Pélar, but 
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because it was close to the estates of the principal poligars, whose law- 
less conduct caused the Government some anxiety. These have however 
long ceased to be troublesome, and it has more than once been proposed 
to transfer the district head-quarters to Vellore, the chief town in the 
district, which is near the railway and possesses telegraphic communica- 
tion with the Presidency, whereas Chittoor is nineteen miles from the 
nearest railway station, that of Vellore. 

Besides the Collector, the District Judge, the Superintendent of Police, 
the Civil Surgeon, Assistant Collector and Treasury Deputy Collector 
live in the station. It is situated upon the southern bank of the river, 
and in a valley shut in by high hills, which, absorbing much heat during 
the day, radiate it at night, and thus raise the temperature to an uncom- 
fortable height in the hot season. In the cold weather, owing to its 
elevation, Chittoor is a rather cool place. 

Besides the public offices the town possesses a district jail, an English 
church, a native mission chapel, and a Roman Catholic chapel. On 
the west stands the small square fort, the ditch of which has been 
converted into paddy-fields, and the walls of which were destroyed in 
1801. Within the fort enclosure are the Civil and Police dispensaries, 
the former a very commodious building. The fort was the residence 
of the Chittoor Jaghiredar, to whom the poligars were subordinate. 

There is not much of interest in the town. No manufactures are 
carried on in it, agriculture or trading being, besides Government employ, 
the only occupations of the people. The soil has been found particularly 
suitable for the cultivation of the mango, and many topes of grafted 
trees have been planted on the outskirts of the place. Large quantities 
of the fruit, which is famous, are exported to Madras, and the topes 
give Chittoor a well wooded appearance. Sericulture was started some 
fifty years ago by a missionary, Mr. Norris Groves, but it soon died a 
natural death, and the mulberry trees are now extinct. The scenery 
of the neighbourhood is very pleasing. On all sides ranges of hills are 
seen to risewas far as the eye can reach. The shapes of some are very 
fantastic, and the prospect in every direction is very picturesque. A 
magnificent view may be had from the summit of one of the highest 
hills, called Chase’s Folly, to which a bridle-path, built by a late Judge 
after whom the hill is named, leads. Several miles of road have been 
formed between the hills by convict labour, for the use of residents, 
and from the town branch excellent roads to all parts of the district. 

The native town includes several villages, which have coalesced, and 
are known under the general name of Chittoor. Upon the opposite bank 
of the river is a considerable suburb called Santhapet, and about a mile 
to the west has risen a modern village, Greemespett, around the Collector’s 
eutcherry, which was built in the time of Mr. Graeme. Kattamanchi is 
a suburb on the north, irrigated by a large tank lying close to the 
European residences. 

Not far from Chittoor, on the east, is a village called Vélkar, reputed ~ 
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to have once been a large city in the time of Janméjayya Maha Rajah. 
He was a great admirer of Markandayya Maharishi, to whom he 
dedicated a temple still standing. These facts are recorded in an inscrip- 
tion upon a stone near the village. Vélkdr is now quite a small place, 
and only remarkable for its extensive mango topes, but it once contained 
a thousand houses, and was therefore called in Sanscrit Sahdsrapuram, 
which, translated into Telugu, becomes Vélkur (Véy1, a thousand, ilu, 
a house, and wr, village). North-east of the village and upon the 
opposite bank of the river, a large number of ancient stone circles have 
been found and most of them rifled. 

Pardardivi.—This is a considerable place fourteen miles south-west 
of Chittoor, with a population of 1,600. It is chiefly an agricultural 
village, situated among hills, and surrounded by a good deal of jungle. 
Some trade is carried on in grain, jaggery, and ghee. 

Venkatagiri.—This is the chief town in the Bangéri Pdliem, situated 
about twelve miles from Chittoor, on the road to Palmanér. It has a 
population of 850, and boasts a pagoda and a fine chuttram. Five miles 
west of the village begins the ascent to the Mysore plateau at the village 
of 

Muglee or Mogili, one of the most sacred. in the taluk, though in other 
respects it is unimportant, having only some 250 residents. Méghalu in 
Telugu means clouds, and here, the legend states, Indra obtained from 
Siva the privilege of having the clouds as his vehicle. Siva therefore is 
worshipped under the title of Abbréswara, the Sanskrit form of Mogil- 
éswara, or Iswara of the skies. The original village was called Mogilivari- 
palle, about half a mile from the present settlement, and was inhabited 
by shepherds. One of them, Mogilappa, tended a cow which never gave 
milk in the evening, and to discover the cause he followed the animal. 
It led him to a cave which it entered, followed by the shepherd, who, hold- 
ing by its tail, passed an unfathomable pool of water and found himself 
in a mantappam within an extensive grotto. Here he saw Parvati milk 
his master’s cow, and being too astonished to retreat with the animal, 
was surprised by the goddess. To her he described his master’s anger 
at the cow’s giving no milk, and thus explained his presence. Péarvati 
sympathised with him, and told him to wish for something. He wished 
for a good meal, and immediately got a most sumptuous one, which 
delighted him so much that he asked how he might get the same again. 
She then told him that he had only to wish and to get it, and making 
him close his eyes, transported him to his village, first however enjoining 
him to secrecy on pain of having his head split-open. At the spot to 
which he was transported a spring from that day began to well up, and 
Mogilappa used it to water his cattle. One day, when digging a hollow 
in the ground, he found a lingam, but not knowing what it was he cast 
it aside. Being blessed with the wonderful gift granted to him by 
Parvati, Mogilappa never fed at home upon the coarse food his wife was 
able to provide, and she seeing him daily grow stouter marvelled at the 
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phenomenon, and pestered him to reveal its cause. He told her of the 
penalty of telling the story, but wearied by her solicitations, he at 
length agreed to sacrifice himself in order to satisfy her, and told the 
tale. His head split open, and his wife committed s&ti. Some years 
after this catastrophe a band of pepper merchants camped at the spot, 
and finding the lingam which Mogilappa had thrown there, used it as a 
hearth for their fire. This pained Siva’s head, and theswémi appeared 
before the traders, in the guise of a poor Brahman, to ask for a few grains 
of pepper to cure his headache. Out of pure laziness they said that 
they were carrying cholum, and the Brahman went away. Arrived at 
their destination, they found their pepper converted into rotten cholum, 
and, remembering their lie, they vowed that, were the goods turned into 
pepper again, they would spend half their profits in building a temple 
near the spring. The transformation was immediately accomplished, and 
after once trying to evade the fulfilment of their vow, which was defeated 
by Siva, they returned to Mogili, found the lingam, recognised its 
divine character, and built the present temple round it. They also dug a 
well at the spring, as well as a small stone tank, supplied from the well 
through a sculptured bull’s head. There is now, even in times of the 
severest drought, a constant flow of water from the well through the 
bull’s head to the tank, and the spring is believed to come from the pool 
in the cave, five miles distant, where Parvati resided. 

Mogili was no doubt a considerable settlement of Linga Baliga or 
Canarese merchants, who traded between the plains and the plateau in 
pepper and other commodities. They were expelled by the poligars, 
and the village has lost all its trading importance, being now a feverish, 
unhealthy spot, but much revered by the people of the district. Some 
say that a subterranean passage exists, leading from hills here to the 
neighbourhood of the Naikenéri ghaut, for fowls which have flown into a 
cavern in the hills have, it is asserted, made their appearance in the 
Gudiydétam Taluk, but no one ever ventured to follow them, and even 
the position of the cave is now unknown. 

Aragunda.—This is a flourishing village about fourteen miles north- 
west of Chittoor, situated in an extremely fertile valley, well supplied 
with water in the dryest season. The population is about 2,350, and a 
moderate trade is carried on in grain, jaggery, tamarind and cumblies. 
It was once a very large place, being a depdt for merchandise passing to 
and from the Ceded Districts, as W4léjapet was in the last century. 
When its decay began is unknown, but it is long enough ago to be now 
embodied in fable. ‘Ihe tradition is that a rékshasa swallowed up the 
town, and then, fleeing from Vishnu’s wrath, hid himself in a rock, two 
miles from the present village, called Rdakshasa tippa. Vishnu however 
placed three lingams, one at Kéalahastri, one at Tirupati, and one at 
Aragunda, and the rékshasa was unable to move beyond the limits of 
the enclosed triangle. He was eventually caught and punished as he 
deserved. The country between the three Siva stalums was called the 
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‘Trilingadésam,’ from which (sothe Aragunda folk flatter themselves) 
the language spoken by them, Telugu or ‘rilingu, was named. The 
name of the town is derived from the appearance of the hill close by it, 
which is thought to look like a mountain split in half: ara (half) and 
konda (mountain). 

Mélpddi.—This is a village upon the eastern border, which has an 
ancient Jain temple, now converted into one dedicated to Siva, and 
considered very holy. The tradition attached to the place acknowledges 
the original Jain occupation. The four celebrated Brahman poets— 
Upper, Saminéth4r, Sundarér, and Ménikavdsager—started for the 
temple in order to convert it into a Siva shrine by means of their sacred 
poetical compositions. The Poiny river, which flows hard by, was 
however in full flood, and they had to turn back. When the flood 
subsided they returned, singing in Tamil “ini mél pddelém ” (we shall 
sing hereafter); the three middle syllables of the sentence were applied 
to the village as its name, and the poem, the recital of which converted 
the shrine into a place fit for the worship of Siva, was to the effect that 
the moon did penance here to Siva, and made a yégam, which induced 
the swémi to appear in human form and grant the moon’s desires. 

This tradition illustrates the mode in which the fables now embodied 
in the various stalla purdnams originated. 

Vallimalei.—About a mile west of Mélpddi is another important site 
of the Jain worship, as appears from the existence of many Jain figures 
carved upon rocks in the neighbourhood. Some inscriptions also exist 
which have never been deciphered. The temple on the hill has, like that of 
Mélpédi, been appropriated by the Sivaites, who have manufactured a 
story for it. Valli was the sister of Tiruvalluvar, and the daughter of a 
Brahman by a Pariah woman. Her mother always left her infants where 
they were born, and Valli was in the usual way abandoned here, but 
some Védars found and supported the infant, who, when she grew up, was 
one day sitting on the hill watching a field of grain when Subramania- 
swami of Tirutani fell in love with her. He bored a subterranean passage 
from his temple to this spot, wooed Valli, married her, and lived with her 
en the hill for several days. In commemoration of this the temple is said 
to have been formed by one of the Chdla kings. It is built up within a 
large natural cave, some 40 feet by 20 feet in size, with a height varying 
from 7 to 10 feet. There are three chambers, all without ornament of 
any kind. Qn one side is a small passage to the exterior, now pointed 
out as that used by Subramaniasw4mi. The Jain sculptures are in two. 
spots, one to the north and the other to the south of the temple, and 
are very well executed, one being of superhuman dimensions. Above 
the group on the south, the top of the hill has been levelled, and there 
are traces of walls, which the villagers say formed part of a small fort 
occupied by Jains long ago. There are clear signs to the east of the 
road of a large fort which once stood there. The adjoining village is 
called Kétanattam, a hamlet of Mélpadi. Here without doubt was a 
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large settlement of the Kurrumbas. At Poiny, (more correctly Ponné), 
in the W4léj4 Taluk, a few miles distant, on the other side of the river, 
was another fort, and near its site are some very curious examples of 
cromlechs and stone circles. 

Mahémandalam is a small village about two miles west of Vallimalai. 
It lies at the foot of a high and extensive hill, upon which is builtthe Mahé- 
mandala-durgam or “ fortress of the world,” so called on account of its 
great strength. By nature the hill is impregnable upon all sides except 
the east, which is protected by barriers, formed of loose stones, in addition 
to the walls of the fort. The fortifications are very extensive and interest- 
ing; they are said to have been built by the Mahrattas, from whom they 
passed to the Mahommedans. 

Airdla, or Ahirdjagiri as the uncontracted name should be, is a village 
with a population of 900, situated to the north-west of Chittoor, and close 
to the Pungandr border. The people are all agriculturists, and the place 
of no particular interest. Adi Sésha, the king of snakes (ahi-rdjah), 
once took up his residence in a cave in one of the hills. As Venkatésa- 
peruméluswémi was roaming about in search of a resting-place, he placed 
one foot upon the hill, and very nearly squeezed the life out of Sésha, 
who managed to cry out and ask the sw4mito move on. The print of 
Venkatésaperum4l’s foot is still pointed out upon the top of the hill. 

Pithalpat.—This is a large village, on the Cuddapah road, about ten 
miles north of Chittoor, with a population of some 1,100, chiefly engaged 
in agriculture, though there is a little trade carried on. Near here 
the Airdl river unites with the Poiny. On its banks is one of the temples 
built by the great temple-building Chélarajah. Pithalpat, and Kallava- 
gunta five miles to the south of it, are both regarded as somewhat sacred 
places. A Brahman was, the local legend says, many years ago carrying 
the bones of his mother to the Ganges. Halting at Kallavagunta one 
night, where the Aragunda river and the Poiny unite, he found that the 
bones had all mysteriously changed into the buds of the “ Kalava” or 
red water-lily. At Pfthalpat next morning he again examined them, 
and found the buds had opened into flowers (pd, flower; whence the 
name Pithalpat). He did not look at them again until he got to 
Benares, where he found them bones. He therefore concluded that the 
river near Kalavagunta was more sacred than the Ganges, and retracing 
his steps, cast his mother’s bones into the river near a rock (“gutta”) in 
its bed, on which is seen the print of Siva’s foot. The proper name of the 
village is Kalavagutta, which is generally altered into Kalavagunta. The 
bones of deceased persons are even now brought from all parts of the 
taluk and deposited in the river near this rock. 

Naragallu.—This was originally the seat of the Naraganti Poligar, 
who had a stronghold near it, upon a high precipitous hill which forms 
a bold feature in the landscape. The fort is now entirely ruined, and 
the adjacent village of Narasingardéyanipett has for many years been 
the more considerable place. It is situated upon the right bank of 
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the Poiny, and is a flourishing agricultural village. In olden times, 
the people say, the neighbourhood was celebrated for the quarrelsome 
nature of its inhabitants, which all arose from Naratha Mahdmuni, a 
‘most cantankerous saint, having lived in a mountain near. It was in 
the neighbourhood of this village that Hyder Ali died, and a rough 
masonry platform still marks the spot. 

Avoikonda.—This is a village in the western border of the taluk, 
which is of no present importance, but was once the residence of a 
jaghiredar, who had a fort upon a hill close to the village, with a 
strange resemblance to a lion couchant. The descendants of the 
jaghiredar still live in Avolkonda, and are of very good family, being 
related to the Nabob Sadatulla Khan. The elder brother of the latter, 
named Ghulam Ali Khan, was in 1705 granted by the Delhi emperor 
the jaghire of Vellore with the post of killadar of the fort. He was 
succeeded by his son Baker Ali, upon whose death the estate was 
divided between his two sons, Ghulam Rézah Khan and Ghulam 
Murtuja Khén, more commonly known as Mortiz Ali. To the former, 
who was the elder, were assigned the districts of Vellore and Avolkonda, 
with a few smaller ones; while the latter received Chittoor, Dévaghur, 
and Pavinghur. The brothers however made an interchange of Chittoor 
and Vellore, and as killadar of the latter place, Murtuja Khén made 
himself not a little conspicuous during the Carnatic wars. The value 
of Ghulam Rézah Khén’s jaghire was about a lakh and a half of rupees, 
and its possession was confirmed by Anwar-ud-deen. During W4léjéh’s 
time, however, disputes arose between him and his feudatory, who was 
besieged in Chittoor fort, and obliged to surrender. Only half of the 
jaghire, including Avolkonda, but not Chittoor, was continued to him 
after his submission. In the Company’s time it consisted of 27 villages 
and 18 hamlets, worth Rupees 22,000, scattered over the taluks of 
Vellore, Tiruvallam, Sdétghur, and Polar. As the jaghiredar had 
always proved himself a most faithful ally, every endeavour was made 
by Government to treat the family liberally, but the Court of Directors 
were not prepared to make many concessions. The estate was not stated 
in the original grant to be hereditary, and the Court directed that it 
should therefore be resumed, and a suitable allowance substituted. The 
last jaghiredar died in 1848, leaving a son, Hyder Dost Khan, to whom 
after some correspondence the three villages around the fort, worth 
Rupees 3,300, were granted upon a nominal rent of Rupees 100 a year, 
with a pension of Rupees 1,800, which brought the allowance up to the 
sum of Rupees 5,000, half of the sum recommended by the Board. 
Even this the Court of Directors declined to grant in perpetuity. 
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PALMANER TALUK. 


The Palmanér Taluk lies on the western side of the district, and is 
bounded on the west by Mysore; on the north by Pungantr; on the east 
by Chittoor and Gudiyétam; and on the south-west by Salem. The 
area by survey is, subject to slight correction, 438 square miles, and the 
population 60,211, of whom 57,037 were Hindus, 3,076 Mahommedans, 
and 41 Christians. As the taluk suffered severely during the late 
famine, and many small villages have been utterly depopulated, probably 
not more than 45,000 now live init. It stands upon the Mysore plateau, 
the general level being nearly 2,500 feet above the sea, and some of 
the hills attaining to a height of nearly 3,000 feet. The chief of these 
are Pattikonda (2,908 feet), Bairupallekonda, and Dévarakonda. 

The principal river is the Koundanianadi, entering from Punganir 
and flowing into Gudiyétam after receiving the surplus of the Danda- 
palle tank, fed by a Mysore river, and the waters of several other 
streams. The Goddér or Ambar river also rises in the west of Palma- 
nér, and discharges down the gorges in the neighbourhood of the 
Naikenéri pass. 

Being so sparsely populated, Palmanér has a large extent of jungle 
land, but large trees are mostly confined to the eastern portions, where 
the plateau descends to the plains. Elsewhere large numbers of 
tamarinds are found, and their produce is one of the principal articles 
of trade. The commonest tree is the Kanaga (Pongamia glabra), which 
grows luxuriantly, and affords not only oil from its seeds, but excellent 
manure from its loppings and faded flowers. Forest products are 
abundant and wild beasts fairly numerous. 

The soil of Palmanér is apparently more fertile than that of the two 
vemindaris which lie above the ghauts, and being heavily manured, 
produces splendid crops. The chief of these are paddy, ragi, sugarcane, 
and horsegram. The area of the taluk classified appears below :— 











| | Government. Iném. 
| Area Assessment. Area. | Assessment. 
| ACRES. RS. ACRES. RSs. 
Cultivable wet - 14,350 66,413 3,523 19,119 
Do. dry 5 74,000 81,506 11,679 17,080 
Cultivated wet ‘ 7,681 35,660 ? Be 
|__ Do a Tee 27,451 P 
Uncultivabdle ad “s ved 300,000 - ? 


} 
! J 


The villages are 565 in number, including 34 held as indms, but most 
are exceedingly small, some yielding a revenue of only a few annas, 
and very many having no residents. The taluk must at one time have 
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been much more thickly populated than of late years, but whether the 
decrease has arisen from the climate having grown more unhealthy than 
formerly, or from any other cause, it is difficult to say. Its tanks are 
many of them large and excellently built. The chief are those of Kiléri, 
Cuddapanattam, Kallupalle, Dandupalle, Baireddipalle, Jidemékala- 
palle, and Mémadugu Agrahéram. The sources of irrigation are shown 
in the subjoined statement :— 

















i 
ee | Number. Acreage. | Assessment, 
| | ACRES. RS. 
Government tanks ty 248% 3,467 11,631 
Iném tanks a 3755 | 3,855 13,178 
Government spring channels .. 372 1,222 
Iném Es channels .. a | 153 776 
Wells s | 45; : 
The revenue for a series of six years was— 
Fasli. | Wet. Dry. | Total. 
RS. | RS. 
1281 .. ..  ..] 36,148 30, 737 | 66,880 
1282 i. és ee 35,138 28,320 63,458 
1283 os « es 34,816 26, 213 61,029 
1284 .. «..  ..| 36,030] 27,886} 63,916 
1285 .. ..  ..| 35,896] 27,604 | 63,500 
1286 .. .. «| 35,714] 27,542] 63,266 
Average .. 35,623 28,050 | 68,673 





The only mineral that is worked in the taluk is iron, which is prin- 
cipally found near the villages of Muddaramdoddi, Chintamakalapalle, 
Gonumiakalapalle, and Nakkanapalle, where it is made into bill-hooks 
and agricultural instruments of good quality. The other industries 
are the weaving of coarse female cloths, woollen cumblies, and the 
preparation of sugar and sugarcandy. The cumblies are woven by the 
shepherd caste, called Kurruba, who tend flocks of excellent long- 
fieeced sheep. Considering its population, Palmanér has a liberal 
supply of roads, viz. :-— 


1. Chittoor to Bangalore... 14 miles. Avenued. 

2. Palmanér to Madanapalle 6 °4; Do. 

3. Palmanér to Gudiyétam 11 ,, Partly avenued. 
4. Kuppam to No. 1 27 sy Do. 


making a total of 58 miles; but in Palmanér itself there are several 
short local roads which are not included in this list. 

Palmanér, or Pallamanéri, is the chief town in the taluk, situated 
at its north-eastern extremity, and not far from the summit of the 
Muglee pass. It is the head-quarters of the Tahsildar and a District 
Munsif, and has always been a favourite residence of North Arcot 
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Collectors, the altitude, 2,247 feet above the sea, giving it a pleasantly 
cool climate. When travelling to the Neilgherries was less easy than 
it now is, the town was not infrequently visited by residents of Madras 
during the hot season, and several excellent bungalows are still standing 
untenanted. Unfortunately the place is always very feverish for natives, 
and not infrequently so for Europeansalso. The etymology of the name 
Palmanér is not satisfactorily accounted for. The fort, which was 
destroyed and levelled about thirty years ago, was constructed by one 
Savaram Venkatapati Naidu, a poligar whose family has long ago been 
lost sight of. The town, which has been greatly improved by successive 
Collectors, is clean and well built, the houses being of the flat terraced 
description. A busy trade is carried on in the bazaar in grain, jaggery, 
tamarind, cloths, and cumblies, all of which are also sold at the weekly fair. 
Owing to the cheapness of jaggery and the coolness of the temperature 
an arrack and rum distillery has for many years been established in the 
town. It has a dispensary, travellers’ bungalow, and excellent native 
chuttram. The American Mission and the Roman Catholics have both 
chapels and schools here. 

The scenery in the immediate neighbourhood of Palmanér is rather 
tame, but in some of the gorges and valleys very pretty views may be 
obtained. A favourite excursion is to a lovely glen, called the Gangamma- 
chitsu (Gangamma’s valley), where a small stream falls from a height of 
about 200 feet into a deep pool shut in on all sides but one by high 
precipitous cliffs of rock. The vegetation is luxuriant and the spot 
extremely picturesque. By the side of the Gudiydétam road, and also 
three miles to the north of the town, are curiosities in the shape of 
enormous banian trees covering ground upon which a large camp might 
be pitched. The ghaut road to Gudiydétam vid Synigunta has some 
very charming bits of scenery, and is well worth traversing. The 
population of Palmanér in 1871 was 2,193. 

Venkatagirikéta.—This town is the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsil- 
dar, and has a population of some 650. It was formerly well cultivated 
and had a far larger number of residents than at present, but for some 
years it has been a hot-bed of fever. In 1863 the Collector reported that 
three-quarters of the houses in the town were in ruins, and the rest only 
inhabited because they were well built, and he recommended the 
removal of the Magistrate’s Court to Moderélla, three miles distant. In 
1865 a transfer was made to Krishnépuram, which proving equally 
unhealthy, the Deputy Tahsildar returned to his original station. 
Within the last two or three years the site of the town has been 
altogether moved to higher ground upon the west, and the health of the 
people has greatly improved. The new town is well laid out and 
excellently drained, the work having been accomplished during the late 
famine as a means of affording employment. 

The ruins of a fort of considerable size stand between the sites of the 
old and new town. It was built by one Venkatagiri Naidu, a poligtr 
who gave his name tothe town. An ancestor of this man, named 
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Nallappa Naidu, some four centuries ago settled at Végu, five miles to 
the east, and built a fort, which he called Bairuvénidurgam after his 
deity Bairudéva. Shortly afterwards he moved about a mile nearer to 
Venkatagirikéta and built a new village, Bairupalle, and another fort. 
His descendant, as has been said, founded Venkatagirikéta, where the 
family ruled until they were dispossessed. "When this event happened 
is not known. 

The soil of the neighbourhood is rich, and upon it much sugarcane is 
cultivated. In a large tope close to the town an experiment was, a few 
years ago, made in growing coffee. It succeeded at first, but the yield is 
now very small, probably owing to excess of shade and neglect of 
pruning. A weekly fair is held here, to which cattle of a superior breed 
are brought for scale. Sugar, tamarind, and gram are the chief articles 
of export. 

Baireddipalle is a very flourishing village twelve miles to the south- 
west of Palmanér, and as far from Venkatagirikédta. It has a large 
tank, under which a large extent of land is irrigated, and carries on 
much trade in gram, tamarind, jaggery, sugar, and sugarcandy, the last 
mentioned being here manufactured in large quantities. It has a 
population of 1,000, many of whom are Kématis, who seem to be in 
very well-to-do circumstances, their houses being better built and more 
commodious than those seen elsewhere on the plateau. 

The original village, now called Digavair, was formerly called Pillari 
Gudip4lu, which was built some three centuries ago by one Bai Reddi. 
This man had a son of the same name, who founded the present village, 
after finding two chests of treasure while he was ploughing. Bodi 
Kondamma Naidu, the poligar, hearing of the discovery, came down to 
seize the gold, but cobras immediately swarmed around it and kept him 
at bay. Bai Reddi, who was a mere boy, advanced to the chests, and 
the cobras made no attempt to touch him, which so impressed the poligar 
that he relinquished all claim to the treasure, and helped Bai Reddi to 
build the village and temple. He also gave him a necklace, which is still 
exhibited by a lineal descendant, the present monigar of the village, as a 
proof of the truth of the tradition. 

Cuddapanattam, which is about two miles to the south-east of Bai- 
reddipalle, was once the most considerable town and the head-quarters 
of the taluk, which was then called after it. It is now an ordinary 
cultivating village, having a very fine tank. One of the favourite routes 
to the plain country used to be through this place, which was consequently 
called the village of the threshold (kadapa). The actual entrance was at 
the Thalapulla ghaut, afew miles to the east, across which a wall of 
defence was built with enormous gates (thalapulu) in the middle. At 
Cuddapanattam were two forts, one upon a hill and the other upon the 
plain, both of which were several times besieged by invaders of the 
Carnatic. Little now remains of them, but what there is goes to show 
that they could never have been of any strength. 
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Bépanatiam is a small village about four miles east of Baireddi- 
palle, well worth a visit on account of its extraordinary collection of 
kistvaens, called by the natives the Pandava’s temples (Pandava gudlu). 
They are found elsewhere in the district, chiefly in the Palmanér Taluk, 
but are nowhere so numerous as near this village. A few of the kists 
have been recently explored by Lieutenant-Colonel Bramfil, of the 
Trigonometrical Survey, who thus describes them :— 


“The tombs here are of unusual interest, from the size, shape and 
arrangement of the slabs of which they are composed, and the rarity of 
their chief characteristic. The usual kistvaen, or megalithic sepulchral 
cell, is enclosed by three rings of upright stone slabs, each slab having its 
top rudely worked into a semi-circular or rectangular shape, and set closely 
side by side alternately, the round heads standing higher than their adjacent 
flat heads by the amount of their semi-diameter, ¢.e., the height of the 
rounded portion, so as to form a parapeted wall of rounded merlons and 
flat silled embrasures. These walls or parapets rise in three consecutive 
tiers, on a slight mound, or cairn, a foot or so above the general ground 
level. The outer circle or tier consists of some twenty-four slabs, nearly 
three feet wide, half of them being semi-circular above ground, and standing 
about 3 feet high, the whole forming a ring fence, or enclosing wall, about 
80 feet in diameter. The second tier has sixteen slabs. Eight of them 
round-headed, rising to a height of 5 or 6 feet above the cairn, or mound, 
the whole forming an intermediate ring wall, about 22 feet in diameter. 

‘The third or inner wall is composed of four prominent round topped 
slabs, 8 to 10 feet wide, and 10 or 12 feet high, above the cairn and 4 or 
5 feet higher than the other flat-headed slabs that stand between them, and 
complete the inner wall, an octagon of some 16 feet in diameter, or rather 
a square of 12 to 15 feet with the corners cut off. The kistvaen or 
sepulchral chamber nearly fills up the internal space, the capstone or 
covering slab of which sometimes projects horizontally beyond the chamber 
below, so as to fit closely to the four great round-headed slabs that enclose 
it, the four flat-headed corner stones being only about the same height as 
the capstone. 

‘The only entrance to the interior was apparently intended to be by 
small holes broken in the two or three central slabs on the east front, and 
nearly opposite to the similar hole in the eastern wall slab of the kist. 
A kind of antechamber, or closed portico, exists between the inner chamber 
and the next enclosing wall, provided with a moveable shutter stone, or 
slab. The stone slabs used throughout are comparatively very thin, being 
usually about 3 inches thick, and even the great capstones seldom exceed 
6 inches. The whole forms an imposing structure, and recalls the idea of a 
small citadel or fortification. 

‘‘There are many examples, perhaps a score or more, of this pattern still 
standing, and about as many more of a very similar kind, only without the 
round-headed projections, all the slabs in each ring or tier being of the 
same height. 

“‘ Dividing the tombs into three classes according to size, and counting the 
fallen and half buried as well as those standing, there are 170 of first, 210 
of the second, and 200 of the third or smallest sort, a simple kist, composed 
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of slabs from 2 feet square and upwards, more or less buried in the earth, 
and without any enclosing wall or circle of stones remaining. The Nek- 
ropolis is much ruined and overgrown by jungle, so that, I suppose, there 
may well have been more than 600 tombs here within a space of 500 yards 
Jong and 800 yards wide. The interments have but a shallow covering of 
soil, sometimes less than a foot. On excavating they were found to yield 
the usual sepulchral relics, except that iron weapons were every scarce or 
entirely absent, while the terracotta coffers were more abundant than in the 
similar tombs of Mysore. In one a few ornamental beads, similar to some 
taken out of the Coorg tombs, were found lying near the remains of a 
human skull. Some of the coffers and sepulchral troughs, or trays, were 
ornamented with a chain ornament in festoons, and furnished with projecting 
rings, or loops, and prominent hooks, as if to hang garlands upon. Some 
were mere small flat troughs, whilst others ranged up to 4 feet long, 2 feet 
wide and high, and furnished with four or five pairs of legs. 

‘‘ Perhaps, however, I need only further mention the sole novelty that 
struck me, and this may be no novelty to others. Two or three Tamil letters 
were found scratched on the fragments of a little bowl. They seem to spell 
the word satham or chatham, but the final m is very doubtful, and may be 
intended for a terminal d if that were admissible. 

‘‘ A careful collection and close scrutiny of every fragment of the pottery 
(which is abundant and of the rude but antique and polished kind) would 
probably yield some valuable and curious information as to the habits, &c. 
of the tomb builders. 

‘¢T know of but three or four other places where these peculiar rounded 
slabs are to be seen, but they will probably be found to be more common 
when looked for.” 


Naikenéri is situated at the summit of the pass of the same name, 
and is now almost a deserted village. The trunk road to Bangalore used 
to pass up this ghaut and on to Venkatagirikota, about ten miles to the 
west. At present it 1s in an impassable condition. Since this route has 
been abandoned, the raison d’étre of the village has disappeared, and it 
will soon follow suit. It has a large choultry used by merchants trans- 
porting goods on pack bullocks to and from the plains. Upon the 
northern hill stands an old fort, called the Peddanaididurgam, which 
was the stronghold of the Poligar of Charagal, a village a few miles to 
the south. From the fact of his holding the key of this important pass 
into Mysore he became inflated with an idea of his great importance 
and rebelled, but was taken prisoner at the close of the last century, and 
his drig was dismantled. He escaped from prison, and joining the 
Chittoor poligars in their rebellion, was seized and hanged. A good 
deal of the fortification on the hill remains, and proves it to have been 
a place of some strength. 

Upon an opposite hill to the south is another collection of kistvaens, 
very many of which have been broken to pieces and the stones used in 
building the choultry. There are a few examples of the round-topped 
stones characteristic of the Bépanattam nekropolis, but the remains are 
not so numerous as at that place. 
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WALAJA TALUK. 


The W4l4jé Taluk is bounded on the north by the Kérvétnagar 
Zemindari ; on the east by the Chingleput District ; and on the south and 
west by the Arcot and Gudiyétam Taluks respectively. The Pélér 
forms the southern frontier line, and the Poiny that on the west, while 
the Kortalayér marks for a short distance the eastern border. The area 
of the taluk is 483 square miles, and the population 216,204, comprising 
209,074 Hindus, 6,006 Mahomedans, and 1,124 Christians. 


For the most part the surface of the taluk is flat, and the soil more or 
less sandy, but in the north several hills occur, the outliers of the range 
which fills the west of Ka4rvétnagar. The elevation of these is inconsi- 
derable, not being more than about 500 feet above the plain. The 
Sholinghur hill, upon which is perched a celebrated temple, is the highest 
and most remarkable. All are particularly destitute of trees or shrubs, 
and the taluk may be said to have no jungle at all, even firewood being 
imported from Kaérvétnagar or Chittoor. The climate is dry and 
healthy, and fever is comparatively uncommon. 


The present taluk was originally formed into two called Kévéripék 
and Sholinghur, which in 1861 were combined, and with a few villages 
of the old Tiruvallam Taluk formed into the present division. It 
contains 305 villages, of which twenty are indms. Its lands are 
classified as follows :-— 











Government. TIném. 
Area. | Assessment. Area. Assessment. 
ACRES. RS. ACRES. RS. 
Cultivable wet ee oe ae 58,567 2,80,637 ‘ 
Do. dry ee : 127,946 1,49,506 7 “i 
Cultivated wet ig a ee 48,116 2,33,710 6,589 31,887 
Do. dry se nr és 70,115 83,963 995 11,097 
Uncultivable ee ee ee 200,000 ae ese ee 


The wet lands are irrigated from the following sources :— 








Government. Iném. 
No. Revenue. | No.| Revenue. 
RS. RS. 
Tanks as ‘s 1,032 } 2,10,227 | 21 19,196 


Spring channels 4.0 0. s. 75 | 35,717 
Wells ee ee oe 10,137 es 
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A comparison of the total land revenue derived from the taluk during 
six years is given below: — 


Fasli. | Wet. | Dry. | Total. 
RS, RS. : 
1281 2,55,447 99,938 | 3,556,385 
1282 aa ee os | 2,51,919 97,892 | 3,49,811 
1288 se « «| 2,47,753 | 1,00,447 | 3,48,200 
1284 we . 2,60,791 | 1,07,401 | 3,68,192 
1285 ve a -- | 2,038,989 92,661 | 2,96,650 
1286 ee os .. | 1,18,054 72,038 | 1,90,082 





Average ..| 2,22,992 95,063 | 3,18,055 


The largest of the tanks in W4lé4j4 is that of Kévéripék, fed from 
the Pélar river, which irrigates the lands of twenty-three villages, and 
produces an average annual revenue of Rupees 33,000. Other impor- 
tant reservoirs are those of Mahéndravédi, Sholinghur, Perangénji, 
and Négavédu. How all the tanks could have been at all adequately 
supplied with water before the construction of the anicuts it is difficult 
to understand, as they are very much crowded together and each has but 
a small catchment basin. A fine anicut was, in 1857, built across the 
Pélér, and another, four years earlier, across the Poiny. These are the 
two principal rivers of the taluk. The name of the Palér signifies the 
‘milk river,’ and is by some thought to refer to its freshes coming down 
with a rapidity suggestive of the boiling over of milk; but this seems 
unlikely, as the rise of the river is not unusually sudden. One of the 
sacred legends related of it tells us that Siva being displeased with his 
riding bull, transformed him into the hill Nandidrig in Mysore, where 
the Pélér rises. Nandi prayed to Vishnu, who interceded with Siva, and 
finally Ganga, who resided in Siva’s head, consented to bless the hill 
by falling upon it in a stream of milk. Thus the Példr originated, and 
from its origin is supposed to have the power of purifying from sin. 

The most noteworthy feature connected with the river is its anicut. 
From very early times it was usual for the villagers depending upon 
the K4véripék tank to construct a sand bank in an oblique direction, 
which diverted the waters of the river into the channel supplying that 
reservoir. This was constantly swept away, entailing great labour upon 
the villagers and causing much uncertainty in the supply. In 1815 
Captain Caldwell, the Superintendent of Tank Repairs, was deputed to 
inspect the spot and report whether some permanent work could not be 
carried out. He reported that ‘the adoption of any project for the 
permanency ofthis anicut, even were it practicable, would prove the source 
of most dangerous consequences, as upon the occurrence of the great 
freshes sopowerful a body of water would be directed down the channel 
of supply as to involve the destruction of the tank, and not only the loss 
of the extensive and valuable cultivation under it, but also spread a wide 
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and incalculable ruin in the country to the eastward.”’ The success of 
the anicut system in the Godavari and Kistna Districts proved how 
groundless were Captain Caldwell’s apprehensions, and in 1857 the 
present structure was commenced. It was partially destroyed by floods 


in 1874, but has been restored. 


‘The Palar anicut is 2,684 feet long and 7 feet high, having been origin- 
ally built 5 feet high, it was raised 2 feet in 1863-64. It was as originally 
constructed provided with 56 under sluices, each 5 feet x 5 feet, the sills 
being 7 feet below the present crest level. When the centre portion was 
rebuilt the under sluices in the destroyed portion were not restored, and the 
anicut has now only 32 under sluices. There are four head sluices, viz., the 
Kavéripék and Mahéndravédi sluices on the northern, and the Disi and 
Chakramallir sluices on the southern or right side of the river. The area 
drained by the river above the anicut is 3,974 square miles ; this was ascer- 
tained by taking the area off the Trigonometrical map as carefully as 


99) 


possible. 


Unfortunately the supply of water in the Paldér is very precarious, the 
river being sometimes in fresh for two months at a time, and at others 
being dry for a year or more; but in most years the amount of water 
reaching the anicut is sufficient to supply the tanks of this district, and 
in good years it suffices also for those in the Chingleput District which 
are supplied from the Gdvindavddi channel, a branch from that of the 
Kévéripék tank. All the channels were until quite recently narrow, of 
irregular breadth, and with a heavy fall. During the famine they 
were considerably broadened, and the velocity of the water checked by 
the construction of several drop weirs, which will greatly prevent the 
silting up of the tanks with sand. On the W4l4j4 side nearly 40,000 
acres of land receive water supplied from the anicut. The assessments 
are at present very low, averaging Rupees 4-8-10 for the whole series of 
tanks, and only Rupees 5 under Kavéripék, which gets the best of the 
anicut supply. 

The Poiny anicut was built in 1853, andin its plan resembles that across 
the Paélar, having channels on either side which supply both the Wéléjé 
and Chittoor Taluks. For the former there are two head sluices, from 
one of which a channel runs through the villages of Lalapett, Ammar, 
and Anandalé, and, filling the tanks on its way, joins the Mahéndravédi 
channel of the Pélér anicut system north of Kavéripék. From the 
other a channel proceeds to the Sholinghur tank, and thence through 
Paravattar and Jdénaképuram into the Kérvétnagar Zemindari. Another 
branch from this channel passes to Rendédi, and flows into the Peran- 
ganji tank, from whence it supplies Saré, Aiyal, Pélipékam, Nagavéd, 
and other villages. The supply from the Poiny might doubtless he still 
further extended, but the data have never been worked up. Though a 


Report of J W Rundall, Esq , Superintending Engineer, in 1878. 
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smaller river than the PAlér, it is more frequently in flood, and therefore 
more useful for purposes of irrigation. 

The only other stream is the Kortalaydér, which rises at the surplus of 
the great Kavéripék tank, and flowing to the north-east for some 
twenty-five miles, turns to the north and for ten miles forms the 
eastern boundary of the taluk. Five miles beyond the border it joins the 
Nagari river. 

The soil of W4lAjé is generally poor, being black and red clay mixed 
with much sand and gravel. The absence of jungles makes the system 
of farming bad, manure being scarce and therefore dear. The chief 
crop, since the taluk is so widely irrigated, is paddy, and a very large 
amount (10,000 tons in 1875) of this grain is exported. On dry lands 
kambu, ragi, and gingelly are the favourite crops. The assessments 
per kéni vary from Rupees 9 to Rupees 2 for single-crop wet lands, from 
Rupees 15 to Rupees 4-14-0 for double-crop wet, and from Rupees 6 to 
Annas 8 for dry soils. 

The chief mineral product is granite, which is very extensively quarried 
at Béndveram and Mahéndravddi, where it is dressed and exported to 
Madras. Lime is obtained in several places, and earth salt was once 
manufactured at Kilvidi, as was iron at Koddakal. Both of these indus- 
tries have, however, been discontinued. The only manufactures are the 
weaving of cloths and carpets and the dyeing of cloth. Coarse cotton 
cloths used by the people are produced in very many villages, but chiefly 
in Sholinghur, Minnal, and Panapékam, and are exported to Madras. 
In Waléjépet the better kinds are made not only from cotton but 
- also from silk. There is a large community of dyers in this town, 
where are made and sold thin cotton carpets (jamkdnas) and thick 
woollen rugs, not unlike those of Mysore, the price being very moderate. 
Painting on cloth is also practised by a few in the town. 

Except in its eastern parts W4l4j4 is very well supplied with roads, 
which are as follows :— 


1. Madras to Vellore a »» 25 miles, Avenued. 
2. Kavéripék to Sholinghur ie 1s. -x Do. 
\ $8. Sholinghur to Tirutani se S: +53 Do. 
4. Ranipet to Poiny . 14 ~,, Do. 
5. Raénipet to Sholinghur se. Lbr 4 Do. 
6. W4léjapet to Ammir o° 2. a5 Do. 
7. Waléjépet to Paélér Anicut.. 3 Do. 
8. Paélar Anicutto No.1 .. ae 4 5; Do. 
9. LAld4pet to Ammiir ae ss 3. 4; Do. 
10. Arkénam to Pallir ise .. 10. ,, Not avenued. 
11. Bandveram to Mahéndravadi .. 3 4; Do. 
12. Bandveram to meet No. 5. 4 4 Do. 
13. Arkdndm to Nagavéd 5s, Do. 
14. Sholinghur to Poiny >. 10: Do. 
‘ 15. Ranipet to Tiruvallum ae 5 5 Do. 
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making a total of 121 miles; but during the famine the following’ were 
newly formed :— 


16. Nagavéd to No. 1 oe ». 16 miles. 


17. Mahéndravaédi to Pallir vs “U2 
18. Arkénam to Sholinghur ie NE, Ge 
19. Arkénam to Tirutani nr 3 


93 


They are not now in very good order, but will probably be shortly 
improved, as all are very much needed. 

« Wéléjdpet, or as it is more usually called by the natives Wdldjénagar, 
is the chief town in the taluk, and the Tahsildar’s station. It is situated 68 
miles from Madras and 3 miles north of the Palaér, towards which it has a 
natural drainage. It has a Municipality with an income of about Rupees 
10,000, and is a remarkably well built, neatly arranged, and cleanly town, 
which contrasts most favourably with others in the district. It covers an 
area of nearly a square mile, and is cut into two almost equal portions by 
the trunk road from Madras. The streets, which are either parallel with 
or at right angles to this road, are broad and well drained, many of them 
having masonry gutters, and all being a pattern of cleanliness. Only 
two members of the Board are Europeans, who never interfere in the 
management, since the native members, one of whom is the Vice-Presi- 
dent, succeed admirably in carrying out the provisions of the Act by 
themselves. ‘The town is a modern one, to which fact no doubt the, 
broadness of its streets and their good arrangement are due. Rayoji, 
the prime minister of Mahommed Ali, founded it towards the close of the 
last century, and called it after the nabob. Its site is on high ground, 
and it shows signs of an attempt at digging a surrounding moat, which 
was apparently never completed. The water-supply is ample, twenty-one 
drinking water tanks being scattered about it, besides nearly a hundred 
public wells, all attributed to Réyoji, who also, for the convenience of 
merchants, built eighteen pettahs or squares, containing convenient shops 
surrounding a small temple in the centre. In order to tempt merchants 
from other places, he is said to have exempted the traders of the new 
town from taxation, which had the effect of producing an exodus of rich 
Canarese traders from Léldpet, then a large trading centre, but now a 
straggling agricultural village six miles distant from Waldjdpet, and 
situated in the midst of fine drinking and bathing tanks with other signs 
of departed greatness. Within a short time Wéldéjépet became one of 
the busiest marts in Southern India, and it is recorded that a larger 
assortment of goods could be procured in it than in any other place south 
of the Kistna, except Madras. It carried on a very large trade, chiefly in 
grains and cotton, with the Presidency town on one side and Mysore and 
the Ceded Districts on the other. Hundreds of cattle laden with 
merchandise daily entered and left the town, but now comparatively 
little trade is carried on. Weaving in silk and cotton, dyeing, carpet- 
making and the manufacture of oils chiefly employ the people. The 
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grain trade has travelled to Vellore, and the railway carries cotton 
directly to Madras from Cuddapah and Bellary. The population is now 
a little above 12,000. 

The public buildings of the town are not remarkable. A moderately 
large temple, a few good choultries, a meat and a vegetable market, and a 
dispensary complete the list. The last has been quite recently built by 
Dr. H. M. Scudder, of the American Mission, from funds raised in the 
district. It is a fine building, though at present without accommodation 
for in-patients. On the eastern side of the town is a People’s Park, a, 
rather unsuccessful attempt of the Municipality to supply the public 
with a place of open-air resort. There is a very good Government 
Anglo- Vernacular School in the town. 

Rdnipet is two miles to the west of W4ldjépet, and upon the left 
bank of the Példr, just opposite to the town of Arcot. Until 1850 it 
belonged to the Arcot Taluk. It has a population of 2,800, and until 
1855 was a military cantonment. In that year the troops were removed, 
but in 1861 the 41st Regiment occupied quarters here for a short time. 
In the early part of the century it was a very considerable station, having 
a large body of European and Native cavalry, besides infantry, quar- 
tered in the cantonment. The European portion of the place now wears 
a most desolate aspect, most of the bungalows being out of repair, and 
many altogether dismantled. It is at present the head-quarters of the 
Collector’s Head Assistant, a Military Officer in charge of pensioners, 
and sometimes an Officer of the Public Works Department. Owing to the 
cheapness of house-rent many European pensioners used to live here, 
but their numbers are decreasing. In the unoccupied barracks the 
families of sepoys upon foreign service are accommodated. 

The country around Ranipet is flat and open, but to the north a few 
low hills rise, which differ from those of the rest of the district in 
that they are not rugged, and being clothed with a thick growth of grass, 
have after the rains a fresh and verdant appearance. The town was 
built, about the year 1771, by Sadatulla Khan in honour of the youth- 
ful widow of Désing Rajah of Gingee, who committed séti upon her 
husband’s death. There is a favourite Telugu ballad which describes 
how Désing Réjah refused to pay tribute to the nabob, and, girt with 
a magic sword, sallied out to meet him in battle near Gingee. He at 
first defeated the Mahommedan troops, but the powers of his weapon 
were only to last for a short time, and when the nabob resumed the 
contest, Désing, in spite of the utmost gallantry, was overcome and slain. 
Out of respect for his valour and his wife’s devotion, the nabob founded 
a new village opposite to Arcot, and named it Ranipet. It does not 
appear to have been of much importance until the place was constituted 
a European cantonment. It then rapidly extended and absorbed the 
adjacent village of Hassanalipet. It is an ill-arranged place, with 
narrow and rather dirty streets, and without any public buildings 
worthy of remark. The troops have left long lines of barracks, hospital 
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buildings, store godowns, a church, racquet court, and race course. 

There is a large Native Christian community, most belonging to the 

Roman Catholics and the rest to the American Mission, both of whom 

have churches in the town. There is a large dispensary supported by 

the Local Funds, but under the management of Dr. Scudder of the 

American Mission. 

Every Friday a very large cattle fair is held on the parade ground 

Yen of the town. A larger number of cattle are here bought and sold 
lan jn any other place in the district. 

,~ About a mile east of Raénipet is a remarkable tope extending along 
the Pélar for a distance of about three miles. It is known as the Now- 
lakh bigh, since it is supposed to contain nine lakhs of trees, chiefly 
mango, orange, cocoanut and other fruit trees. It was planted by one 
of the early nabobs, and has suffered many losses in the passage of 
time, many of the trees having died from old age without being 
replaced. A fine pool of water exists in the centre, from which a 
channel leads to a broad expanse of paddy land. The local legend 
states that when Arcot was first occupied by the Mahommedans the 
country around was covered with woods, which the nabob cut down. The 
birds that were thus deprived of their nesting-places, flocked to the 
palace and tormented the nabob with their plaintive cries until he 
appeased them by planting this extensive tope. 

Sholinghur or Sholingapuram.—The name of this village is a contrae- 
tion of the words Chéla-linga-puram, and was given to it because one of 
the Chéla rajahs here found a natural lingam, and built a temple over 
it called the Sholéswara temple. It is in the middle of the town and 
apparently one of the most ancient, though it is not now much regarded. 
It was here that Addndai was encouraged by a vision to resume his 
contest with the Kurrumbas, by whom he was at first defeated. The 
town of Sholinghur is extensive, and contains a population of about 
5,000, most of whom are cultivators, weavers, or oil-mongers. A brisk 
trade is carried on in the bazaars daily, and at the weekly fair; but it is 
from its temples that it derives its chief importance. Besides that of 
Sholéswara, there is another temple within the town dedicated to Bhak- 
tavasala, of fine proportions and a good example of Hindu architecture. 
Tt is not very ancient, and was probably built by one of the Vijianagar 
kings. A noble mantappam, reminding one of those of Vellore and 
Virinjipuram, has been begun in front of the building, but only the 
basement is completed, and the elaborately carved pillars lie half 
buried in the soil. The other chief shrines lie outside the town. The 
most celebrated is that of Narasimhaswaémi, situated upon the summit 
of the loftiest hill. A flight of stone steps, built by Réyoji, conducts the 
pilgrim to the summit, a very cool and airy spot, from whence a magni- 
ficent view of the plain country, covered with tanks and cultivation, may 
be obtained. Pilgrims visiting Tirupati and Conjeeveram generally make 
a point of visiting this temple and remaining in Sholinghur three or 
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four days. In April or May there is a large feast in honour of the swdmi. 
The hill is believed to have risen out of the plain at the command of 
Byréswara, and to have continued rising until it grew so lofty that Indra 
was annoyed and got Bélarfman to press it down, when it subsided to 
its present height. There are said to be fourteen holy peaks in the 
vicinity, but this is the holiest. 

At the foot of Réyoji’s ascent is a charitable institution founded by 
him and called the Annad4nam, or rice-giving choultry. He endo: : 
it with lands which the Company resumed, giving instead an anhiae-* 
allowance of Rupees 1,280, now expended by the Local Fund Bosef, 
Only Brahmans are fed;the worshippers in the temple, who stay sometimed* 
for six months and sometimes for years, receive a daily dole. Pilgrims get 
food for the few days of their stay, and on Sundays, in the month of 
Karthigay, about two hundred of the Brahmans resident in the town are 
fed. On the establishment is a pajari who daily offers up prayers in the 
name of the founder, whose sélagrams are placed in the building. Close 
to the choultry is a very deep well, by some alleged to be as deep as the 
temple is high. It was dug at Rayoji’s expense. 

Upon a lower hill to the east is a temple of Anjanayya Swdémi, which 
is not so pretentious as its neighbour, but enjoys as wide a reputation. 
Women thought to be possessed by evil spirits are brought before this 
swami to be cured, and his fame attracts a very large number of those 
who visit Sholinghur. After bathing in a pool half way up the hill, 
the sufferers enter the temple and sit in front of the image. At last 
they are said to lose all self-control and to roll about in a frenzy, with 
dishevelled locks, and uttering incoherent expressions during an hour 
or two, after which a little holy water is sprinkled upon them and they 
lie down senseless. Upon awakening they are found to be perfectly 
sane. Livery other disease is also believed to be curable here, the 
patients spending nights and days in the temple, for a month or more, 
until the swémi in a dream gives them leave to depart, and then they 
find themselves cured. It is not unusual for educated natives to adopt 
this method of treatment, which is presumably only efficacious by 
acting powerfully upon the imagination. 

Another fine temple lies below Narasimhasw4mi’s hill, upon the 
plain to the west. It is now in ruins, struck, it would appear, by light- 
ning, and its finely carved columns lie about in confusion. The 
sculptures possess some merit, and the ruin deserves a, visit. 

There are very many sacred pools or tirtams about Sholinghur. 
The chief is the Bramha tirtam, in which people bathe on Thursdays. 
‘When Siva tore off one of Bramha’s five heads, the latter is said to have 
come here, and digging the pool, worshipped Narasimhaswémi until his 
head grew again. When Indradijumna, king of Mandarapuram, 
fought with certain rakshasas, Néréyanasw4mi sent Anjanayya Swémi 
to help him, after which Anjanayya settled on the lower hill and dug 
tlie Hanumantha tirtam. All the others, some dozen in number, have 
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fables attached to them. ‘Valmiki rishi is believed to have done penance 
at one of them for 87,000 years, after which he was ordered by the 
swdmi to compose his Ramaydénam, which he did in this place. 

In the neighbourhood of Sholinghur, in 1781, was fought the battle 
between Coote and Hyder, in which the latter was defeated. Two 
large Mahommedan tombs by the side of the road on the south of the 
town mark the spot where the bodies of the slain of the Mysore army 
were interred in two common graves. 

Kdvéripék is a flourishing agricultural village lying to the south of 

.. the bund of the large tank to which it gives its name. Its population, 
eee ‘shout 5,700, is chiefly composed of cultivators. There was formerly a 

1 fort near the tank bund, which is now destroyed. 

e tank is the most extensive in the district, having a bund about 
four milesiong, stretching from north to south. It has of course a fabu- 
lous origin assigned to it, a certain recluse being said to have formed 
a desire to construct a reservoir at this spot. His piety secured to him 
the power, for a divinity instructed him to fill an old basket with soil 
and walk forward in faith. Carrying out his instructions he found that 
the soil which leaked from the interstices in his basket had been 
increased so greatly as to form a magnificent embankment. Another 
legend, which may perhaps have some truth in it, says that in the time 
of Chenna Belldélen, in S.S. 729, fifty-six kings agreed to join in 
constructing a great anicut across the Kaévéri. One of them, Vikrama 
Chola of Cashmere (?), was too late, and his share was divided between 
the other fifty-five r4jahs. When his contribution arrived it was spent 
in restoring an agrahéram, or Brahman village, which Bhoja Réjah 
had caused to be built, but which had fallen to decay in the time of 
the Jains’ rule. The name Kévéripék has of course reference to the 
anicut across the Kavéri river, for which the money was originally 
intended. 

Upon the tank bund is a comfortable little bungalow, with a pretty 
view over the water towards the Sholinghur hills. The tank is rarely 
dry, but has much silted up in the course of years. It is said that 
there used to be a boulder in the middle of the bed, covered with an 
inscription, which is now hidden by the deposit of silt. 

- Mahéndracddi is another village with a fine tank, the date of the 
construction of which is unknown. It has been a large town, but is 
now a village containing about 800 inhabitants. Three miles east of 
it is Kilvidi, so called because it originally formed the eastern street of 
Mahéndravédi. Not far from the tank are the traces of fort walls, and 
within the enelosure a small temple excavated out of a large boulder. 
It bears an inscription which has not been deciphered. The work 
may be safely attributed to the Jains or Buddhists, who were the 
authors of other rock cuttings in the district, and perhaps Mahéndravadi 
may have been one of the fortified places of the Kurrumbas. The tank 
must originally have been larger than that of Kévéripdk, and served 
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lands some seven or eight miles distant. The bund was enormously 
high, and might be restored to its original height, in which case a great 
extent of land could be brought under irrigation. 

Arkénam has sprung into importance only since it became a railway 
junction station. It has a population of 2,500, many of whom are 
railway employés. The arrangement of the new town near the station 
is good, and its sanitation fairly attended to. The place is devoid of 
interest. 


GUDIYATAM TALUK. 


The Gudiyd4tam Taluk forms a long strip lying upon the northern 
bank of the Pélér and opposite to the Vellore Taluk. It is bounded on 
the west by Palmanér, and on the north by Chittoor, while its narrow 
eastern border adjoins Walaj4, the Poiny river marking the boundary. 
Its length from south-west to north-east is nearly fifty miles and its 
average breadth about nine miles; the superficial area being 446 square 
miles. Its population is 162,980, of whom 147,575 are Hindus, 14,627 
Mahommedans, and 878 Christians. 

The Eastern Ghauts throw many spurs into the western portion of 
the taluk, which is therefore composed of hills interspersed with valleys. 
‘The Chittoor hills also run for a short distance into the north of Gudiyé- 
tam, and the rest, that is, the strip which borders the Palar, is 
generally flat. The chief elevations are the Vandranthéngal hill, 
two miles north of the Vellore railway station, the Saétghur hills, 
Kylasagiri or Ambirdrfg, and the Nagal or Kédimukkumalei, so 
called from its fancied resemblance to a fowl’s beak. The soil is good, 
being generally a mixture of sand and red clay; ina few parts a blackish 
soil resembling black cotton soil is found, and rather more commonly 
a grey compound of sand and dark clay. 

Besides the Pélér and Poiny, which flow along the borders of the 
taluk, there are various smaller rivers rising in the hills and flowing 
southwards into the Paélér. The chief of these are the Kounddinianadi, 
or Gudiydtam river, named after a rishi, and the Goddér or Ambér 
river, so called from its poverty in springs—Goddu (barren), dr (river). 
These rivers contribute little directly to the irrigation of the taluk, except 
when in flood. At other times they are dry, but have excellent spring 
channels. There are 63 of these in the taluk, irrigating 7,662 acres, 
bearing an assessment of Rupees 36,000. The Poiny anicut feeds five 
tanks in Gudiydétam, irrigating 700 acres, assessed at Rupees 3,500. 
The sources of irrigation are shown below :— 
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| No. Ayacui. | 
ACRES. RS. 

Government tanks . we 116 10,365 53,000 
Infm tanks . 10 109 850 
Government spring channels.| 225 13,343 82,500 
Iném do. 4 160 1,000 

About 
Wells ea ee ee 3,000 ee ee 





a ren tanks are those of Cheruvanki (Rupees 3,600), Kévanfr, 
" Kemap bj apuram, Kétpédi, Dérépadavédu, Lattéri, and Véppfr. In 
Awhose there is a good deal of fishing. 
-$Pho taluk contains 273 villages, of which 179 belonged to the old 
Stghur Taluk and 94 to Tiruvallam. The extent of lands of various 
kinds is shown in the appended table :— 








Government. Iném. 





Description. 
Extent. | Assessment. | Extent. | Assessment. 





ACRES. RS. ACRES. RS. 
Assessed wet .. ee rT »» | 22,679 1,32,450 : 


Do. oti re oe -- | 96,361 1,39,750 5 - 
Cultivated wet ae ve .. | 18,952 1,14,600 4,266 28,600 
Do. dry... « «+ «| 60,168 91,200 1,000 18,500 

Uncultivable .. ve ve -- | 87,000 ai . nk 





The land revenue for a series of five years was as follows :— 








Fasli. Wet. | Dry. | Total. 
RS. RS. RS. 
1281 os os we} 1,09,452 99,046 | 2,08,498 
1282 oe oe eo | 1,16,129 | 1,038,186 | 2,1 19, 265 
1283 oe ee -.} 1,16,976 | 1,00,809 | 2, 17, 785 


1284 ee ve «. | 1,21,531 | 1,07,300 | 2,28,831 
1285 es ee ee 1, 10,705 91,963 2.02,668 





Average ..| 1,14,958 | 1,00,4651 | 2,15,409 





The ordinary crops raised are paddy, kambu, and régi, as well as 
gram, oil seeds, varagu, and indigo. The assessments are— 
Maximum. Minimum. 


RS. A. P. BS. A. P. 
Wet double crop .. 5% « 15 00 #510 0 
Do. single do. .. -- 10000 2 4 0 
Pattadapachal (Government 
wells) .. oe ate 8 8 0 212 0 
Punjah crops 5 es 6 0 0 014 0 
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About 50 square miles of the taluk are covered with jungle which can 
hardly be termed forest. It is confined to the hill tracts, and produces 
little timber fit for building, but a good deal fit for fuel, and owing to 
the immediate vicinity of the railway this is very valuable. The whole 
is at present under the management of the forest officer, though the 
proceeds are credited to the Jungle Conservancy Fund. Honey, wax, lac, 
and medicinal drugs are to some extent collected and brought to the 
periodicsi markets for sale. Cheetahs, hysnas, bears, and wolves are 
nut uncommon, and doa good deal of damage to cattle. Some half 
dozen deaths from wild beasts occur annually. 

In iron Gudiyétam is very rich. Lime and building stone ef also 
quarried to a large extent. 

The chief manufacture is that of female cloths, which is largely c ied 
on in the kusba town, from a mixture of silk and cotton thread; some 
are exported to Madras, but most are of the common kind and are 
consumed in the taluk. In a few villages coarse cumblies are made by 
Kurrumbas, their value being a little less than a rupee. At Karigiri 
saperior pottery is fashioned out of a white clay. The potter is extremely 
ékilful, and some of his shapes and ornamentation are very graceful. 
The pottery is often painted a rich green and then glazed. 


The following are the roads and the distances within the taluk :— 


1. Tiruvallam to Gudiyétam ». 29 miles. Avenued. 
2. Gudiyétam to Naikenéri ghaut. 14 ,, Not avenued. 
3. Pallikonda to Palmanér .. 14 ,, Avenued. 
4. Gudiydtam to Chittoor wee (2Oe ° 5; Do 
5. Mélpatti to Lélapet .. -. 7 ,, Not avenued. 
6. Branch from No. 2 toAmbiér 11 ,, Do. 
7. Gudiyétam to Alinjikuppam. 9 ,, Do. 
8. Virinjipuram to makes Sta- 
tion .. ; : 3 4, Do. 
9. Chittoor to Tiruvallam 5 ,,  Avenued. 
10. Vallimalei to Tiruvallam 2 4; Do. 
11. Chittoor to Vellore BD: x Do. 


Total .. 109 miles. 

Gudiydtam.—This is the chief town in the taluk and the head-quar- 
ters of the Tahsildar. It includes six suburbs, and has a population of 
about 10,000. It lies three miles north of the Pélér, and is divided into 
two portions by the Koundinia river. It is a clean, well arranged little 
town, most of the houses being tiled, and the streets well laid out. The 
chief industry is weaving, but Labbays, Vdnias, and Canarese merchants 
carry on & brisk trade, the first in jaggery, hides, tamarind, tobacco, and 
ghee ; the second in grain and oil; while the last keep petty shops and 
lend out money. All these are very well to do, but the hardworking 
Weavers earn but a scanty subsistence. Every Tuesday a large cattle 
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fair takes place, which rivals that of Rénipet. Some five hundred head 
of cattle are usually exposed for sale, besides sundry goods. 

The town appears to be a modern one. It has only one temple, built 
250 years ago by a Canarese named Héliappa, in honour of Bélasarathul- 
éswara, or the god who rescued a child from a tiger. The story goes 
that Hdliappa used to trade in pepper between these parts and the 
Ceded Districts, and once, when he was returning home, he halted at a 
spot having a small temple (gudi) and a picota (yétham). Here a tiger 
carried, pff his young son, but left the child in a bush near a concealed 
lingam. Holiappa out of gratitude constructed the temple, and the town 
of Gudi-yétham sprung up around it. 

Séighur or Sdtgadi.—Though « very small place, Sétghur is interesting 
on account of its celebrated forts. The name is derived from the seven hills 
upon which are erected as many hill forts, also called the “ Yédu Kondala 
durgam.” The jaghire, worth three lakhs, was originally granted by 
the Emperor Mahommed Shéh to one Hirasut Khan, who, upon the 
assassination of Sufder Ali at Vellore, acted as naib of the minor 
Mahommed Ali. When the latter was himself assassinated at Arcot, 
Anwar-ud-deen sent Hirasut Khan back to his jaghire. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son and grandson, but Wa4l4jah removed the latter on 
account of his being the grandson on his mother’s side of Chanda Sahib, 
and gave him the small jaghire of Kavantir, worth Rupees 40,000. 
This was resumed after Hyder’s war, and a small pension substituted. 

Not much fighting seems to have taken place at Sdétghur in spite of 
its proximity to the entrance of the Naikéneri ghaut. The highest of 
the fortified peaks rises to a height of 2,367 feet above the sea, the other 
six being somewhat lower. They all form portions of one mass of hills, 
and some of them have such precipitous sides as at first sight to appear 
inaccessible, but narrow approaches exist which are easily defended, and 
altogether the place is of great natural strength, though the forts are 
inconveniently scattered and must have required a large garrison. The 
works are attributed to the Mahrattas, and the existence of some Hindu 
temples and mantappams, together with the style of the fortresses them- 
selves, show that they were not Mahommedan structures, though signs 
of Mahommedan improvements are apparent. There are some excellent 
reservoirs of pure water upon the hills, and some natural hollows in the 
rocks were ingeniously utilized as powder magazines. A somewhat 
curious tradition exists, that there stood for many years in one of the 
forts a figure of Vignéswara, bearing the inscription “ Twist the 
neck and take the money.” This was supposed to refer to the sacrifice of 
a human victim, and no one was willing to earn wealth at such a price ; 
but not very long agoa sharp-witted byrégi thought of twisting the 
neck of the idol itself. He found that it was movable, and that the 
figure, being hollow, contained gold coins which he appropriated. 

The nabobs of the Carnatic possessed large gardens here, known as the 
Sétghur Bhagéyets, full of orange and mango trees. The fruit of the 
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former was greatly esteemed, and Sétghur oranges still enjoy a wide 
reputation. few however now come from this locality, as most of the 
orange trees have died out, and only mangoes chiefly survive. Grafts 
originally taken from hence to Vellore and other places now produce the 
noted fruits. The descendants of the people who used to tend the 
gardens are almost the sole inhabitants of the village, which contains 
only a few huts and tiled houses. The scenery of the neighbourhood is 
bold and pleasing. 

Péranédmbatt.—This is a large trading town, only second to Gediyé- 
tam in importance. It is a mile distant from Sdtghur, which must 
have originally contributed much to its importance. The popula- 
tion is about 4,200, most of whom are Labbays trading in jaggery, 
ghee, tamarinds, and hides, which they collect in the Palmanér Taluk, 
and bring down upon bullocks by the N aikeneri or Thallapulla ghaut. 
It is a dirty, crowded place, but, being inhabited by so many Labbays, 
the houses are almost all commodious and tiled, and at the same time 
much out of repair. It possesses a handsome mosque of modern date. 

Tiruvaliam.—This is a large town, having a population of 1,800, and 
situated upon the banks of the Poiny river. Its temple, dedicated to 
Viivapathéswara, “the lord of the Vilva forest,” is of considerable size, 
but of no great interest. The native name for the Poiny is the Nilanadi 
or water river, because its stream is said to have.been brought into 
existence by Vilvapathéswara in order to relieve his waterman from the 
risk of going far into the jungles, where a rakshasa threatened to devour 
him. The swémi’s consort is also greatly revered under the name of 
Thanumudidmbal, so called because she has so narrow a waist. The gunta is 
believed to have been dug by her and is therefore styled the Gouritirtam. 
It is customary for devotees to worship the deities here with the leaves 
of the vilva tree. Tiruvallam has a large tank, and agriculture is the 
chief industry of the people. 

Gid Amur (Ambiardrig).—The village is a very small one, inhabited 
by a few agriculturists, and the interest of the place is purely historical. 
Here, in 1749, the Nabob Anwar-ud-deen opposed Mozuffer Jung and 
Chanda Sahib, and was slain at a spot about half a mile from the 
village. The fact is commemorated by the grant ofa money allowance 
of Rupees 30 a month to the family of the person who recovered the 
corpse. A monument covers the reputed spot of the nabob’s death; 
it is of very rude construction, being merely a flat masonry platform, 
with an upright pillar having a niche in which a light is kept burning 
all night. The indmdar asserts that Anwar-ud-deen, before his head 
was cut off on this spot, especially desired that a plain structure of this 
kind should be erected. A small makém, where Mahommedan mendi- 
cants are fed for three days, stands close to the monument. 

Near to the village on its western side is the fort, built upon a hill 
about 400 or 500 feet high, called Kyldsagiri after a gandharva named 
Kylésen, who, in consequence of a curse, was born as an elephant and 
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lived upon the hill, which is also called the Kushmanda hill. It was at 
one time a strong fortress, and its construction is attributed to one 
Moklis Khén, a killadar of the nabobs. The fortifications were 
improved by the English, but little remains except a few broken walls. 
The lower fort could never have been of any strength. Its gateway is 
a small one of brickwork, and its walls, which have been altogether 
robbed of their revetment, are said to have been faced with only small 
round stones, roughly put together. Hardly any traces of the ditch 
remain. Within the enclosure are the unroofed remains of a consider- 
able pile of buildings, but these having been built only of mud, faced 
with a thin coating of chunam, are crumbling to pieces. The hill is 
very. precipitous, except upon its eastern face, where access is easy. 
Little remains of the ypper works, the main bastion having been 
knocked to pieces by Tippu’s artillery stationed upon an opposite 
eminence about the same height as the drag, and partly connected with 
it, and the rest having been subsequently destroyed. There is a curious 
cave, of considerable dimensions, at the south-east corner, formerly used 
as a magazine ; also a small, Hindu temple and a cannon buried horizon- 
tally in a pit, which escaped destruction when all other guns were 
destroyed a few years ago, and which is pointed out with pride by the 
people of Gid-Ambar. 

Mahddévamaiai.—tThis village is about eight miles to the east of 
Gudiyétam, and is regarded with great veneration by the people. A 
small temple of Méhadéo, or Siva, is built upon the hill close by, and 
in the rock by its side a few hollows have been cut. The pious, who 
desire some assurance of their piety, visit this spot and place a little 
cooked rice, ghee, and milk separately in the hollows. If their devotion 
be acceptable to the deity, two vultures appear exactly at noonday, bathe 
in the milk, eat the rice and ghee, and then fly away. These birds are 
believed never to die, and to come every day from Tirukalikondram, in 
the Chingleput District, some 100 miles distant, where they are always 
seen at 10 4.m. They are said to be the abodes of the spirits of two 
Brahmans, Sambardn and Sampathi, who after successfully doing 
penance to propitiate Siva, incurred his displeasure by asking for a 
favour which they did not originally intend to ask for. They were 
therefore doomed to be born as immortal vultures. 


VELLORE TALUK, 


The Vellore Taluk is bounded on the west and north by Gudiydétam, 
from which it is separated by the Pélar; on the east by Arcot ; and on 
the south by the Arni jaghire and Salem. Its length from east to 
west is about 35 miles, and its breadth about 12 miles, the superficial 
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area. being 453 square miles, containing a population of 179,156, of 
whom 153,335 are Hindus, 23,032 Mahomedans, and 2,789 Christians. 

The northern portion of the taluk which lies along the right bank of 
the Pélér is flat and open, but most of the rest is covered with 
numerous hill ranges proceeding from the Jawddis, which occupy the 
eastern and southern parts. The chief elevations on these hills are 
Kyldsagiri, Periamalai, Chakkilidurgam, and Uchikamalai, most of 
which are upwards of 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. Many 
valleys occur between the hills, the most extensive being the Agaram 
valley ; and the soil, composed of rocky detritus mixed with vegetable 
matter, is extremely fertile. The forests cover more than one-fourth of 
the total area, and are very valuable, the timbers being teak and 
blackwood (small but serviceable), vénga, aché, nallamadi, tellamadi, 
and nammi in quantities, with various other jungle woods fit for railway 
fuel. All the forests are under imperial conservancy, and a large area 
has just been reserved in the neighbourhood of Ambar. The climate 
of the hills and some of the valleys is feverish, but elsewhere the taluk 
is particlarly healthy. 

There are 190 villages in Vellore, of which two are held as indm. 
The particulars regarding the land are exhibited below :— 


Government. Tnam. 
Area. Assessment. | Area. Assessment, 
OT rear i ACRES. | RS. ACRES. | RS. 
Cultivable wet as oe 2 16,207 1,09,147 ee - 
Do. = dry a i ae 83,188 1,41, 890 - i 
Cultivated wet a 14,643 98,261 2,246 16,126 
Do. dry me oo ne 56,758 a 998 3,280 6,092 
Uncultivable ire ~ 7 180,000 we da 
The sources of irrigation are— 
Government. In4m. 


No. | Average No. | Average. 


ACRES. ACRES. 

Tanks ee ie 108 6,773 4 2,145 

Spring channels .. 120 8,057 2 101 
ells es ‘ 9,738 5% i ‘a 


Kondams .. we i 


The tanks are remarkably few in number for North Arcot. The 
principal ones are those of Chedupéri, Chethuvalay, and Thorapédi. 
Besides the Paélar the only other stream deserving of mention is the 
Agaram river, which rises in the Jewédis and flows northwards to the 
Palér, into which during the rains it discharges a very large quantity 
of water. No anicuts are built across any of the rivers, but the smaller 
24 
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streams feed several tanks, and have numerous spring channels scooped 
out of their beds. The PAéldr is spanned close to Vellore by a fine 
bridge built about twenty years ago. It was partially destrpyed by the 
floods of 1874, but was at once restored, the foundations being at the 
same time extended on one side toa sufficient distance to allow of a 
light bridge being raised upon them to carry a narrow-gauge line of 
rails, which it is proposed some day to lay down in order to bring 
Vellore town into direct communication with the station four miles 
distant. The soils of the taluk are in the valleys rich loam and red 
and black clays mixed with sand and gravel. In the level country the 
proportion of sand becomes greater and the fertility less, while in 
some parts a great deal of soda and salt occurs and makes the ground 
barren. The chief crops are rice, ragi, cholum, kambu, varagu, indigo, 
gingelly, horsegram, and ground-nut. Fruits of various kinds are grown, 
and the village of Ussar in particular, about six miles south-west of 
Vellore, is noted for its grapes, which are exported to Madras and sold 
at railway stations along the line. The assessments for wet crops run 
from Rupees 15 (for a double crop) to Rupees 3-4-0, and for dry lands 
from Rupees 6 to Annas 6 per kéni. The revenue for a series of years 
is shown below :— 











Fasli. | Wet. | Dry. | Total. 
| om | me | me 
1281 oe oe .. | 98,997 | 1,06,210 | 2,056,207 
1282 ee ve ee 98,027 | 1,03,664 | 2,01,691 
1283 oe we ee 96,582 91,576 | 1,88,158 
1284 ee ve an 93,794 99,812 | 1,938,606 
1285 oe ve ee 88,042 88,987 | 1,77,029 
1286 és oe x 70,480 82,362 | 1,52,842 
Average .. 96,434 90,988 | 1,86,422 


The trade of the taluk is very great, chiefly in grains and jaggery, 
and the larger proportion is confined to the kusba town, whence the 
produce is mostly exported to Madras and Beypore. In 1875 the exports 
from the Vellore station to these two places alone were in rice 18,000 
tons and in jaggery 3,000 tons. A good deal of forest produce is also 
exported, particularly bamboos, those cut in this taluk being celebrated. 
The Malayélis who inhabit the Jewédis gather much bark, lac, honey, 
and wax. 

Besides iron, lime, and building stone, which are common, saltpetre 
is found in some parts of Vellore, and was until a few years ago manu- 
factured to some extent. Iron is only worked slightly in the villages 
of Pékam and Pékampdliem. The industries are cloth and koré mat 
weaving, the making of brass vessels, and the manufacture of paper, 
indigo, and gunny. Common cloths are produced in very many places, 
but notably in Vellore, Ambir, and Pallikonda. Koré mats are made 
chiefly at Pallikonda and Agaramchéri by Labbays and Agumadis. 
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The manufacture of brass utensils and plates is almost confined to 
Vellore, where several hundred Kammélas are employed in it. Paper 
was once largely produced, but the industry is gradually dying out. 
Gunny is made in Pallikonda by Janapas, and indigo is produced in 
many places, but largely in Vellore town itself. 

The taluk is fairly supplied with roads, which are shown below :— 


1. Madras to Bangalore ie .. 45 miles. Avenued. 

2. Vellore to Arni.. .. 14 Do. 

3. Road joining Nos. 1 and 2 ca, 2 Not avenued. 
4. Kannianbddi to Thellay . . 38 Do. 

5. Vellore to Thellay 16 Do. 

6. Abdull4puram to Salem frontier... 19 Do. 

7. Cheddapéri to Ussir a . 38 - Do. 

8. Thorapfdi to Ussir = i - 2 Do. 

9. Chellamanattam to No. 2 oe 8 Do. 


Total .. 116 miles. 


Vellore is the largest town in the district, having a population 
exceeding 43,000, and carrying on an enormous trade in grain, but 
almost every thing else can be purchased in its bazaars. It is often 
called by the natives Réyavélir, to distinguish it from Ellore, in the 
Godévari District, which is known as Uppuvélir. The original settle- 
ment was Vélapddi, now a suburb, which derived its name from the 
circumstance of its being situated in the midst of a forest of vélan or 
babool trees. Vellore similarly signifies the village of babool trees, and 
the prefix Raya was added in consequence of its becoming a stronghold 
of the réjahs of Vijianagar. 

The town, which includes ten small villages, stands about a mile to 
the south of the Pélar river. On its east rises a short range of bare 
hills, some 500 feet above the level of the plain and running from south- 
east to the north-west. At their north-west extremity is the late 
cantonment, with the native town or pettah between it and the base of 
the hills. Further south are the houses of the European residents, 
arranged on either side of the trunk road to Arni, which runs through 
the town. Most of the houses in the pettah are tiled, well built, and 
cleanly whitewashed. The streets are generally broad, clean, and 
regular, with stone or masonry drains upon either side of the more 
considerable ones. The town has a rather flourishing Municipality, 
which spends annually about Rupees 45,000 upon sanitary and other 
works. It is pleasantly situated, with hills upon all sides, and has 
many topes of graft mangoes, oranges, vines, cocoanuts, and other fruit 
trees within it and on its outskirts. The cultivation of sweet-scented 
flowers is one of the industries of the place, and many bales of these are 
daily sent by rail to the Presidency. 

The chief object of interest is the fort and the temple within it. The 
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former is one of the most perfect specimens of military architecture to 
be found in Southern India, and the latter has a few carvings which by 
some are thought to rival those of Madura. “The fort is traced on an 
irregular four-sided figure. The fortifications consist of a main rampart, 
broken at irregular intervals by round towers and rectangular projections. 
Below this there is a fausse-braie, ornamented at intervals with machicau- 
lated turrets ; there is a broad wet ditch, varying a good deal in width in 
different parts, but not laid out in conformity with the trace of the 
works. There is a solid masonry counterscarp and covered way round 
three sides. On the north side the covered way no longer exists, as the 
high road to Salem runs along what would originally have been the 
crest of the glacis. The main walls are built of massive granite stone, 
admirably cut to point and fitted together without mortar. The upper 
parapets are built of, or lined with, brickwork in which the embrasures 
are cut.” This is evidently the work of European engineers at a late 
period of the fort’s history. ‘‘ The parapet of the fausse-braie is of solid 
stonework, the upper row of stones being cut to a semicircular shape, 
and thus presenting an ornamental appearance, as well as affording loop- 
hole defence. The counterscarp is strongly built of stone in chunam, 
the crest being at present finished off with brickwork plastered over. 
The counterscarp on the east front is broken by a berm about seven 
feet below the crest, which is carried partly round the south front on the 
same level and then drops several feet lower, at which level it is carried 
round the west on to the north face and there ceases. On the south face 
there is a raised bastion on which the flagstaff stands, and there are also 
two small round towers, raised above the main works, at the south-east 
and north-east angles. There are no outworks, caponniers, galleries, 
or traverses. The old entrance was by a winding roadway with mas- 
sive gates, and protected by a drawbridge; but of late years a straight 
road has been cut through the rampart. On the south side there is also 
a footway which crosses the ditch on a stone causeway. There is no 
other means of entrance across the ditch.’”! 

The ditch is supplied with water by a subterranean drain connecting 
it with a large bathing tank called the Striagunta, which receives all 
the drainage of the hills lying east of the town. Formerly the ditch 
was tenanted by several large alligators, but all have gradually 
disappeared, shot, itis said, by officers living in the fort. Quite recently 
(March 1879) four yourig ones were brought from the Palmanér Taluk 
and let free in the water, where they are occasionally seen. 

Vellore fort is believed by many to exhibit clear signs of having been 
laid out by Italian engineers, but according to local tradition it was 
built by one Bommi Reddi (or Naidu), a native of Bhadrdchalam, on the 
banks of the Kistna. H[e and Timmi Naidu were the sons of one 
Yaédama Naidu of that place, and left their native town in order to 
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escape from their half-brothers, who had plotted to murder them and 
take their property. They were journeying to Raméswaram and other 
holy places, when they halted one day at Vélapédi, and pleased with the 
neighbourhood, applied to Rajah Karikéla Chdla, who lived in a large 
town called Kyldsapatnam, five miles south of Vellore, for permission to 
settle there. This was granted, and the brothers betook themselves to the 
breeding of cattle and got very wealthy. At last a petty chief, who 
held Arni, attacked them, but was utterly defeated, which so pleased the 
réjah that he gave Bommi Reddi many presents and privileges. 

The tradition regarding the circumstances which led to the construc- 
tion of the fort and temple is of course mythical. Bommi Reddi had a 
cow with five teats, which, he once discovered, used to suckle a five-headed 
cobra that lived in an anthill in the middle of a pool of water. The 
reptile was Siva, who in a dream communicated to the Reddi the position 
of some hidden treasure, and directed him to use it in building a temple. 
The treasure was found, as well as a lingam, and the temple was begun 
on the 19th of Panguni in Sukla year, 8.S. 1195 (A.D. 1274),! the 
architect being a native of Battarikasiamam somewhere in the north of 
India, who had come down south to visit its temples. The outline of 
the walls was shown by a prodigy; a hare chased the Reddi’s dogs 
around the anthill, and Siva cried out from the sky, that the line traced 
by the course then runshould be followed by the builders. Within exactly 
nine years the temple was completed and dedicated to Jalakantéswara 
or Siva residing in the water. 

Meanwhile the architect’s son had set out to search for his long absent 
father, and found him at Vellore. He admired his work, but announced 
that the temple would be unlucky, as the ‘lagnam,’ or hour in which it 
had been begun, was inauspicious. He discovered a fortunate lagnam, 
and in it began the fort, upon which enormous numbers of workmen 
were employed, and for which, it is said, stones were brought from Palli- 
konda, 13 miles distant. When all had been finished, so the story goes, 
Siva in a dream ordered Bommi Reddi to hand the fortress over to 
Venkatadéva Maharéyalu of Denganikota. He did so in 8.8. 1216 
(A.D. 1295), and the place was in consequence called Réyavélfir. The 
chiefs who reigned at Vellore are according to the local MSS. the 


following :—= 
Venkatadéva Maharayalu as ee ay .. A.D. 1295 
Krishnadéva Maharéyalu or — $6 os 55 +1825 
Vasudéva Maharéyalu a a4 ges os gg = 1855 
Aswadéva Maharéyalu ae a sé os = 9g~S («i 885 
Venkatadéva Maharayalu ia = ee oe 9. +1400 





1 On the walls of the temple of Malliambatt, in the Gudiy4tam Taluk, is found an 
inscription which serves to fix the date of Bommi Reddi. It records the fact that the 
temple was built by “the Great Lord and Poligar Venkata Bommi Néyani Lingamma 
Naidu ’’ in 8.8. 1820 or A.D. 1398. As the Lingamma Naidu was evidently the son of 
Bommi Naidu, the latter could not have built the temple much earlier than the middle of 
the fourteenth century. 
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Vasudéva Maharéyalu a ar 0 A.D. 1428 
Krishnadéva Maharayalu se eg is 1446 
Aswadéva Mahardéyalu Ss oe - 1460 
Prabhadéva Maharéyalu ee ss ai 1488 
Vasudéva Maharfyalu _ wo ws 1526 
Venkatadéva Maharéyalu ay - 7% 1557 


This rajah is stated to have had, by a maid who lit the palace lamps, 
an illegitimate son named Krishnadéva rayalu, of whom he was very 
fond. He was, however, persuaded to have him put out of the way. The 
child was handed over to two menials, a dhoby and chuckler, who were 
directed to destroy his life. He was notwithstanding saved by these 
two persons, and in A.D. 1586 ascended the throne, and gave to his 
protectors two forts in the neighbourhood of Vellore, still called the 
dhoby’s and the chuckler’s forts. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the Sultan of Bijapar 
seized Vellore, and its first Mahommedan ruler was one Khén Khan, who 
was succeeded by Mahommed Khan. This man’s son murdered a dancing 
girl of the fort temple, and so caused service there to cease and the idol’s 
jewels to be concealed. Thereare at present wonderful rumours regarding 
these jewels, which were more probably seized by the Mahommedans. 
Abdulla Khén succeeded Mahommed Khan, and in his time (A.D. 1676) 
the Mahrattas, under one Thukoji Row, besieged the fort for a very long 
time. Thukoji Row noticed blood coming out of a stone in the village 
of Chémbakam, a mile distant from Vellore, and learning in a dream 
that the stone was the god Chelvavinayager, he built a temple in that 
village to the swami, where service is still carried on. The swdmi 
instructed him to perform a ‘sarpaydgam’ on the banks of the Paélér, 
which he did after building a Vishnu temple and brindhévanam close 
to where the bridge now stands. The result was that a plague of cobras 
occurred in the fort, and Abdulla Khan, giving up possession, retired to 
a spot about two and a half miles west of Vellore, where he built a town 
which he called Abdullépuram, and a palace, the ruins of which still 
stand on the southern side of the Bangalore road. 

Thukéji Row reintroduced worship into the fort temple, and was 
succeeded by his son Sinkdji Row, who was attacked by Zulfikar Khan, 
and besieged for two years, after which time he received one hundred 
and fifty thousand gold coins, and gave up the country to the invader. 
Worship again ceased until after twenty-one years, when a Mahratta, 
Srinivasa Row, laid siege to the fort for three years and took it. He 
reigned seventeen years, and his son Réma Kow for thirteen, after which 
Daud Khén came from Delhi (A.D. 1708) and ousted the Mahrattas. 
Shortly after this Arcot was built, and Nabob Sadatulla Khan gave Vellore 
and the neighbouring country in jaghire to his brother Ghulam Ali Khan, 
who was succeeded in Vellore by hisson Baker Ali. This prince during 
a, famine established and endowed a langerkhana, which is still continued, 
the funds being now disbursed by the Municipality. Murtuja Khan, his 
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son, was the next killadar, and he was dispossessed by the Nabob 
Mahommed Ali. 

In the centre of the fort there is at present a parade ground surrounded 
by the mahdls occupied by the family of Tippu, and various houses once 
occupied by the European officers of the garrison. There used to be a 
large excavated tank in front of the temple, and the rest of the space was 
covered with streets containing bazaars, while in the north-west corner, 
where the hospital now stands, was a populous Hindu village. Four 
broad streets ran round the interior of the fortress, along which the idol’s 
car was annually dragged with great pomp and ceremony. When all 
these features disappeared seems uncertain, but it was probably before 
the beginning of the present century. 

Of the houses once tenanted by officers one is now occupied by the Sub- 
Collector, while the rest are used as District Munsif’s Court, Pension Office, 
Telegraph Office, and Christian girls’ school. The old European barracks 
have been converted into a civil dispensary. The mahéls are five in 
number, viz., the Gumsir, Kandi, Tippu, Pétché Bégam, and Pélkonda 
mahéls. They contain no State prisoners, but are occupied by several 
Kandian pensioners, some descendants of Tippu’s relatives, the ex- 
Pélkonda Zemindar, and a few others. One is used as a Forest Office 
and another as an Engineer’s Office. There is an open space in the line 
along which the mahals are built, which is now occupied by the English 
church constructed thirty years ago. It covers the site of the old palace 
of the Vellore killadars, which perhaps displaced that of the Hindu 
réjahs, for no traces of this now remain, nor does any tradition exist 
regarding its position. The killadar’s palace was removed within the 
memory of persons still living in Vellore. 

The temple, which for many years was used as an arsenal, stands near 
the north-east corner of the fort, and is a most interesting structure. 
The entrance is topped by a fine gédpuram with massive gates and rich 
carvings. Among other figures is one representing the portly Bommi 
Reddi, who founded the fort. The shrine is enclosed within an inner 
line of walls, having a low gopuram over the entrance. It has nothing 
very remarkable about it, the carvings being rude compared with those 
in the outer enclosure. This is flanked by long colonnades supported 
upon carved pillars; but the most exquisite sculpture is found in the 
Kalliéna mantappam, or hall in which the idol was placed when his 
marriage was yearly celebrated. It standsonthe left-hand sideon entering, 
and contains monolithic sculptures of marvellous beauty. The outer 
line of pillars represents mounted figures elaborately worked. In the 
mouth of one of the animals is a ball of stone which can be freely turned 
within its jaws, but cannot be extracted. The cornice running round 
the roof is probably the most elaborate thing of its kind in Southern 
India. The centre of the hall is supported upon huge monoliths cut into 
groups of five pillars, joined by thin stone panels fretted with graceful 
patterns. The five pillars and the four joining panels are carved out of 
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a single stone, and how the work could have been executed without 
fracture seems a marvel. Each pillar has upon its faces figures from 
one to two feet in height, well proportioned and magnificently chiselled 
in very high relief, the limbs standing clear away from the back ground. 

The two ornaments of the roof are particularly striking, representing 
three circles of parrots hanging, heads downwards, and holding in their 
‘beaks and claws the open petals of a lotus flower. Each is carved from 
one large stone, and the delicacy of the execution is most remarkable : 
indeed every stone in this extraordinary building is well worth notice. 
It is said that the Hast India Company proposed to send the mantappam 
to the Prince Regent, to be erected at Brighton, and that each stone had 
been carefully numbered, with this object in view, when the vessel which 
was to have carried it to England foundered and the design was 
abandoned. It would certainly excite much admiration in England, but 
here little notice is taken of it. Until quite recently disfiguring walls 
were built between the pillars in order to form an office for the Station 
Staff Officer, and Commissariat bullocks were tethered to the delicate 
carvings, which they seem to have broken with their horns or hoofs, as 
many fractures, some of them recent, are observable. Now the Station 
Staff Office has been removed, its walls pulled down, and the whole 
mantappam more or less cleaned up. The work of removing whitewash 
which conceals much of the delicacy of the sculpture has been found 
difficult. 

Compared with the Kalli4na mantappam no other sculptures in the 
temple are deserving of notice, but a well near the north-west corner is 
curious. It is attributed to Krishnadéva Rayalu, and has a stone door- 
way at the side, opening upon a centre pivot. This is usually below the 
water level, but during the famine of 1877-78 the well became almost 
dry, and then the Station Staff Officer’s clerk had the curiosity to descend 
and explore. Fear of evil spirits deterred others from following him, 
and his observation seems to have been somewhat hurried, but he states 
that the passage led into a spacious subterranean mantappam, supported 
upon stone pillars, and with a door leading to some further passage, 
which he did not examine. It was probably a tunnel leading to the 
Pélér, from which river this well receives its supply. The popular 
belief is that the temple jewels lie concealed in this subterranean man- 
tappam, and are guarded by a malignant evil spirit. The level of the 
water is now unfortunately too high to admit of examination of the 
building by the curious, and the supply is too copious to allow of the 
well being emptied. 

Upon the southern glacis of the fort is the place of arms and parade 
ground, now used by the Native Infantry Regiment which is always 
quartered at Vellore. The military hospital stands in the middle of the 
pettah, and more than a mile to the south is the central jail, in which 
cloths, carpets, and koré mats are woven, and various other industries 
carried on. 
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On the western side of the Arcot road and within the limits of the 
suburb named Arikandampundi, are the tombs of several members of 
Tippu’s family, which are of pleasing design, though only built of brick- 
work plastered over. In 1805 about 15 acres were granted by Govern- 
ment, at the request of Tippu’s sons, as a burial-place. The applicants 
were however not buried here, as they were removed to Calcutta in the 
following year, in consequence of the Vellore mutiny, but the female 
members of the royal family were allowed to remain in the fort mahdls. 
Of the 15 acres granted less than three acres are now covered by their 
tombs, the rest of the land being given out for cultivation, and the rent 
used for the repair of the tombs. The chief monuments are those 
erected over the graves of the following persons :— 


Féthma Begum |... Wives of Hyder 
Baétcha Bégum ‘is re 

Ahmed u nissa Bégum i bs | Wives of Tippu. 
Rahimat u nissa Bégum ae 

Faéthma Bé a es acs : 
Shahedda Begum 1 TL TL} Daughters of Tipps. 
Mirza Rajé Hossein as .. Son-in-law of Tippu. 
Manaver Bégum _.. iss .. ) Daughters-in-law of 
Amir u nissa Bégum Tippu. 


There are besides some four hundred minor tombs of connections of the 
family, servants, eunuchs, and other dependants. 

Either owing to the exposed position of the Vellore fort or to the 
natural love of the Hindu of building drags, three of the peaks upon 
the range of hills overlooking the town have been fortified, and the 
drags are known by the names Sajjarowghur, Gajjarowghur, and 
Mortizghar. Of these the first is the largest and most southerly, and the 
last the smallest and most northerly. Sajjarowghur and Gajjarowghur 
were, a8 their names imply, built by the Mahrattas, and Mortizghar by 
the last killadar of Vellore. The pettah at the foot of the hills was 
encompassed by a wall, and connected with the hill forts by lines of 
fortification. Another wall and fosse were carried from the hills to the 
margin of the Pélar, having a gateway where it crossed the Arcot road. 
The drags are now much dismantled, and the other works, except the 
fosse near the Arcot road, can with difficulty be traced. 

Paliikonda.—This place was at one time of considerable importance as 
the head-quarters of the old Vellore Taluk, but since the removal of the 
Tahsildar’s office its prosperity has declined. It has a population of 
2,000, and still carries on a good deal of trade, which of late years has 
passed. chiefly into the hands of Labbays. The manufacture of gunny 
is here carried on to a great extent. The town is situated upon the 
southern bank of the Példr, just opposite to where the Gudiyétam 
stream unites with that river, and upon its southern side rises a high 
granite hill, The town is fairly well built, but is chiefly celebrated now 
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for its temple of Rangandyakaswémi. The legend is to the effect that 
Brahma, forsaking Saraswati, proceeded to make a y4gam at Conjeeveram, 
when she transformed herself into a flood (the Példr river) and flowed 
towards the y4dgasdla, intending to extinguish the sacrificial fire. 
Brahma prayed to Vishnu, who tried to obstruct the river by standing 
in front of it, but the stream merely took another course, seeing which 
the swémi lay down across it, and thus dammed up its waters until 
Bramha had completed his yagam. Hence the town was called Palli- 
kondai, ‘‘ you lie down,” but a sacred name for it is Adirangam, rangam 
signifying island. The idol is called Ranganddar, a name applied to the 
deities of Tirupdékadal (Madiarangam) and Srirangam (Anthiarangam). 
Of the three places Pallikonda boasts of being the most ancient, while 
Srirangam is asserted to be the most modern. The Bramha-utsavam 
feast takes place in April or May. 

Ambir, or Amurpéta, is after Vellore, more than thirty miles distant, 
the largest town in the taluk, and has, including Krishn4puram, which is 
practically a part of the town, a population of nearly 10,000. A very large 
proportion of the residents are Labbays, who almost monopolise the 
trade, chiefly in grain and fruits. The town lies upon the south bank 
of the Pélar, and has a most fertile soil well watered from the river. 
Very many topes of cocoanut and other fruit trees have been planted on 
its borders. The Ambir railway station is within half a mile of the 
town, and an excellent road passes close by, connecting it with Vellore 
on the one side and the Salem District on the other. 

The name Amfr is supposed to be a corruption of chémur, a deer, 
Krishndépuram beingsimilarly the modern form of Kristnasdren, described 
as a giant who lived here in olden time, but who was, more probably, 
one of the early chieftains of the neighbourhood, perhaps one of the 
Kurrumbas. There was very many years ago a large fort at Ambar, but 
nothing save the tradition regarding it survives. The local myth asserts 
that Kyldsen, a gandharva, was cursed by Markandaya Maharishi 
because he made fun of him, and being born as an elephant, lived on 
the Ambar fort hill, four miles to the north. Siva promised to restore 
him to his former condition if he would destroy Kristnaséren, who, 
during the day, used to take the form of a beautiful deer (ch4mur) and 
allure people into his jungle retreats, where he devoured them. Kylasen 
killed the giant and became a gandharva again. He is now worshipped 
at Ambir under the name of Négéswara, naga signifying elephant. 

The town is probably one of the most ancient in the district, but its 
importance in modern days only dates from some thirty or forty years 
back, when the Labbay traders began to settle here and opened up a 
brisk trade with the Mysore plateau. Most of the town is new, and the 
houses tiled and well built. 

Virinjipuram is situated about eight miles west of Vellore, and contains 
less than 3,000 inhabitants. It is divided into two parts, Northern and 
Southern Virinjipuram, separated by a broad stream. It is of no 
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particular consequence as a trading or manufacturing village, but is the 
most sacred spot in the Vellore taluk. The temple of Margasahdya 
Iswara, ‘the guardian of travellers,’ is an extensive building around which 
the houses of the village are grouped. Traditions current in other parts 
of the district would lead one to expect that one of the four guardian 
saktis posted by Bramha north, south, east, and west of Conjeeveram, 
would be worshipped here, but no such story is current, though it is perhaps 
not impossible that the shrine was originally dedicated to one of the furies, 
and afterwards consecrated to Siva, who is now worshipped in the form 
of alingam. There appears reason to believe that Virinjipuram was 
once largely occupied by Linga Baliga merchants, who perhaps 
introduced the change of worship. The name Virinchi, signifying 
Bramha, is in accordance with the tradition of Nérdéyanavanam and 
Déviképuram, the other towns of North Arcot in which saktis are 
worshipped. The present story regarding Virinjipuram is that the 
lingam was a very ancient one, and specially revered by travellers who 
journeyed through the wild country of the neighbourhood, in which many 
robbers and wild beasts lurked. A Canarese pepper merchant named 
Dhanapélu Chetty once travelled with his goods to Conjeeveram, and vowed 
that, should he reach his journey’s end in safety, he would bestow the 
value of ten bags of pepper upon the temple. On his way he was robbed, 
but an armed horseman suddenly appeared and restored his property. At 
Conjeeveram he formed the intention of cheating the idol, and in conse- 
quence his pepper became cholum. He repented, and it was transformed 
again into pepper, out of the sale-proceeds of which he built the outer- 
most surrounding wall of the temple. The wall looks quite modern, and 
is probably not more than two hundred years old. The other portions 
of the building have evidently been built at various times. The centre 
shrine is said to have been constructed by one of the Chola réjahs. 
The Mahamantappam and the interior wall are attributed toa king 
called Ballikumbardyer, and the next wall, with the western gépuram 
and the hundred-pillared hall, to another king Viragumbardyer. The 
most beautiful carvings are however alleged to have been made at the 
expense of Bommi Reddi of Vellore and his sons, who constructed 
three very fine mantappams, known as the Bommi Naidu mantappam 
near the entrance on the east, the Akkapa Naidu mantappam on the 
south, and the Lingappa Naidu mantappam on the north. It is asserted 
that the architect was the son of the man who built the Vellore temple ; 
if so, he was not so skilful a workman as his father, though his designs 
and execution possess considerable merit. They are evidently in 
imitation of those in Vellore, but are not nearly so elaborate. Upon the 
base of one mantappam is represented a very favourite story told in 
connection with the temple. A Brahman widow prayed to the swdmi 
very stedfastly for a son and obtained her desire. Her neighbours 
unjustly concluded that she was no better than she should be, and 
therefore refused to have the boy’s thread marriage performed, or to 
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allow him to succeed to his father’s half share in the gurukal or temple 
priest’s méniam. When he had reached the proper age for being 
initiated, he happened to be bathing at the Bramha tirtam, into which he 
sank. His mother was mad with grief, until the boy rose out of the 
water, wearing new cloths and the sacred thread, and informed the 
people that he had been taken below by a stranger, who had performed 
the thread marriage for him, and taught him the mantrams he was now 
able to repeat. The boy was now allowed to enter upon his priestly 
duties, but he could not reach to pour his vessel of water upon the 
lingam, which therefore bent towards him, and has ever since maintained 
its present leaning position. 

After the time of Bommi Reddi the eastern gépuram was built by 
Achutta Réyalu, the son of Krishnadéva Mahardyalu of Vijianagar, 
and many improvements were effected by subsequent rulers. There are 
numerous myths attached to the place which it would be tedious to 
narrate. It has little trade, but a good deal of cloth is woven by 
Kykalars. It contains ample accommodation for travellers and pilgrims 
in the choultries, which are more numerous in Virinjipuram than in any 
other town of the same size in the district except Tirutani. There are 
no less than five annual feasts celebrated here, the chief being the 
Bramha-utsavam, held in April, when large numbers attend, and all the 
choultries are full. 

Until a few years ago saltpetre was manufactured in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Virinjipuram wasa military outpost of the Mysore troops during 
the siege of Vellore, and the temple appears once to have been besieged, 
as marks of cannon ball appear upon its outer walls. Some of the 
carvings inside are defaced, probably by the Mahommedan soldiery. 

Kylasaghur is a high hill 2,748 feet above the sea, situated six miles 
south of Vellore. It has a small hill fort built upon the summit, some 
say by the Mahrattas. At the base of the hill there once stood a large 
town called Kyldésapatnam, often a royal residence in the time of the 
Chéla kings, but now effaced. Within the walls of the hill fort a emall 
bungalow was built some twenty years ago by a former Sub-Collector. 
The temperature is charmingly cool, and there is an ample supply of pure 
water but no plateau. A rough bridle-path leads to the bungalow from 
the road between Vellore and Ussfr. 


ARCOT TALUK. 


The Arcot Taluk is bounded on the north by Wa4léj4, from which 
it is separated by the Pélér ; on the east by the Chingleput District ;.on 
the south by Wandiwash and the Arni Jaghire; and on the west by 
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Vellore. Its length from east to west is about 35 miles, and its breadth 
about 12 miles ; its total area being 432 square miles. The population 
in 1871 was 157,391, of whom 147,052 were Hindus, 9,022 Mahome- 
dans, 1,112 Jains, and 205 Christians. 

Almost the whole of the taluk consists of a flat and undiversified 
plain ; but on the west the Vellore hills run into it for three or four miles, 
and in its extreme eastern parts, near the great Mamandar tank, a few 
insignificant hills are found. All these elevations are bare and rocky 
without any jungle growth. 

There are 354 villages in Arcot, of which seven are held as indm. 
The land revenue for a series of years is given below :— 

Fasli. 


RS. 
1281 ..) w. wee 8, 12,087) 
1282... ww eee 2, 98,720 
1283 .. ae a .. 2,48,767 Average, 
1284... ee ve -. 98,49,956 Rupees 2,90,386. 
1285. oe ee ~. 2,94,691 
1286 . 2,838,097 J 


ee 


The areas of cultivable, cultivated, and irreclaimable waste lands are— 





Government. Iném, 





{ — $$ eens een rte eetetnstaptse: 
Deus Extent. | Assomment Extent. Amount 














ACRES. RS. ACRES. BS. 
eee wet 42,981 2,56, 496 ~ 
dry .. 93,737 | 1,438,449 . ns 
Cultivated wet .. 27,143 1,69,961 5,794 43,235 
Do. ae ae ; 42,223 68 ical 9,371 16,923 
Irreclaimable ace n A 125,000 53 - 
and the sources of irrigation— 
Government. Iném. | 
—- Irrigable . Arigehie: 
No. | a No. | a | 
ose, SS 
| ACRES. ACRES. 
Tanks .. . oh we 488 30,628 oe 5,974 
eae channels 172 12,353 se 
, 7,952 ‘ 





The Pélér anicut feeds the tanks of eighty villages yielding a revenue 
of Rupees 65,757 from 11,032 acresof wet land, but that across the Chéyar 
does not benefit this taluk at all. The channels from the Pélér anicut 
are badly constructed, and need improvements similar to those carried out 
im the W4aléj&4 Taluk. There are 62 kondams or dams built across 
small streams. The largest tank is that of Maémandfr, which irrigates 
the lands of 19 villages and brings in a revenue of upwards of Rupees 
21,000. Though the waterspread is not so extensive as that of the 
Kévéripék tank, the depth of water is much greater, and the supply 
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lasts for fifteen months, while Kavérip&k is exhausted in nine. The 
bund rests upon the bases of two hills, and islets rise here and there in 
the centre of the reservoir, making it the prettiest tank in the district. 
The largest rivers are the Pél4r and Chéydér, which however only skirt 
the taluk. A few small streams rise in the Vellore hills, and eventually 
fall into the Chéyér. 

The soil of the taluk is poor, being red and black clay mixed with a 
large proportion of sand or gravel, and as there are no local jungles, the 
land does not get much manure. The wet assessments run from 
15 rupees for double crop to Rupees 2. The dry assessments vary from 
Rupees 6 to Annas 6. 

The taluk has few wild beasts except in its western and hilly part, 
where cheetahs and wolves occasionally lurk. Fish are caught in large 
quantities in the Mémandfr and Kalavai tanks, Rupees 2,500 being 
the annual fish-rents for those reservoirs. 

Beyond limestone there are hardly any minerals, even building stone 
being scarce compared with the rest of the district. 

Agriculture, weaving, and tanning are the only important industries. 
The last is in the hands of Labbays, who chiefly reside in a large village 
named Vishdram, west of Arcot. A great quantity of tanned hides are 
thence exported to Madras by rail. The weavers are collected in about 
forty villages, in which they have some 1,700 looms. The chief weaving 
villages are Tiruvettir, Hasanamapet, and Venkatraéjampet, each of 
which has about 200 looms, producing the ordinary country cloths. 

Owing to the absence of good road-making materials the taluk is 
rather poorly off for means of communication, but being level, the old ~ 
cart tracks serve very well. The lengths of road within its limits 


eare— 


1. Arcot to Tiruvettar ve 25 miles. Avenued. 
2. Branch from the above to Kala- 
val .. a er Newly avenued. 
3. Do. to Chakramalir 3. C«, Do. 
4. Arcot to Arapékam as OF Gs Do. 
5. Do. to Damarapékam ce U2 oy Do. 
6. Madras to Vellore a 4 Not avenued. 
7. Abdullépuxam to Perapambatt . iy 3 Do. 


Total .. 71 miles. 


Besides the above the following roads were constructed during the 
recent famine, viz. :— 


Tiruvettir to Mangél .. 7 7 -. 11 miles. 
Kalavai to Valépandal .. a ins Sac - SBE AG 
Arcot to Varagtr de . ox, 322 
Chakramallir to Perambékam oe ae ae 


Méranam to Abdullépuram.. s » 14 ,, . 
These are unbridged and in bad repair. - 
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Arcot.—In order to distinguish it from Rénipet, which was generally 
called Arcot, this town used formerly to be known as Old Arcot. It is 
situated about half a mile to the south of the river, RAnipet being as 
far from it on the opposite bank. 

The name has already been stated to be derived from two Tamil 
words, dru and kdédu, which signify the six forests. When Adéndai 
took possession of Téndimandalam, he learned from the purénams that 
the country was sacred, having been the scene of the penances of various 
holy rishis who settled in the neighbourhood after Bramha performed 
his celebrated y4gam at Conjeeveram. He therefore raised temples at 
Conjeeveram and other places, and introduced cultivation. In the 
course of time, however, the temples became deserted and the country 
relapsed into jungle, until the time of Bommi Reddi of Vellore, whose 
brother, Timmi Reddi, is locally believed to have built the Arcot fort. 

Nothing is heard of Arcot in authentic history until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when it was chosen as the seat of the government 
of the Carnatic instead of Gingee, which was unhealthy. Daud Khén 
either built or improved the fort, and laid out the town in eighteen 
streets, named after distinguished commanders, whose names are still 
attached to them. 

The nabobs continued to reside in Arcot until the time of Mahommed 
Ali, who removed to Madras, and was followed by the wealthy Mahom- 
medan families that attended his court. Its trade however continued 
large for some years, and much gold lace and chintz were here manu- 
factured and sold, until its young rival, W4lajapet, on the other side 
of the river, and only three miles distant, began slowly to draw away 
its commerce. For many years it has been a second-rate town, but its 
importance at one time may be judged of by the fact that it had no less 
than 360 makdans, or charitable institutions where fakirs were fed at 
the expense of the nabob and his nobles. The city was surrounded by 
a high rampart nearly five miles in circumference, 24 feet broad at the 
base, and 12 feet at the top, and faced with a thick masonry wall. 
This was called the Shahaérpéna or ‘ defender of the city,’ and had five 
gates, the chief of which was the Delhi gate, which led out upon the 
bed of the Pélér. The northern wall followed the course of that river, 
and in parts had a wet ditch, with strong bastions at ‘intervals embra- 
sured for guns. The whole is now in complete ruin, having evidently 
at“ some time been blown up, for enormous masses of masonry lie in 
confusion about its foundations. In 1811 a flood in the river under- 
mined some portion of the wall and still further completed its ruin ; 
but the Delhi gateway still stands, and is an interesting relic, sur- 
mounted by a small chamber from which a pretty view of the river and 
opposite bank may be obtained. A tradition of doubtful authenticity 
asserts that this was a favourite resort of Clive. Within the city walls, 
and about half a mile from the river, are the ruins of the citadel so 
gallantly defended by Clive in 1751. It was a rectangular fortress of 
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considerable size, surrounded by a shallow ditch probably fed -from the 
Pélér. Like the Shah4rpéna, its walls have been utterly destroyed, and 
its enclosure, as well as the ditch, given for cultivation. A poor musjid 
is the only building which now remains within the fort, besides two 
water reservoirs, fed by pipes from the river, in the centre of each 
of which are the remains of a fountain. Outside the fort, but within a 
couple of hundred yards from it, are the ruins of the nabob’s palace, 
built upon the verge of a large tank. The buildings were dilapidated 
in 1811, when the Collector proposed to pull them down as they were 
dangerous to the public safety. Now a couple of walls and the vaults 
which formed the basement alone remain of the main portion of the 
edifice. The old durbar room was until lately used as the taluk 
cutcherry ; its proportions are mean in the extreme, indeed, as far as can 
be now judged, the palace could neither have been extensive nor magni- 
ficent. 

Between the palace and the fort stands the tomb of Nabob Sadatulla 
Khan, a domed structure, about 50 feet in height, and built, without 
much ornament, of green stone, each block being beautifully cut and 
fitted into its place. A monthly allowance is made by Government for 
the decoration of the tomb and the performance of religious ceremonies. 
Close to it is the principal mosque, the Jumma Musjid, of considerable 
dimensions, but without anything particularly attractive about it. It 
was built by Zulfikar Khan, and added to by both Sadatulla Khd4n and 
Anwar-ud-deen. On one side is a plain platform of brick and chunam, 
marking the spot where the body of the latter nabob rested after it 
was brought in from Ambir, and before it was sent to Hyderabad. In 
the centre of the town is an unfinished mausoleum of green stone, 
where the remains of Nazir Jung reposed until they also were taken to 
Hyderabad. The people of Arcot explain the cause of their removal by 
saying that the spirit of Tippu Auliah, a very holy fakir whose tomb 
is just on the other side of the street, insisted upon it. He appeared to 
the nabob’s relatives in a dream and remonstrated with them for 
burying Nazir Jung so close to him, and in a tomb so much more splendid 
than his. The dream was disregarded, and the structure continued to 
its present height, but every stone subsequently placed in position 
mysteriously fell down during the night. The builders were thus 

“forced to desist, and the nabob was eventually buried in the northern 
capital. 

"Tipu Auliah’s tomb is regarded with particular veneration by Mahom- 
medans. Hyder is believed to have selected this fakir as his patron 
saint, and to have named his son Tippu after him. The building is of 
brick and stucco, with an inscription giving the date 1142 Hijiri, and 
stating that Sadatulla Khan raised it. There are many other notable 
tombs, each receiving an allowance from Government, where weekly 
ceremonies take place, and Mahommedan beggars are fed upon anniver- 
saries. 
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Besides the Jumma Musjid there are twenty-two other places of 
Mahommedan worship in the town, all largely attended. At the last 
census the total population of Arcot was found to be 11,000, of which no 
less than 2,250 were Mahommedans. The town is the head-quarters of 
the taluk. 

The temples built by the Chola king in the six forests still exist 
with the exception of two. One is close to the Pélar anicut, in the village 
of Painkédu, “the flowery jungle,” and is dedicated to Baraduvd4jéswara 
in honour of the rishi of that name who here did his penance. The next 
is at Véptar, “the village of the neem trees”’ and called after Vashishta. 
Valmiki rishi’s temple is at Vish4ram, between Arcot and Vellore, where 
three streams unite. The name of the village is said to mean remarkable 
river (vishésha dru), because here the bones of the dead used once to turn 
into flowers, as at Kalavagunta in Chittoor. The shrines of Gautama 
rishi and Visvamitra rishi were situated by the northern bank of the 
Pélér, where the Nowlakh Tope now stands, in the limits of the village 
of Kéré, so called after the tree of the same name which was found there. 
The Mahommedans utterly destroyed the former, and left but little of the 
latter, when the tope was laid out. The last of the forest temples is that 
of Agastaya at Vannivéd, ‘the village of the vanni forest,’ near W4l4j4- 
pet, but a seventh was constructed by the Chola king in honour of 
Atharayya maharishi in the bed of the Palar near Gidumallir. Though 
the handsome green stones with which it was built were carried off to 
Arcot and used in raising Sadatulla Khaén’s tomb, the villagers have 
repaired the shrine with ordinary granite. 

Tiruvettir.—This is a village of some size, close to the northern bank 
of the Chéyar river. It was once the head-quarters of the old Tiruvettar 
Taluk, and had a District Munsif’s Court as well, which gave it an 
importance which it no longer possesses. The population has gradually 
dwindled down to about 1,300, and its trade is inconsiderable. Agricul- 
ture and weaving are the chief industries, the number of looms at work 
being about two hundred. Tiruvettur appears formerly to have been 
one of the principal towns of the Jains, and its temple probably belonged 
originally to those religionists, who were subjected to dreadful persecutions 
referred to in the local purdnam. It states that when the rakshasa 
Somakésuran stole the Védas, the rishis could not, from want of them, 
perform their ceremonies. Then Siva appeared in the form of an aged 
man and taught them the holy writings, at which they were greatly 
rejoiced, and building a temple, worshipped Siva under the title of 
Védapuri-Iswara. The Jains however questioned the authenticity of the 
new Védas, and one of their powerful kings, living at Pandvathi,' once 


1 The foundations of the old Jain temple still appear in this village, but the walls 
were pulled down to raise those of the Tiruvettir temple. Two large Jain idols lie 
prostrate on the ground, and not far from them is a pool, in which the brazen doors and 
treasure of the Jain temple are supposed to be buried. 
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a large town buc now a deserted village on the opposite side of the river, 
by a y4gam produced a gigantic serpent which he sent to devour one 
Gndnasammandhamirti, the most successful of the supporters of the new 
scriptures. Siva appeared as a snake-charmer, subdued the reptile by 
the strains of his pipe, and sent him against the Jains, whom he began 
to destroy. At last they submitted, and the king with many of his people 
became Sivaites. Some of the Jains still denied the truth of the Siva 
religion, and it was agreed that the rival Védas should be subjected 
to an ordeal by being dropped into the flood of the Chéyaér. The result 
was that the Jain book floated down the river as far as Anapattar, 
while the Brahman Védas moved against the stream for a distance of 
two miles to Cheydtheivenran, “ the conqueror of the Chéyér.”’ The Jains 
hud to submit to the penalty agreed upon: some were hanged, some cut 
to pieces, and many crushed in oil-mills. These modes of execution are 
represented by sculptures upon the walls of the temple. A remarkable 
piece of sculpture exists within the temple in the shape of a palmyra tree 
bearing male blossoms on one side and female blossoms on the other. 
It is about eight feet high, cut out of a single stone, and placed under a 
small mantappam. Itis believed to be the work of Siva, as a representa- 
tion of himself and Parvati united in one body. On this account he is 
here called Ardha-naréswara, and the fact that the god forms the right 
portion of the sculpture is said to account for the right hand being 
usually more powerful than the left. The name Tiruvettir is, of course, 
composed of the words tiru, véda, and fr, and means the village of the 
sacred Védas, having reference to the legend composed by the Brahmans 
for the temple. 

Timiri is a village containing about 500 inhabitants, situated about 
seven miles south of Arcot, on the Arni road. It is chiefly interesting 
from its historical associations, having a small fort alleged to have been 
built by Timmakkal, sister of that Bommi Reddi who constructed the 
Vellore fort. Afterthe Mahommedans got possession of the place, it was 
given, with a jaghire worth a lakh of rupees, by the Emperor Mahommed 
Shah to one Fazl ulla Khan, the son of one of his ministers, as a reward 
for the faithful services of the latter. It was held on condition of garri- 
soning and provisioning the fort, and was continued on those terms to 
Mir Mahommed Khan, son of the first jaghiredar. During the time of 
Mahommed Ali it was resumed and never again restored. 

The fort was partly destroyed during the Carnatic wars, and when 
the Paldr anicut was built the remaining stones were carried away and 
used in that work. 

Pancha Pandava Malai is the name of a small rocky hill and an 
insignificant village about four miles south-west of Arcot. The village 
is wholly without interest, and the hill only remarkable for the ancient 
sculptures which it contains, and which, being ascribed as usual to the 
five Pandavas, has given the hill its present name. 

The principal sculpture is a large cutting into the eastern face of the 
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hill, where the granite rock slopes down very precipitously. This is 
called the “‘ Yélu vdsapadi,” or seven thresholds, as six rough pillars 
about two feet square stand at the entrance and form seven doorways. An 
inner line of similar pillars supports the roof and corresponds with the 
outer line. The chamber is altogether about fifty feet broad, nine feet 
high, and sixteen feet deep : opposite to each of the entrances are recesses in 
the wall which may at some time have contained figures. The cutting is 
very rough, and the chamber entirely without ornament or inscription. 
A short distance above it, upon the face of the rock, is cut a figure, some 
two feet square, which seems to represent Buddha or one of the Jain 
‘ tirtankaras.’ 

Other sculptures are found on the southern side of the hill, and about 
a third of the distance up it. Here an enormous flat rock has fallen 
upon some smaller ones, forming an extensive cave about three feet high. 
In a crevice of the rock is a pool of water, and near it are two apparently 
very ancient inscriptions which no one can decipher, and some figures 
cut in relief. One group of five is said to represent the five Pandavas, 
who, when wandering in the forests, are supposed to have lived sometimes 
in the rock mantappam on the east of the hill, and sometimes in this cave. 
Here again is a figure of a Jain or Buddhist idol more skilfully carved 
than that first referred to. There can be little doubt that the mantappam 
at least is of Jain origin, used perhaps, as well as the cave, by Jain 
recluses. The place has now been taken possession of by the Mussulmans, 
who have several tombs in and around the cave, besides a small musjid. 
The principal tomb is that of Syed Mir Yassam, a saint whose wife and 
children are also buried close by. 

Mamandir is a purely agricultural village irrigated by the large tank 
already referred to. It is chiefly remarkable for rock cuttings similar 
to those in the Pancha Pandava Malai, and here also attributed to the 
Pandavas. The bund of the tank rests upon two low hills, and in the 
most southerly of these the excavations are found all upon the eastern 
face. ‘Two of the four are close together and are small, having but two 
pillars each, but they are not so roughly cut as those near Arcot, and both 
have long inscriptions which have been much defaced owing to the 
flaking off of the surface of the rock. In one of them are six large 
figures, apparently representing heroes, cut between the recesses at the 
back of the chamber. 

The third cutting is the furthest to the south, and by far the largest 
of all, but it was never finished and has therefore no inscriptions. There 
is & double row of some six or seven pillars with the usual recesses 
behind them, but these are here peculiar in that each has two hollows 
cut in the rock below, and two corresponding ones above in which doors 
must originally have worked. The chamber is close to where the 
southern face of the rock begins, and from the south a commencement 
has been made of cutting entrances from that side. These excavations 
were probably also the work of the Jains, and possibly a party of monks 
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from Conjeeveram, only seven miles distant, may here have hollowed 
out for themselves a retreat with narrow cells into which each might 
retire and indulge in uninterrupted meditation. The last cave is of small 
dimensions and without ornament or inscription. 

Below the tank bund are a few remarkable specimens of kistvaens, 
constructed of flat boulders which have evidently not been quarried. 
The covering stone of the largest is about 12 feet square and 2 feet 
thick in the middle, supported upon eight or nine rough boulders buried 
perpendicularly in the ground. A space has been left as an entrance 
upon the eastern side by omitting one of the supporting stones. 

On the verge of the tank, and within the limits of Diusi village, is a 
big rock completely covered with an inscription in Tamil and Grandham 
characters. It records a grant of land by Sri Ranga Vira Maharajah 
Réghavira Rajah in 8.8. 1505. Buried in the soil of the bund are 
three stones, also bearing inscriptions, probably stating the date of the 
construction of the tank and its author. The latter is said to have 
been Venkatadri Naidu, Poligar of Kaélahastri, who named the tank 
Chennasamudram (a name it still bears) after his father Chennappa 
Naidu. When granting the English a settlement at Madras, he 
similarly stipulated that that town should be called Chennapatanam. 

Mélvisharam is a large Labbay village between Arcot and Vellore. 
Close to the side of the road, and within a few hundred yards of the 
village on the Vellore side, are three curious tumuli. They show very 
clearly a double circle of large boulders, and the circumference of the 
largest is 140 yards, its height being nearly 20 feet. Excavations show 
that the soil is composed of clay and mortar mixed. 


WANDIWASH TALUK. 


The Wandiwash Taluk lies in the south-east corner of the district, 
and is bounded on the north by Arcot; on the east by Chingleput; on 
the south by South Arcot; and on the west by Arni and a portion of 
Poélir. It has an area of 466 square miles, and a population of 153,507, 
comprising 145,251 Hindus, 2,856 Mahomedans, 1,089 Christians, and 
4,311 Jains. The last mentioned are more numerous in this taluk than 
in any other. | 

The physical appearance of Wandiwash is that of a level plain with a 
very few rocky hills rising out of it, the two principal being Thavala- 
giri close to the kusba town, and Nedunkunam about 17 miles to the 
west of it. 

The principal river is the Chéydr, which enters the taluk on the west, 
and, cutting off a small corner, forms the boundary between it and 
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Arcot. An anicut was built across it in 1856, which supplies 104 tanks 
with water. The only other stream of importance is the Sukanadi or 
‘Wandiwash river, which rises a short distance to the west of the kusba, 
and flowing eastwards unites with the Paldr in the Chingleput District. 
It supplies water to three large villages. 

Wandiwash contains 424 villages, including four shrotriems. The 
classification and assessment of the land are exhibited below :— 


—- Government. Iném. 
ACRES. RS. ACRES. RS. 
Cultivable wet .. ira 38,990 | 2,30,832 ate ° 
Do. y ..{ 117,705 | 1,66,059| .. ie 
Cultivated wet .. ae 31,761 1,99,310 4,457 | 39,320 
Do. dry as 58,273 89,254 7,507 | 16,850 
Uncultivable .. ens 130,000 Ms iG xe 


The sources of irrigation are the following :— 


| Government. Iném. 


——— 


| No. fo No. | Average. 


RA a ER EERE | A EE 


| ACRES. ACRES. 
Tanks... we ve 557 =, «620,394 4 3,282 
Spring channels 16 800 is es 
Anicut .. 0... as 1 | 12,015 
Kondams ei ss 6 ea 
Wells. ei .. | 6,452 


The chief tanks are those of Marad4du, Anakafr, Purisay, Vakadei, 
and Sisamangalam, the three first being of one year’s capacity. 

The soil is usually poor, having much sand and gravel mixed with 
red and black clays, and being in parts much impregnated with soda, 
which effloresces during the dry season and renders the ground sterile. 
Being almost devoid of hills there is hardly any jungle, and manure is 
in consequence little used. A large proportion of the landholders are 
Brahmans and Jains, both of whom are very litigious and quarrelsome. 
The Brahmans are mostly Iyyengars, too proud to touch a plough and 
indifferently served by their Pariah labourers. To the east of the taluk 
several Telugu cultivators are found, whose industry and prosperity 
contrast remarkably with the carelessness and comparative poverty of 
their Tamil neighbours. The assessments range for wet land (double- 
crop) from Rupees 14 to Rupee 1-1-0, and for dry from Rupees 7-1-0 to 
Annas 10. These maxima and minima differ from those ordinarily in 
“force in the district, since 131 villages of the taluk formed part of the 
Chétpat Taluk of South Arcot until 1860, when they were handed over 
to, North Arcot with their existing assessments unaltered. The revenue 
for a series of vears has been as follows :— 
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Fasli. | Wet. | Dry. ! Total. 
RS. BS. RS. 
1281 3... «ws we | 214,919 | 1,127,124 | 38,31,288 
1282 .. .. «| 2,10,440] 1,09,899 | 3,20,339 
1283 2,02,016 99,651 3,01,567 
1284 2,12,148 | 1,10,447 | 38,22,5965 


1285 ..  ..  ..{ 2.04491 | 1307:206 | 3,11,697 
1286 1,53,669 | 1,08,148 | 2,61,807 


Average .. | 1,99,738 | 1,08,729 | 8,08,880 

Besides agriculture the only industries are the weaving of cotton 
cloths and koré mats. There are altogether about a thousand looms 
for cloth in the taluk, chiefly in the village of Ammayapet; and in 
Wandiwash the Labbays have several hundred looms for the manu- 
facture of mats. The rush “koré” is cultivated upon irrigated land, 
but the local supply is insufficient for the workmen, who import it toa 
large extent from Tindivanam, in South Arcot, and from Pondicherry. 
The rush is split, dried, and dyed in red, yellow, black, and other colours, 
and is worked into pleasing patterns. 

Like the other southern taluks, Wandiwash is poorly supplied with 











roads, viz. :— 
1. Arnito Tindivanam =... 36 miles. Partly avenued. 
2. Tiruvettir to Wandiwash. 12 ,, Avenued. 
3. Wandiwash to Chétpat .. 18 _,, Do. 


Total .. 66 miles. 

Wandiash is the largest place in the taluk, and has a population of 
about 4,500. The name, more correctly Vanthuvashi, is thus accounted 
for. A Pdndian king named Jéyya Kandan suffered for many years 
from a painful internal malady, to cure which he visited various temples, 
but without avail. He was at length directed by a dream to an anthill, 
in which by digging he discovered a sacred lingam over which he built 
a temple. He was by this means rendered whole, and called the place 
Vanthuvashi, ““I came and was cured.” The lingam still bears the 
mark of a blow from a crowbar which is said to have struck it when it 
was discovered. 

The town is chiefly interesting from its historical associations. It 
was one of the chief military posts of the Mahommedan government of 
the Carnatic, and many Mussulmans still live in it. The fort was 
probably built by the Mahrattas. It lies to the north of the town or 
pettah, which was itself fortified by a high wall, traces of which still 
remain. It is built in the ordinary Hindu style, being rectangular, 
with a circumference of about a mile. The walls are built of large 
granite blocks, some 18 feet high, topped with a line of masonry in 
which embrasures for cannon are cut. A moat surrounds it, except at 
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the south-east corner, where a strong circular battery stands, mounting 
eleven guns, and containing within it extensive powder magazines. 
There are a dozen small circular bastions, at intervals, raised above the 
ordinary level of the walls, with a square bastion in the south and 
another in the east. The fortifications have been much defaced, and 
only a part of the ditch now contains any water. Traces of its many 
sieges remain in the shape of cracked and starred stones, and many 
portions of the wall have evidently been breached by cannon and 
roughly restored by the garrison. 

The jaghire was first given by the Emperor Mahommed Shah to 
Mahommed Takia Khan, at the request of his father-in-law Dést Ali, the 
nabob. He was deposed by W4léj4h because he and Chanda Sahib had 
married sisters, and he had admitted French officers into the fort. After 
some ‘years W4ldjah conferred it upon his daughter Dariah Bégam, who 
held it for some years. At the cession the nabob was in possession of 
the revenues, which therefore passed to the Company. 

The town lies a short distance to the north of the Sukkanadi, and is 
poorly built. It has a fair trade in grain, and besides mats a little 
leather is manufactured. 

In the temple of Jellakantéswaraswimi, Ramasami is also worshipped, 
the idol being placed in the Kalliéna mantappam. It was formerly 
placed in a separate Vishnu temple close to the gate of the fort, but the 
Mahommedans destroyed the shrine, and only consented to give up the 
idol upon receiving all its jewels. 

Beyond the fort to the north rises the Wandiwash hill, called 
Thavalagiri, or the white mountain, composed of gray granite and 
having an elevation of about 500 feet above the plain. It possesses two 
peaks, upon the higher of which is built a small shrine of some repute 
in honour of Thavalagiri Nathar. At the foot is a smaller temple, built, 
as an inscription upon a stone states, in 8.8. 1600 in memory of 
Rathnabhai, the mother of the Rajah of K4n06j, who died here on her 
way to Raméswaram. 

Désir is the second place in importance in the taluk, and has a popu- 
lation of 2,700. It isa flourishing village, with a good number of looms 
at work, and some tanneries. It was formerly the chief residence of a 
Jaghiredar, whose fort is now in ruins. The jaghire was at first 
attached to that of Gingee, and conferred upon one Savanath Singh, 
after the reduction of Gingee, and was subsequently held by Badranath 
Singh, Chatter Singh, and Manrup Singh without paying peshcush. 
The son of the last named, Laxmanath Singh, was after the death of 
Nazir Jung forced to pay tribute to the French and subsequently to 
the nabob, but in reward for his services against Mahommed Isuf of 
Madura, who committed hostilities in the neighbourhood of Tiruvanné- 
malai, tribute was remitted. W4laj4h resumed the estate, but eventually 
a portion, Désfir and Mélachéry, were alone restored. These were 
resumed by the Company. A weekly market is held here, to which 
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about a thousand people resort, and where cloth is one of the chief 
articles offered for sale. 

Thellér is « large village having a population of 1,800; it is situated 
on the road to Tindivanam in South Arcot. It has the ruins of a small 
mud fort, built, it is said, by the notorious Nandan Réjah of Padavéd, 
who is described as having frequently resided in it. Within the walls 
is a Siva temple. The Jains have, as at Désir, a place of worship in 
Thellér. 

Siyamangalam is a village with a population of some 300, and once 
formed part of the Désir Jaghire. It is reputed to have once been a 
very large place, built by one Chembu Rajah, of whose history nothing 
definite can be learned. It is now chiefly remarkable for its rock cut 
temple. The inner shrine, the lingam, representing Stambéswara- 
swami, the four dwarapdlakas, or guardians of the entrance, and a 
gallery supported by pillars, called the ddirdélla mantappam, are all 
carved out of one solid rock. In front of this stands the enclosing wall, 
in which images of minor deities are represented. These walls are in a 
state of ruin, the stones having been carried away to build the Désar 
fort, which is not far off. 

Anakair lies near the Chéyér river, upon its southern bank and not 
far from Tiruvettair of the Arcot Taluk, and has now a population of 
1,800. Its name signifies the village of foot-soldiers, because, so runs 
the local myth, Rama, while returning from Ceylon with his monkey 
allies, encamped here with his army and went across the river to pay his 
devotions to Védapuriswara of Tiruvettir. Hanumén remained at 
Anakaiur, where the idol now worshipped is called after him Hanumin- 
théswara. The names of several other villages in the taluk have reference 
to Réma’s triumphant return from Ceylon. At Anapathar he is believed 
to have worshipped Siva, and hence the village was called that ‘ of the 
great warrior.’ At Purisay he directed Sugriva, Hanumén’s superior, 
to found a town, which he did, and called it the village of Siva 
(Puriswara). 

Another legend to which the names of several villages refer is that of 
the destruction of Vallubhi, the sister of Dwdrakdsira the rakshasa, by 
Subramaniaswémi with the assistance of Vignéswara. Vallubhi is 
reputed to have lived at Vallam (a contraction for Valmikam, an ant’s 
nest, since Siva here manifested himself in that form), and to have had 
the power of bringing forth giants, heroes, awe horses, &c. 
Tormented by these, the minor gods assembled at Urukidi (the gather- 
ing of the villages) and besought Subramaniaswémi to save them. With 
great respect he applied to Vignéswara at Vanakambadi (the village of 
respect), who consented to destroy Vallubhi, and accordingly received 
offerings of cooked rice at Sérupdkam (the village of boiled rice). At 
Aneibhogi (subdued by the elephant, i.c., by Vignéswara, who bears an 
elephant’s head) the malignant goddess was conquered, and the country 
delivered from her annoyance. 
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POLUR TALUK. 


The taluk of Pdélar is somewhat triangular in shape, and situated in 
the south-west corner of the district. Its northern apex touches the 
Vellore Taluk; its north-eastern side borders on the Arni Jaghire and a 
portion of Wandiwash; its southern on the Tiruvanndémalai Taluk of 
South Arcot; and its north-western on the Salem District. The length 
of each of its sides is about 30 miles, and its superficial area 443 square 
miles. The population is sparse, being but 109,150, of whom 104,625 
are Hindus, 3,167 Mahommedans, 522 Christians, and 836 Jains. 

The northern and western parts of the taluk are hilly, being occupied 
by the Jewddis. The chief eminences are known as the Carnatic ghur, 
and Padavéd drag; but there are also isolated hills near Pélar in the 
centre, and Chétpat in the extreme south-east corner. The rest of the 
taluk is tolerably flat, and here the climate is salubrious, while in the 
hilly portions fever is very prevalent. 

The principal river is the Chéyar, also called the Bahudanadi or hand- 
giving river. It was originally called the Scandanadi very many years 
ago, because Scanda-swami, or Subramaniam, when fighting against 
Thérdkaésuran, ordered his peacock to peck at a mountain, from whence the 
present river flowed and refreshed his army. After a time two brothers, 
Vasuda and Sumati (some say they were rishis, and that their names were 
Swartipananda and Nithiananda), lived upon opposite sides of the river, 
and were both so deeply engaged in meditation that they only opened 
their eyes to eat what fruits they found handy once in twelve years. 
Upon one of these rare occasions the brother who lived on the southern 
side found the country desolated with famine, and therefore crossing 
the river, he plucked a fruit within his brother’s domain without his 
knowledge. This amounted to theft, for which the offender would be 
punished in his future life if not chastised in the present. Application 
was therefore made by both brothers to the ruler of the country, who 
awarded as a punishment the loss of a hand. The other brother advised 
the mutilated man to worship at Pélir and Padavéd, and after that to 
bathe in the Scandanadi. The remedy proved efficacious, the hand was 
restored, and the river became the Bahudanadi, which in Telugu appears 
in the form of Chéyér. The affluents of this river are the Kamandala- 
nadi, or Padavéd river, the Murrukandanadi, the Bhimanadi, and the 
Manjalar, all having their rise in the Jewédi hills. 
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The taluk contains 232 villages, of which one isa shrotriem. The 
cultivable, cultivated, and irreclaimable waste lands are as follows :-— 


Government. In4m. 
Assess- Assess- 
Extent. Stik: Extent. nr 















| ACRES. RS. ACRES. RS. 

Cultivable wet .. se $2,253 | 1,52,958 * 
Do. dry .. ..| 79,730 | 91,712 . i 
Cultivated wet .. es 23,376 | 1,19,241 33 155 
To. dry .. xs 58,168 67,454 29 48 
Waste ee oe 175,000 oe ee ee 





The soils are black and red clays mixed with sand or gravel, and in the 
vicinity of the hills, where the ground is more fertile, a rich loam is 
found. On the whole, Polir is a fertile division and raises good crops of 
rice, kambu, régi, and varagu. The assessments vary in different parts, 
some villages having been in 1866 transferred from South Arcot. The 
original North Arcot villages have their highest wet assessment for a 
double crop fixed at Rupees 14 per kani and for a single crop at Rupees 9, 
the lowest wet rate being Rupees 2. The dry rates run from a maximum 
of Rupees 6 to a minimum of Annas 10. In the transferred villages the 
wet single assessment is from Rupees 11-14-0 to Rupees 1-8-0, and the 
dry from Rupees 7-1-0 to Rupee 1-1-0. The revenue for a series of years 
appears in the following statement :— 





| Years. | Wet. Dry | Total. 
| 
RS. RS. RS. 
Fasli 1281 .. | 1,14,888 | 65,031 | 1,79,919 
yy» 1282 1,15,469 | 67,272 | 1,82,741 
y» 1283 .. | 1,15,724 | 62,942 | 1,78,666 
yy 1284 .. | 1,17,553 | 65,407 | 1,82,960 
yy 1285 1,18,470 | 65,016 | 1,838,485 
y» 1286 1,18,492 | 66,939 | 1,865,431 


Average .. | 1,16,766 65,434 | 1,82,200 





The sources of irrigation are— 














ae Irrigation 

Description. | No. rca: Revenue. 

ACRES. RS. 
Government tanks .. .. | 3816 21,183 | 1,14,103 
Iném tanks .. a oe 1 33 155 
Government spring channels. 13 141 616 
Do. river channels. 21 967 5,487 

Wells ee ae e 5,039 ee ee 


Dams .. ee pe a 13 14] 616 
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The number of spring and river channels in Pélir is remarkably 
small. The chief of the tanks are those of the villages of Allidbad and 
Péltr, the former believed to have been built by one of the Chéla réjahs. 
The tank is fed by a channel taking off from the Padavédd river, near a 
dam or kondam improved some ten years ago. Every year a festival 
takes place near the dam in commemoration of the mysterious way in 
which the tank supply channel was formed. The rdjah, it appears, after 
constructing the tank found that it had no sufficient supply of water. 
In his troubled sleep a female appeared to him, and directed him to walk 
to Renuk&émbal’s temple at Padavéd without once looking back. In the 
morning he fulfilled these instructions, and did not turn until he reached 
the Padavéd river. Then turning he saw a gigantic serpent following 
him, which struck its head against a rock near the river and glided into 
it. This rock is now called the “pambi adichellan pori” or serpent- 
struck boulder, and has some seams of trap in it resembling a serpent’s 
trail. The rdjah was delighted to find that the reptile’s course was 
marked by a magnificent channel from the empty tank to the river. He 
built a kondam close to the rock, and directed that the annual festival in 
honour of the goddess should be held. Another large tank is that of 
Pélir, which irrigates 1,100 acres, bearing an assessment of nearly 
Rupees 5,000. 

The ordinary minerals of the district are found in Polfr, and besides 
these, magnetic iron ore occurs in small nodules near Pottarei, 5 miles 
from the kusba town. At Kanddpaliem, 14 miles from Polar, a tew 
garnets are found in a piece of ground measuring three acres, but they 
are of little value, having evidently been subjected to great heat, which 
has caused many flaws. 

The forest wealth of the taluk is considerable, but confined to the 
hilly tracts, the area of the forest being about 40 square miles. The 
timbers are similar to those of Vellore, but the forests being at a distance 
from the railway are not so valuable. The wholeis under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department. 

Much jungle products, such as myrobalams, gums, lac, wax, honey, 
wild saffron, bhang, country sarsaparilla, &c. are collected by the Irula 
and Malay4li people. Cheetahs, bears, hysonas, sambar, deer, and wild 
pig are common; bison are not uncommon, and tigers and elephants very 
occasionally found. The shooting about Padavéd and Carnatic ghur is 
probably the best in the district. 

The manufactures are only two, weaving and shoe-making. There 
are many weavers in the taluk, their chief centres being the villages of 
Mansurabad and Mémbatt, where a rather superior sort of cloth is turned 
out and exported mostly to Bangalore. Coarse cloths are made at 
Alliébad or Kalambir, Singaravédi, Palankovil, and Mahadévamangalam. 
Cumblies are woven at Atuvambddi and Kérapatt, the latter village 
producing the finer kind. Shoe-making isin the hands of the Labbays 
of Chétpat, who manufacture many thousands of shoes annually, which 
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are sold all over this district as well as South Arcot. Thies industry is, 
however, failing. 
There are but four roads in the taluk, viz. :— 


1. Vellore to Tiruvannfmalai . 20 miles. Poorly avenued. 


2. Pélur to Arni ree yi es Not avenued. 
3. Do. to Chétpat sa. LG> 4; Do. 
4. Do. to Nakshatrakévil:. 8 ,, Do. 


Total length .. 55 miles. 


The last road is the only one which serves the western part of the 
taluk. The Chétpat road is continued to Wandiwash. 

Pélir, the head-quarters of the Tahsildar, is the most populous place 
in the taluk, containing 5,700 inhabitants. It is situated about two 
miles from the Chéyér, on its northern bank, and east of some hills called 
the Sampathgiri and Vassfr hills. Between these is built the bund of 
the Pélar tank, which receives the waters of the Manjal4r. The Sam- 
pathgiri is topped by a holy temple, and there is another shrine in the 
town. Pdélir is poorly built, with narrow and ill-arranged streets. The 
road to Tiruvanndmalai passes through its main bazaar, in which there is 
a lively trade in grain. A small ruined fort, without any history, stands 
near the town, but beyond this it is without any features of interest. 

Chétpat.—This is a declining town, now inhabited by only some 1,900 
people, but it once formed the head-quarters of a taluk of the same name 
which belonged to South Arcot. The town is now chiefly celebrated for 
its manufacture of native shoes already referred to, though it was formerly 
a Mahommedan military station of no small importance. The fort is now 
in ruins. A large weekly fair is held here, attended by many villagers 
from this and the Wandiwash Taluks. 

Padavéd.—This desolated city is one of the most interesting in the 
district. Though it now contains only 300 inhabitants, tradition says 
that it was the capital of a dynasty which many hundreds or thousands 
of years ago held sway in this part of the country. This no doubt refers 
to the Kurrumbas. The town was sixteen miles in circumference, and 
full of temples, choultries, and fine private residences. The extent of the 
city may be judged by the fact that the present villages of Santhavasal, 
where the fair or santha was held, and Pushpagiri, the site of the flower 
market, arefour miles apart. The city is believed to have been entombed 
by a shower of dust and stones, which overwhelmed the whole of its 
magnificent buildings. Jungle has overgrown the whole area of the 
original city. There are two extensive but ruined forts upon the plain, 
built doubtless by the Kurrumbas, and another upon a peak of the Jewédi 
hills which overlooks the city. 

There are two principal temples in Padavéd, one dedicated to a goddess 
called Rénukémbél and the other to Rémaswémi. The offerings at the 
latter were formerly paid to Government, the annual revenue being about 
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Rupees 800.6 Rénukdémbal’s shrine is the more celebrated, and is visited 
by large crowds on Fridaysin the month of Adi. The tradition regarding 
her and the city of Padavéd is as follows. 

The goddess was the daughter of a king, named Raivata Réjah. 
Having obtained permission from her father to marry, she started with 
an army in search of a suitable husband. While she was in camp to the 
north of Padavéd hills, a voice from the skies announced that Jamadagni 
rishi, who resided in the forest by the river, was the man for her, and 
she accordingly marched onwards to find him, accompanied by her army 
and her attendant maid-servant Chémandi, who was skilled in magic. 
The rishi resented the goddess’ intrusion, and conjured up magical 
armies, which Chémandi burned up by the fiery flames of her eye until 
Jamadagni quenched the flames by pouring forth the contents of his 
inexhaustible pot called Kamandalam. This formed the Padavéd or 
Kamandala river. For a long time a fierce battle continued, in which 
numbers were slain, and hence the town is called Padei (an army) vettu 
(to slay). At last Chémandi was seized and bound with a garland of 
flowers upon the banks of the river, where her temple, that of Chaman- 
déswari, now stands. 

It now occurred to Rénukémbél that she had come not to quarrel but 
to get married, and she therefore called off her army, and began to play 
most melodiously upon her tom-tom. The surprised rishi came forward 
to see who the skilful performer might be, and she, observing the success 
of her manceuvre, coolly retreated into the forest, where he followed and 
married her. This happened in the month of Adi, and on the Fridays 
of that month therefore the chief feasts take place. 

After a time a son, Parasurdman, was born to the couple, who proved 
himself a most extraordinary child. Rénukémbal was a model wife, 
and as her mind was always filled with chaste thoughts she was able 
daily to carry water from the “‘ Padmasarasu ’’ pool in a vessel made of 
sand. But one day a gandharva flew across the sky as she was drawing 
water, and his beautiful form reflected in the pool excited her admiration. 
From that moment she was unable to form her vessel from sand, and 
her husband’s attention being attracted to the circumstance, he became 
jealous and ordered Parasuréman to behead his mother. The obedient 
young man fulfilled the order, and the rishi, greatly pleased, promised 
to grant him any request he chose to make. He begged that his 
mother’s corpse might be restored to life, and was given some sacred 
water to sprinkle over the severed head and trunk. In his agitation 
Parasuréman united his mother’s head to the body of a Pariah woman 
who had opposed him when he attacked his mother, and whom he had 
killed. To make matters worse he joined the Pariah’s head to his mother’s 
body. Jamadagni after some thought announced that as the head was 
the most important part of the body, the woman first brought to life 

represented Rénukd4mbél. The other was named Maériamma, and 
ordered to attend Rénukdémbél as a servant. She has a temple at 
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Padavéd, where animal sacrifices are offered up, chiefly by Pariahs, who 
consider that she belongs to their caste. 

After some years a king named Karthavira Arjunan came to visit 
the rishi, and was entertained at a magnificent feast provided by the cow 
Kémadénu, which could produce anything in the world. The réjah 
asked for the animal and was refused, on which he in a rage cut off 
Jamadagni’s head. Rénukdémbél attempted to commit séti, but the 
dévatas extinguished the flames of the funeral pyre with showers of rain. 
She descended naked, and covered with blisters, but, making garlands 
of margosa leaves, clothed herself, and by a thought summoned her son 
to her presence. Parasurdman was greatly annoyed at what the dévatas 
had done, but they explained that they had acted merely to increase the 
goddess’ consequence, for now she would be universally feared, as she 
would manifest herself in the shape of blisters which should break out 
upon the bodies of the people, and for which margosa leaves should be 
the only cure. Small-pox is therefore now supposed to prove that this 
goddess has taken possession of the sufferer, and margosa leaves are still 
the common remedy. The figure in the temple is buried up to the neck 
in the ground, since the body belongs to a Pariah, and is propitiated by 
offerings of rice, jaggery, and ghee. The female devotees often appear 
before it clothed only in garlands of margosa leaves. 

When these things happened there were no city or temples at Padavéd. 
These, the legend says, were built by one Viraswdn, a member of the 
Solar line of kings of Ayéddia. A rakshasa named Rishaparava caused this 
prince much annoyance and trouble, and he applied to the rishi Vashista 
to be directed to a spot where he could live in peace. Vashista narrated 
the sacred history of Padavéd, and advised Viraswan to establish himself 
there. He did so, and was succeeded by his son Hariharé and his 
grandson Hemaméali, with their descendants, who reigned very gloriously. 

The destruction of this great city was caused by the curse of Hanu- 
mén. When Rama fought with Raévandn the latter was protected by 
the goddess of Padavéd, to whom he had most devoutly prayed, and she 
therefore lodged his life in a lotus flower which grew upon the Padma- 
sarasu. Hanuman tried to pluck the flower, but was opposed by the 
dévi, who cursed him. He retaliated by prophesying that her mighty 
city should be destroyed. She appealed to Rama, who, on condition 
that Raévandn should be given up, modified Hanumén’s curse by saying 
that the ruin of Padavéd should not take place until after ten thousand 
years of the Kaliyug had passed, when one Nandan Rajah should be 
the reigning monarch, who would prove a most cruel and sinful king, 
for whose misdeeds the town would be overthrown in a rain of dust. 
Then Réma settled by the side of the dévi, and his present temple was 
built. There is also a pool of water called the R4matirtam after him. 

Many stories are current regarding the wicked king Nandan, after 
whom the place is generally called Nandan Padavéd. He was the son 
of-Uttunga Réjah, and is described as most overbearing and tyrannical. 
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It is not unlikely that after the conquest of the Kurrumbas he was placed 
in Padavéd as ruler of the neighbourhood. 

Nakshattrakdvil is situated near the village of Yellattur, and possesses 
a, temple only second in importance to that of Padavéd. It is dedicated 
to Subramaniaswdmi, who is supposed to have the power of curing all 
kinds of sicknesses. Vows are therefore made to him, and penances 
performed, which usually consist in going round the hill several times. 
As at Tirutani, many pilgrims visit the shrine on the Krithiga day of 
each month. 

Mandakollattir was once celebrated for its pundits, who were well 
versed in Sanskrit and the Védas. The village has now the largest 
Brahman population in the taluk. 

Carnaticghur is a strong hill fort said to have been built by the 
Mahrattas. It is situated upon a spur of the Jewddis, about 2,700 feet 
above the sea, which terminates in a huge dome-shaped rock, on which 
the citadel is built. This is separated from the rest of the fort by a narrow 
neck of rock fifty yards broad. The length of the main enclosure 
is nearly half a mile, and its breadth about a quarter of amile. The 
ramparts are built of stone to a height of from 20 to 25 feet, surmounted 
by a stone parapet having embrasures and loop-holes for muskets: a 
banquette runs all round the walls. There area few ruined buildings to 
be found here and there within the enclosure, but all is so overgrown with 
jungle as to be rapidly falling into complete ruin. The view from the 
highest point of the citadel over the hills on the one side and the plains 
upon the other is very charming. 

Tirumalai is a small village about 7 miles north-east of Pélar, and 
about five from Déviképuram. It stands at the base of a precipitous 
hill of granite upon which are some relics of the Jain religion. Many 
Jain families live in the village, and the temples on and below the hill 
still belong to them. The most striking sculpture on the hill is a rude 
Jain figure, 16; feet high, found cut on the face of a cliff near the 
summit. It is not surrounded with the usual spiral branches or leaves. 
Upon its left is a long inscription, in archaic characters, the meaning of 
which has not been yet discovered. Other inscriptions occur elsewhere, 
and particularly near the temple at the foot of the hill, but many are 
greatly defaced. 

There appears nothing remarkable about this lower temple, but close 
to it some rock chambers have been constructed in a natural cave formed 
in the face of the cliff. Many Jain figures once stood in these, but were 
more or less destroyed during the Hyder Kala4bana. Upon the walls 
are numerous frescoes, on the whole very well executed. The most 
interesting, and perhaps the best painted, isa circular one having a 
Jain figure seated in the centre, and the partitions around being filled 
with Nagas, Monks, white-hooded Nuns and others. 

Close to the village are two very large stone circles. 
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KALAHASTRI ZEMINDARI. 


The history of the Kélahastri family, which belongs to the Vellama 
caste, appears to be very obscure, the present Zemindar being able to 
cast little light upon it. He states that one Oraganti Prathappa 
Rudrulu, an ancient king of the country, granted the estate to Damara 
Javi Rayanivaru, the first Poligar. It may be safely presumed that they 
were originally Ménkévalgars, appointed by the Vijianagar kings about 
the fifteenth century. Like others of the same standing, they became 
after the fall of that kingdom a lawless set, constantly warring against 
their neighbours and appropriating fresh territory. In the middle of 
the seventeenth century the Kélahastri Poligars had possession of the 
country as far as Madras and Conjeeveram on the east and Wandiwash in 
the south, and from one of them, named Daémerla Venkatadri Naidu, 
Mr. Day in 16389 obtained the grant of Chennankuppam, a small 
fishing village north of Mylapdr, where, after obtaining a sunnud from 
the Réjah of Chandragiri, he built Fort Saint George. Part of the 
agreement with the poligar was that the new settlement should be called 
Chennapatanam, after his father Chennappa Naidu. 

The earliest sunnud produced by the poligars at the cession was one 
granted by the Emperor Aurangzib, which showed that they then held 
their estate upon a military tenure, being immediately subordinate to the 
Arcot Nabob, and bound at his summons to appear in the field with 5,000 
armed foot men. Their military power was always considerable, but 
not generally utilized in a desirable manner. To illustrate the lawless 
character of this and the neighbouring family of Karvétnagar their 
history during the last ten years of the eighteenth century may here be 
given. In 1790, when the Company’s troops were absent in Mysore, the 
Ka4lahastri Poligar’s son took up arms against his father, being assisted 
by Kérvétnagar, and the poligar was forced for a time to resign his 
authority, until the commandant of Chandragiri marched up and 
suppressed the disturbance. A few years later the two poligars waged a 
small war against one another in support of claims to some debated 
frontier lands, and when Karvétnagar was ordered to desist, he replied 
that were he to do so he would be disgraced in the eyes of his caste : 
nor did the contest cease till many lives were lost. In 1799 two 
brothers contested the right to possession of the Matla Zemindari in 
Cuddapah, and each invoked the assistance of these poligars, who accord- 
ingly took opposite sides, and both intrigued with the Fouzdar of 
Cuddapah for considerable sums of money. They took the field with 
some 6,000 men each, and Kélahastri was defeated, losing two guns. He 
however reinforced his little army, and, in spite of the remonstrances of 
Government, seized Matla and placed his ally in possession of the 
estate. In 1801 both poligars were forced to disband their armed 
retainers, and in the following year obtained permanent sunnuds entitling 
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them Zemindars and making considerable additions to their peshcush. 
That of Kdlahastri now amounts to Rupees 1,76,790, but as the revenue 
from the estate probably exceeds five lakhs, the Zemindar has ample 
means. He was made a O.8.I. in January Ist, 1876, and just a year 
later was honoured with the title of réjah. 

Only portion of the zemindari lies in North Arcot, the rest being 
situated in Nellore. The North Arcot portion lies at the extreme 
north-east corner of the district, being bounded on the west by the 
Chandragiri Taluk, and Karvétnagar Zemindari; on the north and 
north-east by Nellore; on the south-east by Chingleput ; and on the 
south by Kaérvétnagar and the same district. Its outline is very 
irregular, and the Satiavéd Taluk of Chingleput divides it into two 
portions. The area is 736 square miles, having a population of 135,104, 
of whom 3,453 are Mahommedans, 63 Christians, and the rest Hindus. 
The Zemindar divides his estate into the taluks of Kélahastri and 
Kacchindédu, which are again sub-divided into several maganams; but 
for Government administrative purposes it is divided into two divisions, 
Kélahastri on the north-west, and Maéderp4k on the south-east, each in 
charge of a Deputy Tahsildar and Subordinate Magistrate. The 
Maderpék Division is difficult of access from the rest of the district, the 
most expeditious route to it being by canal from Madras, or across a 
long distance of the Chingleput District from the Tiruvallar railway 
station. For this reason it was ordered in 1870 to be transferred to 
Chingleput, but the Zemindar objected to having parts of his estates in 
three districts. A transfer of both Kélahastri and Maéderpék was then 
proposed, but abandoned owing to the great distance of Chingleput, the 
Judge’s head-quarters, from K4élahastri. 

The Eastern Ghauts enter the zemindari at its north-west extremity, 
and run along the border between it and Cuddapah. To the east of them 
the country is generally open as far as the sea, that is to say, the whole 
of the northern portion of the estate is comparatively flat, and is mostly 
covered by a stunted growth of scrub. The Nagari hills run northwards 
from Karvétnagar along the eastern side of the Suvarnamukki river as far 
as the town of Kalahastri. On the east of this range, and almost parallel to 
it, are the Alikar hills, divided by a gap, through which the Néardyana- 
vanam river flows. They form a bold and lofty range, which lies partly 
in Méderpak and partly in Chingleput. The two chief peaks are 
Rémagiri in the south, close to the large village of Nagalapuram of the 
Chingleput District, and Kaémbaékamdrig in the north, which a few 
years ago was decided to belong to Chingleput. The range which 
extends over a distance of about thirty miles terminates near the village 
of Kéttar in the Kélahastri Division. East of Négalaépuram begin the 
Ténémalais, a rather lower line of hills, which derive their name from the 
fact that they were once celebrated for their honey. They have a 
westerly course a8 far as Madanambéd, and then run northwardeto 
Vadnellir. All these hills are well covered with vegetation, and have 
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several perennial streams discharging down gorges, or kénas, where the 
finest forest grows. The principal gorges are the Modalli kéna, Mallavari 
kéna, Sélava kéna, and the Chaddikutti madugu. They are all regarded 
as sacred, but the last particularly so, having representations of the seven 
celebrated virgins carved upon a rock, where villagers assemble in October 
and offer jaggery and water to the figures. Upon the hill close by is a 
dismantled old hill fort, called Médigadurgam, built, the people say, by 
a MAdiga (cobbler) chief who once ruled the surrounding country. There 
are several other forts in the zemindari, the principal being Andaveram- 
kéta, ten miles south of Kélahastri, in the Nagari range of hills. Itis 
now deserted, but was once often inhabited by the Zemindar. It had 
two roads leading to it, one defended by three and the other by two 
barriers, and was at the cession reported to be strong, being surrounded 
by very difficult country. It was then well stored with grain and 
mounted a few cannon and thirty jinjal pieces. At Tirupurdnthaka- 
puram is a fortification of no strength, situated upon the plain, and 
another of the same character is found near Igavdéripéliem. There was 
another at Sithar4mpuir, mounting two cannon and fifty jinjals, at 
the base of the Siva durgam, which was not fortified, though a few 
buildings stood upon its summit. All these fortresses were destroyed by 
the British, and only the ruins now remain. There are signs of fortifi- 
cations at Brahmanapalle, Nirupékam, and Tondimanddu, the last village, 
near Kélahastri, being locally a somewhat celebrated place since the 
Emperor Tondiman is believed to have lived there. 

The forests of Kalahastri are of considerable value, although not near 
the line of rail. They are usually leased out by the Zemindar, and a 
good deal of charcoal and firewood are exported from the Méderpék 
Division by the canal to Madras. Cheetahs, bears, and smaller game 
are fairly numerous, and a tiger is occasionally heard of. A large 
number of Irulas and Yénadies live among the hills, and gather honey, 
roots, and barks, which are sold in the plain villages. 

The chief rivers are the Suvarnamukki, the Réllér, and the Aruné- 
nadi or Nérdyanavanam river. The first flows past the town of 
Kélahastri and goes into the Nellore District. The second rises among 
the hills south of Kélahastri town, and after flowing for about 25 miles 
in a north-easterly direction, doubles back to the south-east and discharges 
into the Pulicat lake. It derives its name—“ the rocky river”—from the 
rocky nature of its bed, a very unusual feature in the rivers of North 
Arcot. The Arunfnadi drains the south, and contains, as do the 
other two, excellent springs. Its name is said to be derived from the 
word “aruni,” which signifies a branch of the Ficus religiosa, used for 
producing fire. The legend states that when Bramha desired to 
perform a yégam at Bramhagiri, Saraswati entered one of these trees, 
and after producing fire from it, issued forth in the shape of the present 
river. The other small streams are the Valagala Montha, in which 
Vialaga fish are caught, and the Kalingi in the Kélahastri Division, and 
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the Goddar, or barren river, which is a tributary of the Arundnadi, in 
Méderpék. The Suvarnamukki and the Rallér have dams of stone set 
in mud built across them. The number of villages in the zemindari is 
612, of which 285 are alienated as in4m; of the total number about 
half lie in each of the divisions of Kélahastri and Maéderpék. Out of 
the area of the zemindari, which is approximately 540,000 acres, a half 
is said to be cultivated, and only 40,000 acres of cultivable land to be 
left waste, but much more than this extent of waste is doubtless cultivable. 
The soil is for the most part a red clay mixed with sand and gravel, 
and is not very rich except in the south of Maéderpék. The sources of 
irrigation are chiefly tanks, but the number is not ascertained. They 
are, for a zemindari, in good order. The lands are regarded both by 
the proprietor and the tenant as the absolute property af the former, the 
ryots being merely tenants at will, without right of sale or transfer ; but 
practically this idea has no effect in making the cultivators’ position 
uncertain. It is however an undoubted fact that, except in the flour- 
ishing parts south of Maderpaék, few wells exist other than temporary 
ones made of wickerwork. The rent varies greatly from village to 
village, but the general principle is that the Zemindar should receive one 
half of the produce. Many villages are leased out for fixed sums to a 
few of the chief cultivators, who make their own terms with the ryots. 
Fixed money payments only exist for the most unfavourably situated 
lands (konda bhimulu or hilly lands), and as the rates for these are for 
wet from Rupees 9 to Rupees 1-8, and for dry from Rupees 2-14 to 
Annas 10 per acre, the height of the assessments for good land may be 
imagined. 

Besides iron, lime, and building stone, Kélahastri has copper and 
a great deal of the soda soil used for making glass. Iron is not now 
worked at all, but used to be in the village of Sirasanamédu in the 
Kélahastri Division, where it occurs in nodules, and near Tallérivett, on 
the north-west of the Maderp4k Division. The position of the old 
copper mines, which are no longer worked, seems now unknown, but they 
were probably on the northern border. In the Méderpék Division shell 
chunam is largely produced. The other industries are weaving and 
glass-making, the former being chiefly carried on in the Méderpék 
Division and the latter in that of K4élahastri, though it also takes place 
at Gézulapellir and Kanchanaputttr villages of Maderpék. The glase- 
making villages in the Kélahastri Division are Kdsaram, Chintapalle, 
Alatir, Kéttar, Kottapdliem, and Pillamédu. Vast numbers of bangles 
as well as lumps of glass are here made and sold for export to a distance. 
The most skilful weavers are the Jéndras of the Maderp&k Division. 
At Agarampet of Maderpék brass utensils are made, but the workman- 
ship is poor. 


.Kélahastri is very badly supplied with roads The only good ones 
are the following :— 
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Kdlahastri Division. 
1. Tirupati to Naidupett Ms .. 22 miles. Avenued. 
2. Branch from the above to 0 Venkatagin 
(Nellore) we » 15 ,, Do. 


Maderpak Division. 


8. Puttér to Surutipalle 8 ,, Not avenued. 

4. Tiruvallir to Satiavéd ; . 4 ~~ ;,, Do. 

5. Branch from the above to Méderpak a are Do. 
Total .. 41 miles. 


All the MAéderp4k roads, except the western one, are maintained by 
the Local Fund Board of the Chingleput District. Besides the above 
some roads were formed during the famine, but being unbridged and 
unrepaired, cannot be considered as very serviceable. The chief one 
unites the towns of Kalahastri and Méderpdk, more than thirty miles 
apart, and passes over a wild and difficult country much cut up by jungle 
streams, so that it will be an expensive work to keep up, and it will 
probably not be completed for years. It is however much needed, as the 
whole of the centre of the zemindari is at present without any proper 
means of communication. 

Kdlahastri, or more correctly, Sri Kéalahasti, is the largest town in the 
zemindari and the residence of the Zemindar. It has a population of 
6,750, and is situated upon the right bank of the Suvarnamukki at 
the extremity of the Nagari hills. The approach to the town from 
the river is through the last gap in these hills, which close to Kalahastri 
are considered so holy that it is not permitted to quarry stone or gravel 
from them. 

The centre of the old town is occupied by a square filled with houses, 
around which four broad streets run and meet one another at right 
angles. To the east and north-east the town has been irregularly 
extended, the streets and alleys being narrow, irregular, and not very 
clean. 

The temple, from which the chief importance of the town is derived, 
stands at the base of the southern hill and near the south-west angle of 
the central square. It is said to have been created by Bramha, in the 
Krithayuga, when it was of insignificant dimensions, but it was extended 
and improved by the Chodla Kings and by Krishnadéva Réyalu 
of Vijiyanagar. It is dedicated to Siva, who is believed to manifest 
himself here in the form of a mysterious and imperceptible current of 
air. The object of adoration is an ordinary lingam, called the ‘Vayu’ 
or wind lingam. It is situated in a retired portion of the building 
where no breeze can possibly enter, and yet the sacred lamp which hangs 
suspended from the roof over the idol is never still, but gently sways 
from side to side. The phenomenon is easily accounted for when it ‘is 
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understood that there are two lamps, one pendant and the other fixed 
just below it. The flame of the lower one naturally causes an undulat- 
ing upward movement of air, which affects the hanging lamp and causes 
it to sway. This is, however, not generally understood, and the motion 
is still regarded as a standing miracle. The name of the town is said to 
have been originally Dakshana Kylésam, since Bramha is believed to 
have brought down the neighbouring hill from Kyldsa, the mountain on 
which Siva resides. It subsequently had several changes of name. The 
tradition states that a Brahman for his dissolute conduct was born in the 
form of a spider, and to atone for past follies daily worshipped the 
lingam and spun a web over it. He was one day burned by the lamp, 
and in consequence of his piety the place was by Siva called Sripuram, 
or the spider’s town. Next a cobra and an elephant proceeded to worship 
the idol, the former by placing gems upon it, and the latter by washing 
it with water. As the elephant’s tribute one day disturbed that of the 
cobra, the reptile entered into the animal’s trunk and bit him severely. 
Agonized with pain, the huge beast ran to the neighbouring hill and 
dashed his head against it with such force, that he not only crushed his 
tormentor’s body but fractured his own skull. Siva being pleased with 
their attentions, reanimated their bodies and called the place Sri-kéla- 
hasti, the words meaning respectively spider, serpent, and elephant. 
Putting the syllable ‘sri’ last, the name becomes Kalahastri, or Kéldstri. 

A very magnificent festival called the Sivaratri takes place in Kéla- 
hastri during ten days in the Tamil month Masi (February-March). 
The Zemindar, who is a very pious Hindu, sends his elephants, horses, 
and retainers to take part in the various processions. The chief days 
are from the fifth to the eighth, durmg which period as many as 20,000 
persons collect. Each bathes in the river before sunrise on the fifth day 
of the feast, and then visiting the god and goddess, offer burning 
camphor. All devout Sivaites abstain from food not only during the 
day but also the night, which they spend in wakefulness, listening to 
the reading of puranas or making prayers. Women thought to be 
possessed by evil spirits, or who have no male offspring, go directly 
after their bath to the figure of the goddess Gnaénaprasandmba, and lie 
before it with their faces tothe ground. This is called Prdndchéram, and 
the devotees are believed to gain their objects in proportion to the length 
of time during which, or the stedfastness with which, they contemplate 
the attributes of the goddess. On the sixth day the cars are dragged 
round the four streets of the town, and on the evening of the next day a 
most gorgeous torchlight procession takes place. All the Zemindayr’s 
elephants, gaily caparisoned and carrying gilded and silver howdahs, 
take part, as well as horses with gold and silver trappings, spearmen, 
torch bearers, and the like. The crowd is dense and the spectacle is one 
well worth seeing. 

The goddess is of course Pérvati, who being cursed by her husband 
was born in human form. After many years of penance she attained to 
great wisdom, and is therefore called Gndnaprasandmba, or the flower 
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of supernatural wisdom. The companion of her penance, Durgdmba, 
has a shrine upon the northern hill. There are several other temples in 
the town, but only one in honour of Vishnu, and it is not thought much 
of as it is too modern to have acquired any wonderful tradition. 

To the south-east of the Siva temple is a peculiar rock cut mantappam 
with some sculptures, which is called the “ Manikanniaghattam,” in 
memory of a woman who prayed stedfastly to Siva until he whispered 
into her right ear the théraka mantram. The bodies of those who are 
at the point of death are often brought to this place and placed upon 
their right side, the ear resting upon the ground. At the moment of 
death it is asserted that the body turns round upon its left side, while 
the spirit passes out of the right ear and attains everlasting bliss. 

The big temple cannot be entered by Europeans, but it is said to 
contain good sculptures. There are several mantappams, one called the 
hall of a hundred pillars. 

Kélahastri is a very thriving town, inhabited by all classes, and 
carrying on a brisk trade in grain, bangles, and many other articles. 
A good deal of cloth is woven in its suburbs, but no other industry is 
deserving of notice. A large proportion of the residents are in the 
employ of the Zemindar, whose palace, an imposing looking building, 
faces the eastern street of the old town. He has a large garden of fruit 
trees, with a bungalow built in it, about a mile beyond the town on the 
north-east. 

Yérpett is a flourishing village, nine miles to the south-west of Kaéla- 
hastri, where the Venkatagiri and Naidupett roads join. It has a 
population of 500, is a favourite halting-place for travellers, and does a 
fair trade in grain. At the foot of a hill west of the village is a small 
temple of Utaléswara, or Iswara of the spring. Here a perennial 
stream issues from the ground, and being believed to flow from Benares, 
is called the Kaésibugga. 

Maderpak is the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar of the division 
of the same name, but it is an inconsiderable village with a population 
of only 580. A great many weavers, Jandras, live here and export 
their cloths to Madras. MAderpék is two miles distant from Sattiavéd, 
a large town in the Chingleput District. 

Manellir is only a mile distant from Méderpék, but is more populous, 
having 1,500 inhabitants. Here also weaving is the chief industry. - 

Pennalir isalarge village about fourteen miles to the south of 
Méderpék, where the Zemindar’s T'ahsildar has his station. It is chiefly 
an agricultural village. 


KARVETNAGAR ZEMINDARI. 


To readers of Orme this estate is known as Bommarduze’s country, 
Bommarézu being the poligar at the time of the early Carnatic wars. The 
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family belongs to the Rdzu caste, and plumes itself upon being of pure 
Kshatria descent. About the close of the seventeenth or beginning of the 
eighteenth century Geddi Mékhardézu and Boppar4zu, two young 
men belonging to a powerful R4zu family in the Northern Circars, set 
out suitably attended to visit Ramésaram and other celebrated shrines 
of the south of India. After visiting Tirupati they halted at the 
village of Maddigunta, where, during the night, a body of freebooters 
attempted to loot the village, but were attacked and utterly defeated by 
the Rézus. At that time the estate was in the possession of a Reddi 
family,! and the reigning poligar, Saélava Reddi, hearing of what had 
happened, sent for Makhard4zu and Boppardzu and questioned them 
regarding their family and plans. Their demeanour pleased him so 


1 In an article entitled Numismatic Gleanings (Madras Journal, No. 7, new series, p. 96) 
Sir Walter Elliot writes as follows :— 

It appears from a local history of some merit that the ancient possessors of the Nagaram 
districts were a family of Salva Reddis, who migrated with their tribe from the neighbour- 
hood of Pit’hapur, in the delta of the Godavari, to the country at the base of the Nagari 
Hills about the eighth or ninth century. 

One of them, named Sélva Naras& Reddi, obtained the favour of the Chilukya King, 
Vimaladitya, by his skill as an athlete, and was appointed chief of the country of Sesa- 
chalam, or Tripati (where he founded a town called Naras&puram) with permission to use 
the royal seal, and boar signet. This was in the year S.S. 852 (A.D. 939). During the 
troubles which followed Vimaléditya’s reign and ended in establishing the ascendancy of 
the Cholas, his grandson, S. Venkatapati N&yadu, was dispossessed, but his son, 8. Bhima 
Néyadu, recovered his patrimony in S.S. 898, and built the town of Ratnapuram, now 
called Kempula pélem where he founded a temple to Vardéha-swdémi in honour of the 
Chélukya family. 

A successful expedition into the Carnatic by Kirtti Varma, the Chéra King of Malabar, 
about the year S.S. 930, in which the Sélva chief sided with the invader, enabled his son 
Narasimha, a man of ability and enterprize, to assume independence, which he maintained 
successfully for 35 years to 8.8. 979 (A.D. 1057). His possessions extended along the 
base of the mountains, over the breadth of the Carnatic Balagh4t from the neighbourhood 
of Vellore to the sea, including the three sacred places of Ghatikéchalam (Sholinghur), 
Se&4chalam (Tripati), and Kshani kachalam (Tirutani). He surveyed and assessed the 
whole of the lands within this space, reformed the weights and measures according to the 
S4lva standard, so called after his own family name, and caused them all to be stamped 
with the figure of the bear. Although his son S. Bhujanga Naéyadu was reduced to 
subjection by the western Chdélukya King, Séméswara Déva, and was carried away a 
prisoner to Kalyén where he died, these institutions were preserved and have remained up 
to the present time. 

Bhujanga Néyadu’s grandson recovered his paternal estate in 8.8. 999 (A.D. 1077). 
They were again curtailed to 24 villages by Raja Raja Déva Chola II in 8.8. 1152 
(A.D. 1230). But during the next four generations, the decaying power of the Chélas 
enabled the Sélva family to regain its independence, which was strengthened by the 
marriage in §.S. 1236 of S. Narasa Néyadu with the daughter of Prolaya Reddi, the 
founder of the Véma Reddi dynasty of Kondavid in Guntoor. 

The family now fell under the rule of the rising empire of Bijanagar, to which the 
Sélvas continued subject for about 150 or 200 years, when the last of the race was expelled 
or superseded by the progenitors of the present Bomma Réja Zemindar. Sélva Sesachala 
Reddi, the then head of the family being without heirs, stipulated only that the annual 
festivals at Néréyanavaram and Tripati should be conducted in the name of the Sélvas, 
since which time the new family have assumed the titles of Sriman Réjadhiraja, Salva- 
Kétéri-mah4-réja, &c., and, with insignia of the Salva family, have maintained undis- 
turbed the rules and institutions established by their predecessors. 
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much that he persuaded them to abandon the completion of their 
pilgrimage and to take service under him. Mékhardzu soon became 
his prime minister, and when death carried off Sdlava Reddi without 
leaving issue, his wives committed sti, and Mékhardzu took possession 
of the péliem, obtained a sunnud from the nabob, and appointed Boppa- 
rézu his prime minister. The name of Sélava has ever since been 
included by the Zemindars among their various titles, and the two, 
families, continuously intermarrying, have kept themselves aloof from 
the other R4zus of the neighbourhood. The post of prime minister 
continued for many years to be hereditary in the line of Bopparazu, and 
as a petition to the Collector in 1818 describes it, “ the two families lived 
as a united family, and harmony of peace choosed it as its abode.” For 
the last fifty years this excellent arrangement has ceased, and the 
managers of the estate have often been persons without any personal 
interest in the prosperity of the Zemindar. 

Inthe eighteenth century a considerable addition to the estate was made. 
The story goes that when the daughter of Mahommed Ali was travelling 
from Hyderabad to Madras to visit her father, she halted at the village 
of Dlattuir, east of Nagari. One Bali Naidu, a petty poligar of Bali- 
naidupéliem, hearing that she was well favoured, seized the princess 
and carried her off to his fort. Upon being released, she hastened in 
great indignation to her father and made her complaint. As all the 
poligars of the neighbourhood had at various times been insubordinate, 
the nabob invited Kalahastri and Karvétnagar to conquer them and 
annex their estates. A battle was fought at Nattéri on the east, and 
the poligars were routed. Half of the pdliems were taken by Karvét- 
nagar and half by Kalahastri, one, Vélurpdliem in the W4l4jé Taluk, 
being given to Rayoji for the expenses of his nowbut. Three other 
paliems, named the Chellama, Amidala, and Mattavalam Péliems, on the 
west of the estate were at or about this time also annexed. . 

The zemindari is bounded on the north by Chandragiri and Kéla- 
hastri; on the east by Chingleput ; on the south hy W4ldjé; and on 
the west by Chittoor. It has an area of 943 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 289,894 ; of these 286,138 are Hindus, 3,737 Mahommedans, 
and only 19 Christians. It comprises two divisions, Nérd4yanavanam 
and Tirutani, but the Zemindar divides it into three taluks, Tirutani, 
Pallipat, and Naréyanavanam. 

The whole of the estate is hilly, except in the south-east. The western 
hills are bare and rocky like the rest of the gnessic ranges, but the 
Nagari hills, which are of quartzite and run along the east, are in parts 
covered with jungle hardly inferior to that of the west of Chandragiri. 
Between the gneiss and quartzite hills passes the valley traversed by 
the north-west line of the Madras Railway. Though there is no forest 
in the west, the hills are covered with scrub jungle, useful for fuel, 
which is exported into W4l4j4, and also sent by rail to Madras. The 
most prominent feature of the Nagari range is Nagari Nose, 2,825 feet 
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above the sea ; it forms the summit of a small range, which rises gradually 
from the east and then terminates in a sheer precipice about 200 feet 
high, up to the base of which the ground from the west rises. It thus 
presents an appearance resembling a human nose, and is not only a land- 
mark in the district, but also for ships at sea when coming to Madras 
from the northern ports. It stands fifty miles from the coast, but is the 
first piece of land sighted. There is much bamboo growing at the foot 
of the mural precipices of the hills on their western side, and the numer- 
ous ravines or “kdénas”’ which run up into the hills are well wooded 
and fairly stocked with game. Some of these kdnas are particularly 
pretty, one most charming spot, the Saddsiva Kéna, being about ten 
miles north-east of the Puttir station. Here a perennial stream flows to 
the east, having a succession of waterfalls and cascades, by the sides of 
which ferns grow in profusion, Tree ferns are here plentiful, and about a 
dozen varieties, including creeping ferns, areto befound. Other picturesque 
glens are the Kyléisa Kona, Panasu Kona (bothnear Nagari Nose), 
Ammavéari Kéona (near Sadésiva Kéna), Mala Kona, and Narasimha 
Kéna. At each of these there are a flowing stream, thick forest, and a 
small rude temple. Annual feasts are celebrated in honour of various 
deities or rishis who once frequented these picturesque retreats. 

About a quarter of the forest area has long ago been given away by 
previous Zemindars to Brahmans and others who solicited grants of 
land. Though the gifts were at the time mean, the property has become 
very valuable since the construction of the railway. Much of the timber 
is being daily cut to supply engine fuel and for exportation. At present 
red sanders, vénga, mango, nallamadi, and other trees are found, but 
the area of forest within easy distance of the line is being greatly 
reduced. 

Three principal rivers drain Karvétnagar, and are generally named 
after the towns of Naérd4yanavanam, Nagani, and Tirutani, by which they 
flow. The local name for the Ndérdyanavanam river is the Arundnadi, 
and for that of Nagari the Kuchastali, or ‘ darbha grass river.’ All three 
flow to the east, the two first through gaps in the Nagari range. They 
are dry except during the rains, but have excellent springs. 

There are 795 villages in the estate, of which 405 lie in the Nardya- 
navanam Division, and 390 in that of Tirutani. Many of them have been 
alienated as indms. About 60 per cent. of the land is uncultivable on 
account of its hilly nature. Of the rest one half, or 125,000 acres, is 
said to be under the plough, and as much left waste. Indigo is much 
cultivated in the east and sugarcane in the west. The soils are rich loam 
and red clays, and exceedingly fruitful, Karvétnagar beg the most 
fertile division of North Arcot. Manure is plentiful and freely used by 
the ryots, who are hardworking and intelligent, mostly Rézus in the 
north and Kammas in the south ; good farmers both of them, who get 
magnificent crops out of the ground, and are in very good circumstances 
although the assessments are high. They vary from village to village, 
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and depend upon the crop raised. The rates in one large village, Nagari, 
may be taken as a specimen. 


RS. A. Pz 
ist-class wet for samba paddy = 4 8 6 + 1,600 lbs. of paddy per acre. 
Do. do. kar do. = 312 0+ 1,225 do. dao. do. 
2nd-class do. sumba do. = 3 12 0+ 1,225 do. do. do. 
S8rd-class = do. do. do. = 8 4 6+ 1,100 do. do. do. 
4th-class do. do. do. = 8 4 6+ £850 do. do. do. 
5th-class = do. do. do. = 218 0+ 600 do. do. do. 

Topes.. ° 7 .. ==13 9 6 per acre 
Plantains =1512 0. do. 
Chillies = 1112 0 do. 
Ground-nuts .. = 8 8 0. do. 
Cocoanuts. = 15 2 0. do. 
Ist-class dry land for indipe. = 4 8 0. do. 
2nd-class do. do. = $812 0 do. 
1st-class do. kambu or 

régi tee ae = 4 4 COO do. 
2nd-class do. varagu.. = 2 8 0. do. 

Do. do. gram and 

ground-nuts = 1 2 0. do. 


The rates are fixed at so much a gunta, 18 guntas of wet and 
16 guntas of dry land going toan acre. Svumetimes cowles on favourable 
terms are given, only three-fourths of the assessment being demanded, 
or sometimes as little as one-eighth. The whole subject is in the 
utterest confusion; there is no uniform principle followed, and the 
constant disputes between the Zemindar and his tenants lead to suits 
under Act VIII of 1865, which occupy much of the divisional officer's 
time. 

Properly administered, Karvétnagar should produce at least nine or 
ten lakhs, but it at present yields only about seven to the Zemindar. A 
great deal finds its way into the pockets of those who have to do with 
the revenue on its way to the treasury. The ryot cultivates land which 
the curnam does not record, and paysa bribe to the village officers to 
keep the matter quiet. These do the same to the superior revenue 
officials, and so peculation and fraud are rife. It is usual for the Zemindar 
to demand a lump sum, called “mégéle,” from the headman as an 
advance on the security of the village collections. When the account is 
rendered the advance is deducted with interest. The estate is very much 
involved, and the embarrassments are not of recent date. In 1846 there 
was a debt of nine lakhs, and the Civil Court, after attaching the zemindari, 
ordered its sale. The Collector was authorized to buy it in at a fair 
price, but meanwhile the Zemindar made terms with his creditors, and 
the sale was countermanded by the Judge. The Collector, however, 
maintained that the appointment of a manager by the Zemindar, which 
was one of the conditions of the compromise, was invalid, since he had 
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not approved of it, carried out the sale, and knocked the estate down to 
Government for Rupees 1,60,000 ! Eventually it was handed over-to the 
Zemindar. 

No information can be obtained regarding the sources of irrigation. 
Almost all the tanks are in bad order, little being spent in repairing them. 
They are constantly breaching, and as often patched up by the ryots. 
The largest is that of Réyalcheruvu in the north-west, which has an 
ayacut of 1,600 acres and yields a revenue of Rupees 20,000. Iron is 
found in many places, but is only worked near Péthagunta. Lime and 
granite are plentiful and of excellent quality. 

The chief manufacture is weaving, which is carried on in the south by 
Kykalars, and in the north by Sélias, both of whom only manufacture 
the ordinary male and female clothing of the country. The principal 
weaving villages are Naréyanavanam, Palamangalam, Ammavérikuppam, 
Shorakayapetta and Vanganir. At Nésanir, in the Naér4yanavanam 
Division, many bamboo mats, baskets, winnows, &c. are made, and at 
Satravada brazen utensils. At Agur, near Tirutani, a peculiar manufac- 
ture is carried on by one man. It consists in the cutting of goglets, 
tumblers, &c. out of a dark stone called “ Maddir silai,” which is 
quarried at the base of a hill near Maddar, ten miles distant from Tirutani. 
The mason is known as the Agar Stapathi, and is in such independent 
circumstances that he only works as a favour for friends or officials, and 
has no fixed charge for his wares, though he is not above accepting a 
present. The stone is both turned in a lathe and chiselled; idols and 
representations of animals are skilfully cut by him when he chooses, which 
is not often. No other artificer can approach him in skill, though several 
masons work in the Maddir stone. 

The following are the roads which exist in Karvétnagar :— 


Miles. 

Nagari station to Balapalle .. we oe .. 20 
Karvétnagar to Nagalépuram .. ae ‘6 .. 21 
Karvétnagar to Sholinghur .. ov sis ee 
Kylésapuram to Chittoor we ws . »- 25 
Tirutani to Sholinghur ae % a .. 214 
Tirutani to Arkonam .. as “8 os -» 4 
Tirutani to Ramagiri .. ws .. 18 
Shelinghur to Molagakuppam n near Ponné os -. 10 
Tiruvaélangdéd to Chinnamapett i = . 38 

Total .. 117 


Kai vétinagram is a large place, having a population of nearly 7,000, 
and has long been the residence of the Zemindars. It is named after 
Karvétirazu, the son of the celebrated Bommarézu. The latter founded 
Bommarézupéliem, a village close to Kaérvétnagar, and lived there; but 
his son preferred the site of the present town, where, the local history 
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narrates, he was pursued while hunting by a tiger, and was rescued by a 
hare which attacked and drove off the beast. Bommarézupéliem is now 
in ruins. It had two temples, one of Siva and one of Vishnu; the idol 
of the latter was moved to the new settlement, but Karvétirézu was 
warned in a dream not to meddle with the other, and it is still worshipped 
in the deserted village. 

The town is seven miles west of Puttér, from which place a road 
runs to it over a steep ghaut. It is therefore on high ground, and being 
surrounded by hills and jungles is a very feverish place. Formerly it 
was strongly fortified and surrounded by a broad wall eight feet high, 
having two gates, one on the south and one on the east. The southern 
approach was defended by four barriers and a redoubt, and the eastern 
by six barriers, all built of stone. Only traces of these works now 
remain. ‘There is nothing very interesting about Karvétnagar. The 
chief building is the Zemindar’s palace, an imposing edifice of quite 
modern construction. In one of the outer buildings is a printing press, 
in which forms used in revenue business are struck off in Telugu. On 
one side of the palace isa large gunta dug by the present Zemindar 
during the famine of 1866, and deepened during that of 1877. On 
account of its unhealthiness Kaérvétnagar is not a favourite residence 
with natives. About three miles to the south-east of the town is an old 
hill fort called Mékhardzdrig, of small size and no strength, built by 
Makharézu, the first Zemindar of the present family, asa suitable place of 
retreat for his zenana in time of war. It is surrounded by difficult 
country, and has the ruins of several buildings upon the top of the hill. 

Ndérdyanavanam is one of the most ancient places in North Arcot, 
situated on the banks of the Arundnadi three miles east of Puttar, and 
having a population of about 4,500. It lies at the base of the Nagari 
hills, in the gap through which the river flows to Nagal4puram. The 
population is largely composed of Sdlia and Kykala weavers. The 
Zemindar’s brothers live here, as wellas the descendants of the dispossessed 
Poligar of Matla in the Cuddapah District. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is very bold, and the hills well stocked with game. 

As its name implies, the site of Nér4yanavanam is believed to stand in 
what was once a forest much frequented by Vishnu. The genius loci 
is one Akdsarézu, an ancient king of the country. His capital was 
called Akdsaréjapuram or Nérdéyanapuri, which is three miles south of 
the present town, where are the remains of two old forts standing on 
either side of the river. The southern fort is known as the Akésardzukéta, 
and has a very ancient temple dedicated to Agathéswara, or ‘Siva of the 
moat,’ situated close to it.1 The northern fortress stood within the limits 


of the village of Kempulapéliem. 


1In the article already quoted Sir Walter Elliot writes— 

‘« The traditions relative to the prevalence of the Chaélukya influence in this tract, are 
confirmed by inscriptions extant in the temple of Agastiswara Swdimi in Narayanavaram, 
the principal town of the district. One of these records a grant to the temple, of the 
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All traditions agree in stating that Ndr&yanavanam was a very 
important place in the olden time. It must have been one of the 
Kurraumba strongholds, which fell into the hands of Adondai. A local 
manuscript states that this king was here succeeded by his lineal descen- 
dants Sundama Raéjah, Surasira Réjah, and Néréyana Réjah. In 
Mithila lived a king, named Govasambana Réjah, who visited Tirupati 
and prayed the god to allow him to rule over the surrounding country. 
He was referred to Nardyana Réjah, great grandson of Tondiman 
Chakravarti, who gave him half his kingdom, with Nérdéyanavanam 
as its capital. Govasambana Réjah had four sons, Venkata Rajah, 
Ubajala Réjah, Akésa Réjah, and Mitraverma Réjah. The son of the 
last, Akésa Rajah, obtained the kingdom, and his daughter married the 
Tirupati god. His son Vasambana Rajah being childless, the kingdom 
went to his uncle Venkata Rajah, who was succeeded lineally by Sundu 
Réjah, Akanasana Rajah, Parakruti Réjah, Adrika Rdjah, Malutha 
Réjah, Vikata Rajah, and Ribanda Rajah. In the days of the last named 
the kingdom was conquered and the Ramarajah Rajah dynasty followed. 

What dynasty this was seems uncertain, but it is known that at 
Nardéyanavanam eleven kings of the Y4dava line ruled, being perhaps 
Kurrumbas, who succeeded in recovering a portion of theirlost territory. 
They gave way to the Vijianagar kings. The legend narrated of 
Akésarézu, the adoptive father of Padmavati, the wife of Venkatéswara- 
swdmi of Tirupati, is this. Being without issue, he resolved to perform 
a “putra ka4méshti yigam ”’ in conformity with the rules of the shastras, 
and while ploughing with a golden plough the land now covered by the 
waterspread of the big drinking tank west of Nérdéyanavanam, he turned 
up a golden lotus, in the petals of which lay a most beautiful golden- 
hued female infant. Carrying her to his wise men, the rajah learned 
that the child was the incarnation of Laksmi, and he therefore had her 
nurtured with care and brought her up as his daughter, calling her 
Padmévati, “‘the lotus born.”” He performed his yagam and begot a son. 

‘After Padmévati had grown up, Vencatéswaraswémi of Tirupati came 
hunting in the forest and fell desperately in love with her. Negotia- 
tions were completed, and money for the marriage being borrowed from 
Kubéra, it was celebrated at Néréyanavanam with great pomp. At 


village of Vikrama-téngal, a/sus Chélukya-puram, by Naga-déva of Vélurpékkam, who had 
received it, with others, in reward for services rendered to the general of the Chélukya 
forces, in an engagement with the enemy then occupying the Pétappinfidu (or Kélastri) 
country. This was made in 8. 8. 826, in the 11th year of the reign of Kuldt-tunga Chéla 
(probably Rajéndra Chéla). 

Another inscription in the temple of Par’ sara, in the same town, records the gift of the 
village of Kandyan by one Pallava Raya, who had received it from Nagadéva, the lord of 
Potappinidu, in the 13th year of Uttama Chéla, or 8. S. 1027. 

A third, in the temple of Agastiswara Sw4mi, contains a royal grant of certain lands to 
the temple, in the 6th year of Tribhuvana Malla Déva, with the titles of Sarvaloké Sraya, 
the ornament of the Saty&éraya Kula, conspicuous among the Chélukyas, &c., in 8. 8. 1078 
corresponding with A. D. 1151 
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Akésarézu’s request the swimi consented to reside at Nd&réyanavanam, 
and a temple was built for him and his consort, where he is worshipped 
as Kallidna Vencatéswara, or Vencatéswara married. 

In Kempulapéliem is a temple which enjoys a greater repute than 
most others in this part of the country. It is dedicated to Amanéyé- 
chidmba, or “her whose eyes are the védas,” also called Mahisasira- 
mardani, or theslaughterer of the rakshasas, and she is one of the four furies 
(saktis) who sprung from Bramha’s yégam at Conjeeveram and were sent 
by him to guard the four quarters at Mahdbélipuram (the seven pagodas), 
Devik4puram (in Arni), Virinjipuram (in Vellore), and Naré- 
yanavanam. The idol, the length of whose foot is the standard 
of measurement in this zemindari, is a most terrible looking female 
figure, about eight feet high, perfectly nude, but with a garland 
of heads of raékshasas modestly arranged around her waist. She has 
eight hands, holding a cup of blood, a buckler, and various weapons, 
and with her foot she tramples upon the prostrate form of Séma- 
késuran, one of the rdkshasas. The pujaris affirm that a golden- 
coloured snake visits the sakti every Friday, but it is invisible, and only 
makes its presence known by emitting a fragrant odour. The great feast 
continues during fifteen days in Avani (June—July), but the chief days 
are the last eight, during which a small representation of the goddess is 
carried about the villages. On the twelfth day, Tuesday, the Kammélas 
and Yékaris disguise themselves and pretend to fight with a rdékshasa, 
whose head they eventually bring and lay at the goddess’ feet. In the 
evening a he-buffalo is slain by a Pariah opposite to the temple and in 
front of the goddess. Some of its blood is sprinkled over a huge pile of 
food, which is then scattered about the temple. The buffalo is buried in 
a pit close by, which contains the remains of the victim of the previous 
year. The pit is opened with much ceremony at daybreak, and the 
remains of the previous year’s victim are sent to the Zemindar, as their 
appearance is supposed to foretel the nature of the succeeding season. 
The bones and flesh are always found to have decayed, but the contents 
of the stomach remain. If it looks fresh the year will be prosperous ; if 
decomposed, the crops will be bad ; and if a coating of white has formed, 
epidemic disease will be common. The explanation seems to be this. 
The chances are that a wet season will be followed by a dry one, and 
vice versé. During damp weather the dung rapidly decomposes, but 
remains unaltered during a dry year. Where the matter, therefore, has 
lain for a year in dry soil and is fresh, the chances are that the follow- 
ing season will produce good rain. The Zemindar has a great respect for 
the sakti, and vast crowds attend the feast, sacrificing sheep, goats, and 
fowls. On the following Thursday the Kykalars have a great festival, 
prancing about on hobby horses and enacting a fight which their 
ancestors are said once to have had with a Velléla king who lived in the 
bed of the Verdnam tank of the Wél4j4 Taluk. Amandydéchidmba thén 
assisted them in overcoming this potentate, who greatly oppressed them. 
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The temple is by no means a fine one. It stands within the enclosure 
of the Akésardzukéta. 

Nagari is a town with a population of 2,400, lying five miles south of 
Nagari Nose on the banks of the Kuchastali. It is a very busy trading 
town, visited by merchants from Madras for the purchase of rice, indigo, 
and ground-nuts. The rice raised in the neighbourhood is of a very 
superior quality, and said to be much appreciated by the Brahmans of 
Madras. The town has the largest fair in the division, and a most 
commodious choultry. The houses are well built, but laid out in a strag- 
gling fashion. Nagari was oncea. city more than a mile in diameter, and 
therefore obtained its name, which signifies “the city.” The sakti 
temple (Désamma’s) is now a mile to the west, and as sakti temples 
were always built within the circuit of a town, Nagari must have 
extended so far to the east. KAasivisvanddhaswd4mi’s shrine, now 
destroyed but formerly standing on the banks of the river, was also 
within the town, as was the S4malamma tippa on the north. Ryots 
when ploughing still turn up small household idols, and in digging 
have come across backyard wells that have become filled with 
rubbish. All these facts, with others, go to corroborate the local 
belief that the place was formerly large and prosperous. Its surviving 
temple, Karakantéswara’s, is believed to have been built by Janmé- 
jayya Mahardjah, vaguely described as having lived before Akdsar4zu’s 
time. In those early days the large Parvét mantappam, now outside 
the town on the north, was built to receive Agathéswara Swdmi of 
Kempulapdliem when he made his annual circuit of the hills. As 
many as a hundred other local idols used to meet him there, in order 
to go hunting with him, but some years ago there was a dispute as to 
whether it was a Vishnu or Siva mantappam. The Zemindar, Kérvéti- 
razu, decided in favour of Siva, and now not more than thirteen Siva 
idols come, and having saluted Agathéswara, go home again. Upon a 
large flat rock in the middle of the bed of the river is a long inscription, 
which might, if deciphered, cast some light upon the history of the place; 
but it looks too clear to be very ancient. 

Among the hills north of Nagari are some caves which, by means of 
rough stone walls, have been turned into habitable chambers, and the 
people ascribe the work as usual to the five Pandavas. 

Four miles to the east of the town, on the banks of the river, is the 
village of Bugga Agrahéram (bugga = a spring), where a copious 
spring of water rises within the temple, and escaping by five 
vents falls into the river. Four of these fail in times of excessive 
drought, but one is perennial. The water is believed to come from the 
Ganges, and the village to be as holy as Benares. Nagari Nose is also 
regarded asa very sacred spot, and has a Vignéswara temple on its 
summit. On each full-moon night a bonfire is kindled at the top of the 
Nose, and early in January the local idols make their circuit of the 
hill, meeting, as has been said, at the Parvéti mantappam. 
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Puttir or the new village, is only of importance on account of its having 
a railway station, which serves K4rvétnagar and Naéréyanavanam, and 
being the head-quarters of the Deputy Tahsildar of the Nér4yanavanam 
Division. Its population is about 2,000, of whom a large proportion are 
weavers. The streets are broad, regular, and cleanly, the houses good, 
and the village a prosperous looking one. 

Réyalcheruvu, or Réyalcheruvupetta, is only noteworthy on account 
of its large tank, built, it is said, by Krishnadéva Réyalu of Vijianagar, 
whence the name of the village, “the Réyal’s tank.” The bund is only 
half a mile long, resting upon two hills, but is 70 feet high and 120 feet 
broad. <A story is told in the village that when first built the tank 
leaked most persistently, and no remedy proved efficacious. It was 
revealed by a dream to Krishnadéva Réyalu, that only a human victim, 
buried alive in the bund, would render it watertight. One of his 
daughters, learning this, offered herself, and being buried where the leak 
occurred, a perfect cure resulted. The village was once of some import- 
ance, being on the road from Tirupati to Conjeeveram, but pilgrims now 
travel between these towns by rail. There is still a large choultry in 
Réyalcheruvu, endowed by the Zemindar with lands producing Rupees 
7,000 a year, in which pilgrims are fed gratuitously. 

Tirutani is a very sacred town in the south of the zemindari, having a 
population of 2,250. It includes four villages, Tirutani proper, Mattam- 
gramam, Nallanigunta, and Amurtapuram. Tirutani proper is built to 
the south-east of the hill upon which the temple stands, and close to the 
railway line. It is the largest of the four settlements, and has, like the 
others, excellent houses. Mattamgrémam is the most holy village, and 
lies partly upon the hill and partly upon the comparatively level ground 
to the south of it. It derives its name from the large number of 
mattams, choultries, and mantappams which it contains. There are 
upwards of 60 mattams, 10 choultries, and 23 mantappams in it, all built 
originally for public use, though many have now been appropriated by 
individuals, and are used as private residences. Nallanigunta is also 
remarkable for its collection of mattams and mantappams, and lies to the 
east of Mattamgraman, near a large drinking water tank called the 
Aiyenkulam. It takes its name from a square tank, constructed about 
80 years ago by a Kykala named Nallani. It is therefore of modern 
growth, as is Amurthapuram. This latter village is the farthest of the 
four to the west, and contains at present the Deputy Tahsildar’s office 
and Police station; but the former is shortly to be removed to the 
neighbourhood of the railway station. It was, it is said, founded by 
Venkataperumélrézu, grandfather of the present Zemindar, who once 
halted here much wearied, and being refreshed with milk and butter- 
milk, gave it its name, signifying the village of ambrosia. Much trade 
is carried on in these villages in grain and cloths during the festivals 
which occur once in every lunar month, and are called the Nakshattra 
feasts. Large crowds collect at all of them, but more particularly in the 
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nionths of Adi, Kérthiga, andMési. Bramha-utsavams also take place 
for ten days in Mési (February-March) and Chittri (April-May). 

The temple stands upon a low range of hills and commands a good 
view of the surrounding country, except towards the south, where the 
view is blocked by higher hills. It is dedicated to Subramaniaswémi, 
with whom reside his two wives, Dévaséna and Valliammé4l. Its 
history narrates how Subramaniaswémi warred against certain rakshasas 
named Sfrapadmdsura, Simhavaktrasura, and Thorakasura, whom, after 
a valiant struggle, he overcame. He then enjoyed a grateful rest here, 
on which account it is called Tirutani, or sacred repose. Indra out of 
gratitude gave him his daughter Dévaséna in marriage. The story of 
Valli has been told in connection with the Vallimalai temple in Chittoor. 
Here Valli is described as the daughter of Vishnu by Lakshmi, after the 
latter had been metamorphosed into a deer. The child was found by a 
Korava (? Kurrumba) king of Spatikanagari on the Lovali hills (the 
present Vallimalai), and was called Valli because she resembled a creeper. 
Until a few years ago it was usual for devotees to cut off the tip of their 
tongue and present it as an offering to the idol, but the practice has 
been discouraged by threats of criminal prosecution, and an instance has 
not occurred lately. The tongue partly renews itself, and this is 
considered miraculous. It is asserted that the severed portion of the 
tongue, when dropped into milk, makes it boil over! 

The ascent of the hill is by means of two flights of stone steps on the 
east and west. That on the east is flanked by numerous choultries, but 
the eastern ascent is too steep to admit of many buildings. It leads to 
the lower Mattamgramam, a congeries of spacious choultries, mostly 
round a very fine tank surrounded by cut stone steps. The Pandéram 
residents gain a livelihood by begging and keeping the choultries in 
order, for which pilgrims give them small presents. The streets are 
broad and flagged with granite stones. Many of them have a steep 
slope. Almost all the houses here are built of stone, which can be 

quarried close by. 

One of the distinctive features of Tirutani is its sacred pools of water, 
of which there are nine, called the Kumara, Bramha, Agastayya, Indra, 
Vishnu, Narada, Sésha, Rama, and Saptarishi tirtams, each having a 
legend attached. In the temple itself is the holy Kylésa tirtam. 
There are also nine separate lingams, with names corresponding with 
those of the nine pools given above. 

On the south of the hill is a tope surrounding a pool called the Yédu 
Jonalu, or seven pools, around which are built the temples of the seven 
celebrated virgins and Virabadraswaémi. 

Pallipat is the next most important place in the Tirutani Division, and 
has a population of 1,100. It is now remarkable for its agricultural 
industry, the lands in the neighbourhood being very rich and yielding 
excellent crops of sugarcane. It is 23 miles to the north of Tirutani, 
and on the banks of the Kuchastali. Once Pallipat was a large military 
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station under the Mahommedans, and boasted a mint in which Pallipat 
pagodas were coined. Close to the town is Veligaram, considered a very 
sacred place, and said to be of great antiquity. 

Tiruvdlangad, or “the sacred banyan forest,” is another very holy 
village in the Tirutani Division. It is three miles distant from the Chin- 
nammépet railway station, in the south-east of the zemindari, and has 
a population of about 1,600. The town consists of three broad and 
parallel streets, leading up to the front of the large and ancient temple, 
which alone makes the place of importance. Here Siva is worshipped 
under the name of Dévarasingaperumén, and his goddess under that of 
Bramarélakémbiga. The story goes that Parvati, pleased with the 
assistance rendered to her by K4li in the contest between herself and 
the monster Ruktabigan (who obtained from Bramha the privilege that 
every drop of blood shed by him should become a monster powerful as 
himself), bestowed upon the malignant goddess many gifts and blessings. 
Elated with these, K4li harried the country, killing and devouring all 
men and beasts that she met. At last she came to the banyan forest where 
she met the celebrated Ndrada, who narrowly escaped her. Narada 
complained to Siva, and the god visited the forest with his followers. 
Ké4li was persuaded to enter into a dancing contest with him, the penalty 
of defeat being submission to the successful competitor. Siva was of 
course successful, and K4li was ordered to reside quietly by the god’s 
side in that locality, where the people erected a temple to accommodate 
the pair. Of the sixty-four places in which Siva is reputed to have 
danced, Tiruvélangddu claims to rank first. The chief feast (Bramha- 
utsavam) takes place in Panguni (March-April), and in Margali 
(December) the Arudra festival occurs. Both are largely attended, and 
the temple is also frequented by devotees throughout the year, the 
goddess being supposed to have great power in curing ailments, granting 
male offspring, and the like. Itis asserted that during the Arudra 
feast, when the idol, being taken in procession, reaches a particular spot 
in the town, a number of Brahman kites suddenly appear, and soar over 
it in circles always from left to nght. 

Kanakamma chattram is a large trading village not far from Tiruvé- 
langdd, upon the old trunk road which led from Tiruvallar to Tirutani. 
This used to be much frequented by travellers from Madras, but has long 
been abandoned, and the village has doubtless declined in consequence. 
It now has a population of 600. It is a modern place, which has sprung 
up around a large choultry built by one Rémabadra Naidu, Poligar of 
Chinnanaidupdliem, for the convenience of the numerous travellers 
who passed along the road. His mother Kanakamma had intended to 
construct the building, but died before doing so, and he attached her 
name to it and had food distributed free of charge. The charity ceased, 
probably when the pdliem was wrested from the poligar by the Karvét- 
nagar Zemindar, but has of late years been continued on a smaller 
scale by the Kémati community, which has taken possession of the place. 
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They form the bulk of the population, and are in affluent circumstances, 
buying up the agricultural produce of the surrounding country and 
exporting it to Madras. 

Rdmakrishnamahardjapet is a large village about eleven miles from 
Tirutani and about three from Sholinghur. Its population is about 3,000, 
and a fair trade is carried on in grain and cloths which are largely woven 
here. 

Aringulam is a flourishing village eight miles east of Tirutani. It has 
a Jain temple of great repute, dedicated to Dharmaségara Swami, the 
fifteenth tirtankara, though Parsavandédha Swami, the twenty-third tirtan- 
kara, is also worshipped. There is a remarkable stone in the village 
bearing unintelligible characters, which is believed to have great power in 
curing cattle disease. 


PTNGANUR ZEMINDARI. 


The family of the present Zemindar is said to have settled in the 
country as early asthe thirteenth century, and to have been in posses- 
sion of considerable territory, which is not now included in the estate. 
One Sithappa Gounivaru, leaving his own village of Mudwarapfar, the 
position of which seems unknown, came with his close relatives, 
composing seven families, by way of Conjeeveram and settled at Variga- 
palle in the Chittoor Taluk. After residing there for a short time the 
immigrants in 8.8. 1172 (A.D. 1249) moved to Sungatar, founded a 
city, built a fort, and constructed a pagoda which they dedicated to 
Chennakéswara Swami. At the close of the fifteenth century the head of 
the family, Timmayya Gounivaéru, found some hidden treasure, which, in 
1479, he expended in clearing the country round the present town of 
Kolér. He founded that place and built its fort. He was succeeded 
by his son Immidi Timmayya Gounivéru who is said to have driven away 
Adil Shah when he attacked Penukonda in the time of Krishnadéva 
R4yalu, for which act the latter gave him the title of réyalu and the 
district of Anikal, near Usir, without obligation of tribute. In 1510 
he built Uskdéta and Jangamkdta, towns about ten miles apart, and 
twenty or thirty miles west of Kolar, and seven years later he fortified 
Anikal. His sway at this time extended over Kélér, Sungataér, Anikal, 
Uskota, and Jangamkéta, but at his death his two sons divided these 
territories, the elder Chikkarayya Timmayya, from whom the present 
Zemindar is descended, taking Kdlér and Sungatfr. About this time 
Vellore was seized by the Vijianagar Réjah, whose family while 
travelling was attacked by a freebooter named Virappa Naidu, who was 
cairying off the women and treasure when the poligar intercepted him, 
and restored the prisoners and property to the réjah. In return he 
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received various presents and titles, as well as the distinction of the 
nowbut, for the maintenance of which Pilér and Gitikal were given in 
jaghire, with the admonition to destroy the Bdyas, or petty poligars, 
and assume their possessions without obligation of peshcoush or nuzzer. 
The poligar accordingly fortified Gftikal, seized Saddam and Kandar, 
and going to Avulapalle, conquered the Béyas and settled that district. 
He then built the fort of Punganir, but continued to reside at Kélér. 
As his son Chikkarayya Basava Gounivdéru was only six years old at the 
time of his father’s death, an aunt named Hulsammél became regent. 
During her regency Tanésha Pddshah, of Bijapar, sent Ranadhulla 
Khan into the country, who invested Kdlér and Uskota. Hulsammél 
retreated with her nephew to Avalapalle (A.D. 1639), leaving a garrison 
at Kélér, which surrendered, and Uskéta, Jangamkdta, and Sungatar 
were seized. The sultan confirmed the young poligar in possession of 
Pungantr, Saddam, Kandar, Piléer, Gatikal, and Anikal, and issued a 
sunnud. Virachikardya,son of Chikkaraya Basava Gounivéru, about this 
time visited Hyderabad, and was well received, obtaining presents and 
the title of Bahadur, and being ordered to pay tribute to the Cuddapah 
Nabob. This arrangement continued for some time, but the peshcush 
fell into arrears and the next poligar, Immidi Chikkardyalu, was deprived 
of the Pilér and Gatikal divisions. His son Mummidi Chikkaréyalu 
fell fighting against the Mahrattas on the side of Abdul Mahsim Khan, 
Nabob of Cuddapah, in 1757. The nabob was himself slain, and half 
his soubah, including Pungantr, was taken by the Mahrattas. From 
them it passed to Hyder after twenty years of contest between the 
Nabob, the Mahrattas, and Mysore, during which time Punganir paid 
tribute sometimes to one and sometimes to another. In 1775 Hyder’s 
brother-in-law, Mir Sahib, resumed Saddam and Kandar, but by Hyder’s 
order they were for a time restored and then resumed again. In 1780 
Pedda Chikkardéyalu followed the Mysore army into the Carnatic, and 
died before Wandiwash. His son succeeded, but as he did not pay his 
tribute he was, in 1785, obliged to fly to Avulapalle from Tippu’s anger. 
During the Mysore war he materially assisted Lord Cornwallis by 
supplying transit and provision, and at the conclusion of peace was 
confirmed by Tippu, but shortly after forced to seek safety im the 
Company’s possessions. After the last Mysore war he once more returned 
to his estate, but he and his successors only managed it as Tahsildars or 
lessees for many years. 

In 1832 the poligar died without issue, and a dispute arose regarding 
the succession. He left two widows, each with an expectation of 
offspring. One bore a daughter, and the other miscarried, so the succes- 
sion went to the brothers. Of these, the elder, was alleged to have been 
adopted out of the family, but Government recognised him, considering 
the adoption not proved. In 1841 he died, leaving two sons, of whom 
the elder, who is now the Zemindar, was only 11 years old. His uncle 
af once seized possession of the treasure, but died within a year while an 
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inquiry into his misconduct was being made. The minor was installed 
in 1847, but did not obtain a permanent sunnud until 1861. 

The estate is about 523 square miles in extent, and is situated above 
the ghauts in the north-west corner of the district. It is bounded on 
the west by Mysore; on the north by Cuddapah; on the east by the 
Chandragiri and Chittoor Taluks; and on the south by the Palmanér 
Taluk. The population is 109,282, of whom 105,046 are Hindus, 
4,049 Mahommedans, and 187 Christians, 

The natural features of Punganar are those of the rest of the Mysore 
plateau. The hills in the centre and east are higher and bolder than 
those in the west, and are covered with a larger and denser growth of 
jungles. The south-eastern portion is drained by the Koundinianadi, 
which passes through Palmanér into Gudiydétam, and the waters of the 
north-west flow northwards, uniting eventually with the Bahuda river 
of Cuddapah. The finest jungle occurs in the east, extending a distance 
of two miles between Avulapalle and Chedambaile, and passing for some 
distance down the Avulapalle gorge towards the Chittoor Taluk. The 
Parikidona jungles on the west and the Basavapuram jungles on the 
south deserve notice, not so much for their forest wealth as for their 
affording extensive pasture grounds, which are rented out as such by the 
_Zemindar. <A very excellent breed of cows is raised here. 

In the hilly and wooded portions of the estate large game is pretty 
plentiful, and until twenty years ago some elephants were found. 

Any amount of excellent granite can be got all over the zemindari, 
and lime is plentifully found at Punganfr, Saddam, Palamanda, and 
to a less extent in many other places. Iron sand is collected in most of 
the hill streams, but chiefly near Avulapalle, Kanddr, and Chembakar. 
It is very extensively worked, and the metal, which is much preferred 
to any that can be imported, is chiefly sold in the Soudapalle fair. It 
costs more than foreign iron, and is converted into ploughshares and 
heavy bill-hooks of a patfern peculiar to this part of the district. The 
workmanship is good, but the tempering might be better. 

The number of villages in Punganur is 643, excluding 131, which 
are béchardk or deserted, and including 126 granted to various persons 
as indm. Asin other parts of the plateau each considerable village 
has its keep, and is also sometimes surrounded by a stone wall. 

The sources of irrigation are said to be 1,874 tanks and 1,147 wells, 
besides several river channels, the number of which is unknown. The 
number of the tanks, even including mere puddles, is probably exagge- 
rated ; the wells are not numerous owing to the lowness of the water 
level and the hardness of the ground. The chief tank is that of Sankara- 
réyapet, fed by the Koundinia river. It was built by the grandfather 
of the present Zemindar, and has a high, broad bund, about a mile in 
length, under which 1,200 acres of land are irrigated. At Réyalpetia 
and Yerikipenta are other large reservoirs, irrigating between 300 and 
400 acres each. 
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There are twenty-four rates for wet lands, varying from Rupees 17 
to Rupees 11-10-0; and thirty-six for dry lands, varying from Rupees 
15-14-10 to Annas 1-2 per acre. These rates were fixed in 1805, and 
have not since been modified. The soil is a light loam, hardly less 
fertile than that of the adjoining taluk of Palmanér. The extent of 
sugarcane cultivation is comparatively great, and large quantities of 
jaggery are manufactured and exported from the division. The revenue 
for a series of years is stuted to have been as follows :— 
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The extent of land under cultivation is—dry about 32,000 acres, wet 
about 9,000 acres, and garden about 400 acres, that is, a little more than 
40,000 acres in all, or about one-eighth of the area of the zemindari. The 
actual extent of land cultivable is not known, but it must be considera- 
ble, and were the population larger a great deal could be brought under 
the plough. 


Besides agriculture the other industries are the weaving of coarse 
cloths and still coarser cumblies, and the manufacture of iron imple- 
ments already referred to. The cotton cloths are mostly produced by 
Pariahs, and the cumblies by Kurrubas. There are also a few braziers, 
who are tolerably skilful. The exports are chiefly tamarinds, sugar, 
jaggery, gram, and a good deal of jungle produce in the shape of tanning 
barks. The imports are almost confined to salt and fine cloths. 

The means of communication are the following :— 


1. Palmanér to Madanapalle oa ae .. 984 miles. 
2. Punganir to Kallér .. oe -- 30 do. 
8. Punganir to Ramasamudram . oe -» 10 do. 
4. Punganir to Sankaraéyalpet .. 4 .. 9 do. 
5. Soudapalle to Kandér .. zi a -- 10 do. 
6. Soudapalle to Kallupalle = oe .. 14 do. 
7. Samala to Nanjampet .. is = -- $8 do. 


Making a total of .. 110 miles. 


The first two roads are in good order, but the other four are ndét, 
having only been made during the famine. 
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Punganir.—This is the only considerable place in the zemindari, 
having a population of nearly 9,000 persons. It is the residence of the 
Zemindar and of the Deputy Tahsildar in charge of the division. The 
name in derived from one Pungamma, who, with the assistance of a 
sister Takkamma, is believed to have built the large tank which irrigates 
the lands near the town. Who these sisters were is not now ascertain- 
able, but they are said to have lived before the present Zemindar’s 
family settled in the country, and to have been very poor. Soon after 
its construction the tank breached, and all efforts to fill the gap failed 
until Pungamma sprung into it, and ordered the people to throw earth 
around her. For thus sacrificing her life in order to benefit the people 
she was elevated to the position of a sakti, and a temple upon the bund 
was built, in which she was worshipped until the present family obtained 
Pungantr. For many years after her death Pungamma’s spirit is said 
to have conversed with the people in the darkness of night, and to have 
lent jewels to them; but at last a mean advantage was taken of her 
amiable conduct, some jewels were not returned, and from that day she 
ceased to speak. 


The town is fairly built, the houses being mostly of the low terraced 
kind. A good deal of trade in the products of the zemindari is carried 
on, and once a year, in Apmil, after the local festival in honour of 
Ménikiardéyaswémi, which attracts great crowds, a large fair is held, 
when several thousand of cattle are exposed for sale. The Mysore 
bullock is chiefly represented, and for a pair of these as much as 
Rupees 600 is said to have been recently paid. In the centre of the 
town is the Zemindar’s palace, a large and somewhat ancient building, in 
which accommodation for European travellers is set apart. In front is 
@ spacious courtyard containing several dens in which wild beasts are 
confined, and a museum in which is astrange collection of curiosities, 
the most remarkable being life-sized models representing various native 
castes in their usual state of dress or undress. The walls of the old fort 
encompass the palace and grounds. It is a rectangular structure, with 
occasional bastions and an encircling ditch, but the latter is almost 
filled up, and the walls have been partially dismantled. 


In the town isa fine drinking-water tank, surrounded by beautiful 
stone steps, and having a mantappam in the centre. It was built about 
150 years ago by a female ancestor of the Zemindar, and is largely used. 
A mile and a half from the town are the ruins of a large Roman 
Catholic chapel bearing the date 1780, but only a very few Christians 
now remain in the neighbourhood. The Zemindar has built a neat 
little school-house in the town, which was much wanted as education 
is very backward in this part of the district. He has also constructed, 
a mile east of the town, asmall bungalow surrounded by a large garden 
tastefully laid out. The climate is admirably suited to the cultivation 
of roses and other flowering shrubs. 
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Rémasamudram is about 10 miles to the west of Pungantr and close 
to the Mysore frontier. The population amounts to 3,000, but beyond 
having a largish village fort and a pagoda it possesses no particular 
interest. 

Soudapalle lies about ten miles north-east of Pungantr, and has a 
bazaar in which iron, steel, and cumblies are the chief articles of 
commerce. Its population is about 2,700, and it is chiefly remarkable 
for a temple, which for the plateau is of superior workmanship, and 
contains some fair carvings. In front is a fine monolith about 60 feet 
in height, of graceful proportions. 

Kandir is a good sized village in the north-east of the estate, with a 
population of 4,000. The old village wall has been almost obliterated, 
but the stones of the gateway remain in position. The old citadel is 
also in ruins; within it stands a small Hindu temple. The village has 
the advantage of having two good sized tanks, and the people are 
mostly engaged in agriculture. 

Avulapaile, or “the village of cows,” is a very old village, and has been 
a large one, but it is now nearly deserted for Upparapalle, about a mile 
south of it. There are the remains of an old palace of the Zemindars, 
with whom Avulapalle was a favourite resort for sporting purposes. 
There is an ancient temple with carved pillars supporting a portico, but 
the roof of this has fallen in and adds to the deserted aspect of the place. 
On the opposite side of the river, at a distance of about a mile from the 
village, rises a high hill called the Avulapalle drig. On its summit is 
an extensive but ruined fortification of some antiquity, built by the 
poligars who ruled the country before the present family got possession. 
It is admirably situated to command the steep pass leading down through 
thick forest into the Chittoor Taluk, but the climate is very feverish. To 
this retreat the Zemindars were accustomed to betake themselves in times 
of trouble. The remains of a few buildings and a temple still exist upon 
the hill. The temple is regarded with considerable veneration, as the 
rishi Garkia, who gives his name to the neighbouring stream, is believed 
still to visit the place, and virtuous men hear the sound of bells and 
music at midnight as though he were worshipping there. Every 
Monday many people offer up prayers at the shrine. 

Kilapatia is now a small village with a population of 2,800, but it was 
once noteworthy on account of the celebrated poligar of these parts, 
Bodikondamma Naidu, who lived here, and the temple built by Bramha 
rishi, which the people affirm was in the poligar’s time esteemed to be as 
holy as Tirupati. Kondamma Naidu used personally to conduct a most 
gorgeous annual festival, and because he spent all his revenues on this 
instead of paying his peshcush, he got into trouble with the Rajah 
of Chandragiri, who seized him and put him in prison. When the 
festival approached he begged for one day’s leave to conduct the 
ceremonies, which was denied, but on the feast day morning his cell ‘was 
found empty, and when the rajah pursued him to Kilapatla he found 
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him seated on an elephant and heading the procession. The swdmi had 
of course miraculously released his devotee, and the réjah in consequence 
not only forgave but honoured him in many ways. Kondamma Naidu’s 
name is talked of all over Pungantr and Palmanér, but his descendants 
now live in Kilapatla in poverty. The temple is in ruins and the 
festival, though continued, has lost all its importance. Near the village 
is a famous banyan tree covering a very large area. 

Agastéswarakonda is only noteworthy as being a holy place. It is 
said that when Siva was performing a yégam in the north, so many 
people flocked to the spot that the earth was about to be upset, when 
Siva sent Agastayya hither to maintain the balance. He employed 
his leisure in building the temple on the hill, which is now in bad 
repair. An annual festival, Sivardtri, is here celebrated, and the place 
is, like K4élahastri, sometimes called the Southern Benares. Popular 
opinion asserts that the Suvarnamukki really rises in a deep pool in this 
hill, This was once proved by a man who dropped into it a lime and a 
rattan, and then, hurrying off to K4élahastri, recognised them as they 
floated down the river there. 


KANGUNDI ZEMINDARI. 


This estate appears to have been long in the possession of the present 
family. According to a history in their possession, one Kambi Naidu, 
the son of a petty chieftain who ruled over a small estate near Gooty, 
called Péyapalle, emigrated to the south in the middle of the eleventh 
century, and settled at Anganamala or Mahardzghtir, on the Salem 
frontier. The date assigned to this event is certainly far too early, and 
it may be surmised that Kambi Naidu was one of the Ménkévalgars 
appointed by the Vijianagar réjahs when they established their power 
in this neighbourhood. From Anganamala Kambi Naidu removed to 
Génagoru, about three miles north of Kuppam, and built a fort there ; 
but this change did not satisfy him, for discovering the strong hill of 
Kangundi during a hunting expedition, he resolved to establish himself 
there. With great labour the drag was constructed, with a flight of 
steps leading to the summit, and a village was built at the foot of the 
hill. Here his descendants have ever since resided. 

Kambi Naidu is said to have founded many villages and built many 
tanks. He attacked the neighbouring Poligars of Tumsee, Diggavapé- 
liem, Bétamangalam, Téyellar, Budigutta, Mélpati, and Jawédi Péliem, 
and annexing their estates, built the forts of Tayellir, Budigutta, and 
Bétamangalam. His grandson Mommidi Chinna Virappa Naidu was 
not so successful in war, for on attacking a chief named Subajugadéva 
Rayalu his forces were utterly defeated, and he was obliged to cede 
Mélpati, Anganamala, and Diggavap4liem to the conqueror. 

31 
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T4ta Virappa Naidu, the fifth poligar, is described as having accom- 
panied Zulfikar Khén and assisted at the siege of Gingee. His valour was 
rewarded by the restoration of the Diggavapdliem fort and the taluk 
surrounding it. In the time of the tenth poligar, Ramabudra Naidu, the 
Mahrattas invaded the country and forced him to relinquish the taluks 
of Bétamangalam, Téyellar, and Budigutta as the price of his being left 
in undisturbed possession of the rest of his estate. 

Varamurti Naidu, the fifteenth poligar, appears to have been an ambi- 
tious ruler, for he ravaged the districts of Kdlér, Uskéta, Baramahél, 
Ambir, Sétghur, Bétamangalam, Téyellar, and Jawédipéliem, and 
exacted large sums of money from the people. His conduct attracted the 
attention of Abdfil Nabbas Khan, Nabob of Cuddapah, who resumed 
Tayellfr and Bétamangalam, and besieged the poligar in Kangundi 
durgam for three months, after which time he forced him to make terms. 

Varamurti Naidu’s son, Venkatapati Naidu, attempted to follow his 
father’s example, and seized Bétamangalam once more; but Nazir Jung 
approaching in 1750, he was obliged to retreat and was subsequently 
chastised by Abddl Mozid Khan, the Cuddapah Nabob, for his contumacy. 
Kangundi drig was again besieged and reduced after three months, the 
poligar consenting to pay tribute to Cuddapah. 

Virappa Naidu, the eighteenth poligar, being of an indolent nature, gave 
the management of the estate toa Brahman minister Chinnayya, with 
whom at last he quarrelled. The minister appealed to Hyder, who willingly 
espoused his cause, seized the poligar and his family, and made them 
prisoners in Seringapatam. Chinnayya then obtained the recognition of 
the youngest brother, Virappa Naidu, as poligar since he was a minor, 
and the second brother Venkatapathi he committed to prison. The 
minor Venkatagiri Naidu died at Arcot while attending the Mysore 
army with his spearmen, and was succeeded by Sithappa Naidu, a 
member of the family, but belonging to a younger branch. The conduct 
of the Brahmans, who had usurped all power in the estate, naturally 
caused much disaffection and led to many intrigues. The gurrikas, or 
chief men in the pdliem, obtained the aid of the Fouzdar of Kolér, and 
marching to Kangundi took possession of the drfig, killed two of the 
Brahmans, imprisoned a third, and liberated Venkatapathi Naidu, the 
rightful heir to the estate, who was made poligar. Plots against him 
were soon formed, and the intriguers killed or deprived of their eyes. 
Tippu hearing of the poligar’s conduct, and probably displeased at the 
non-payment of peshcush, placed a garrison in Kangundi and expelled 
Venkatapathi, who sought refuge in the Carnatic. During the third 
Mysore war he regained possession, but abandoned the management of 
affairs to an uncle Timma Naidu, who appears to have been his evil 
genius. After pillaging K6lér and other districts, the Kangundi peons 
fired upon a party of the Company’s troops under Lieutenant Ireton and 
killed two sepoys, which led to the expulsion of Timma Naidu by Captain 
Reade, who reported the poligar to be “ worse than any other in the 
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country.” For re-entertaining Timma Naidu his fort was in 1792 
seized by the Company, and he was called upon to pay a fine of Rupees 
20,000 to be divided among the people who had suffered at his hands, 
on pain of being personally confined. In 1794 he had paid up Rupees 
50,000, and liquidated his arrears of peshcush. Shortly afterwards the 
pdliem was handed over to the poligar “on account of his good conduct.” 

The zemindari is situated in the south-west extremity of the district, 
and is bounded on the north-west by Mysore; on the north-east by 
Palmanér; and on the south and south-east by Salem. Its length 
from north-west to south-east is about 25 miles, and its breadth about 
18 miles, while the area of the estate is 342 square miles. It contains 
a population of only 52,047, of whom 50,565 are Hindus, and the rest 
Mahommedans. 

Most part of Kangundi lies above the ghauts, where the country is 
undulating and open, with scattered hills. To the south and south-east 
the ghauts fall towards the plain, and here the aspect of the country 
becomes rugged, covered with rocky gorges and hills. The Pélar is the 
only river of any importance, and passes through the estate from torth- 
west to south-east in a rocky bed of no great breadth. It frequently 
comes down in flood, when, owing to the great fall, its course is very 
impetuous, and it is for the time impassable. 

The Zemindar divides his country into three taluks, the Bailu sima or 
open country of the north-west, the Chettu sima or wooded country of 
the middle, and the Kanama kinda sima, which is below the ghauts on 
the south-east. The forests of the central parts were very valuable as 
the railway passes through the estate, but they contain little timber now. 

There are altogether 319 villages in Kangundi, most of them small. 
The larger ones, which are mostly found in the northern border, show 
signs of fortification. The land revenue is about Rupees 80,000, exclu- 
sive of what is realized from the forests. Of the land 8,000 acres are 
said to be under wet crops and 32,000 acres under dry. Nearly 30,000 
acres more are probably cultivable but waste, while the rest, 150,000- 
acres, is uncultivable. 

Though an assessment of the land was made in 1805, it was very 
excessive and has never been acted upon. The Zemindar now leases 
out his villages to one or more persons jointly for short terms of years, 
and the lessees make their own arrangements with the ryots, which 
generally vary from year to year. The assessments of adjoining villages 
vary enormously in the same year, and this uncertainty regarding the 
rent, together with the denial of any right to the land on the part of 
the ryot, has no doubt much to do with the backward condition of the 
Kangundi people. The well-to-do villagers are generally the lessees, 
who care little for the poorer ryots. The soil isa poor gravelly loam, 
which gets more fertile in the north-east parts near the Palmanér Taluk. 

The sources of irrigation are chiefly tanks, but particulars are not 
procurable. The tanks may be described as generally large and excel- 
lently built. Wells are infrequent, and spring channels unknown. 
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Lime, building stones, and iron are the only known mineral products, 
and the last named is not utilized. Itis said that in the Kélér District, 
on the west of Kangundi, there are 100 square miles of auriferous 
country, and as the workings are now carried on just beyond the zemin- 
dari frontier, it is not impossible that some of the precious metal may be 
found within the division. Almost the only industry is agriculture. 
A good deal of jaggery is made and a large factory was lately estab- 
lished at Vijialapuram, which failed. The Kurrubas breed excellent 
sheep and weave cumblies. Others devote some attention to raising 
Mysore bullocks, and Kangundi used once to furnish animals for use in 
the artillery. The fame of the Kangundi cattle is however declining, 
though large extents of pasture ground, called “kiragam,” are still set 
apart for grazing purposes. 

The zemindari possesses the advantage of railway communication with 
the rest of the Presidency, but has only one station at Kuppam. The 
road from this place to Venkatagirikéta in Palmanér is practically 
the only road, for two others from the same place to Kangundi on the 
one side and Krishnagiri on the other, are in very poor order, having been 
made during the famine. There is very little of any interest about the 
division, and its chief places are but insignificant villages. 

Kuppam is the largest place, having a population slightly exceeding 
2,000. It isa clean, well-to-do village near the railway station, and 
therefore with a busy bazaar. The Deputy Tahsildar and Sub-Magis- 
trate, who has charge of the division, has his head-quarters here, and 
a large market is held once a week. 

Kangundi was once the chief place in the neighbourhood, but has 
lately been almost depopulated by fever, cholera, and famine. The 
Zemindar lives here in his palace, by no means an imposing pile of 
buildings. The village lies at the foot of a very precipitous hill, which 
is fortified and must have been a place of great strength, much care 
having been expended in the fortifications, now greatly dilapidated. 
The hill is ascended by a flight of steps, which are in bad order. Half 
way up is a cave filled with the bones and horns of cattle. An oldrusty 
cannon, evidently of native manufacture, still remains in the fort. 

Ridllabudugir is a large village on the western border with a popula- 
lation of 800. Its temple, dedicated to Gdépélurémaswimi, is curious 
from its pillars, which are 30 feet high. An annual cattle fair is held 
in this place, and large numbers of the Mysore breed of bullocks are 
offered for sale. 

Vyialapuram is another large and thriving agricultural village, five 
miles north of Kangundi. It has some large tanks and two big temples, 
and exhibits a well-to-do appearance. 

Génagéru, situated on the south-west, though a small village, is regarded 
as rather asacred place in these parts. It was originally the head-quar- 
ters of the poligars, and traces of their original hill fort still remain. 
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ARNI JAGHIRE.! 


This jaghire is bounded on the north by the Vellore Taluk; on the 
east by Arcot and Wandiwash; and on the south and west by Pélir. 
Its area is 183 square miles, and its population 77,284. 1t was acquired 
early in the seventeenth century by one Vadaji Bhdsker Punt, who accom- 
panied Shéhji in his expedition into the Carnatic, and received the estate 
in reward for his military services. With but few interruptions the 
jaghire was held by his successors upon the very favourable condition of 
paying an annual nuzzer of Rupees 10,000. Added to this are the 
obligations of suitably supporting members of the family, erecting no 
fort or stronghold in the country, retaining no military force, and impos- 
ing no unauthorised cesses. The present nuzzer amounts to a little 
more than Rupees 5,000, reductions on account of the relinquished 
moturfa, &c. having been made. 

The estate is for the most part flat and open, without much jungle 
growth, but there are three tracts of scrub, the largest in the south near 
the villages of Murugamangalam and Karapir; another on the north 
between Sirumilir and Mullandram in the Arcot border; and the third 
on the west, by Kastambddi, where some 7,000 acres are covered with 
low trees fit for fuel. The few hills are of very slight elevation. The 
highest are those near the villages of Sirumilir, Pusimalaikuppam, and 
Puthir, which are sparsely wooded and kept under strict conservancy. 
Besides these there are the Dévikdpuram hill, having a celebrated temple 
upon its summit, and the Vannd4ndurgam or dhoby fort. 

The Chéydér or Bahudanadi cuts off a small portion of the south- 
east of the jaghire, but the country is chiefly drained by the Seyar or 
Kamandalanadi. This river rises in the Jew4dis, and descends into 
the plains near Padavéd in Polar, after which place it is often called. 
Soon after entering Arni it receives the waters of another stream, also 
springing from the Jewddis, north of Padavéd. The united waters 
flow past the town of Arni and join the Chéyar just east of the jaghire. 
There is generally a small flow of water in the sandy bed of the river, 
and springs are numerous. 

The jaghire contains 182 villages, of which 51 have been given away 
asinam. Its approximate area is 117,000 acres, of which 44,476 acres 
compose indms of various kinds, leaving about 62,500 acres as the extent 
of the 4yen ayacut. Of this rather more than a half, or 32,840 acres, 
bearing an assessment of Rupees 1,46,179, are occupied, while of the 
iném lands only 13,300, assessed at Rupees 61,678, are under the plough. 
Of the cultivated 4yen lands 18,859 acres are dry, assessed at Rupees 


¥ Most of the information regarding this estate has been kindly furnished by the 
Jaghiredar’s secretary. 
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42,953; 13,834 acres are wet, assessed at Rupees 1,00,733; and 147 
acres are garden lands, assessed at Rupees 2,491. The cultivable extent 
is composed of 13,866 acres of wet, 4,147 acres of dry, and 292 acres of 
garden lands. 

The Jaghiredar’s land revenue for a series of years is exhibited in the 
following statement :— 





Dry. | Total. 
RS. RS. RS. RS. 
1281 we eee wee | 81,649 | 1,881 33,605 | 1,16,636 
1282 te we wee | 89,284 1,850 37,743 | 1,28,828 
1283 Par és oe ie as 91,590 1,999 38,712 1,31,703 
1284 ee ee aa a as 95,794 2,283 40,201 1,38,279 
1285 “3 7 os as oe 97,306 2,350 39,905 1,39,562 
1286 aS <¢ e% ee ae 99,724 2,439 43,082 1,45,246 
Average ..| 92,550 | 2,050 38,775 | 1,383,375 


The sources of irrigation are d4yen tanks 163, indm tanks 53, dyen 
river channels 35, iném river channels 8, anicuts 7 (two out of repair), 
jaghiredar’s wells 1,207, private wells 3,600. All these are in very 
good repair, the Court of Wards, during the present jaghiredar’s 
minority from Fasli 1281 to 1283, having restored many, and the 
example thus set having been followed by the present proprietor on 
attaining his majority. Besides the two rivers referred to, there is an 
extensive flood drain called ‘“‘maduvu,” into which many of the tanks 
surplus, and across which dams have been built to divert the water into 
other tanks. This maduvu never fails even in the hottest months. 

The principal tanks are those of Kamakdr (acres 713, assessment 
Rupees 6,434), Thachur (acres 669, assessment Rupees 5,347), Thirumala- 
samudram (acres 385, assessment Rupees 3,991), and Panayar (acres 434, 
assessment Rupees 3,092). The soil is chiefly sand mixed with red clay, 
and the assessments are extremely high. There are four classes for wet 
lands, but in these there are no less than 157 different rates ranging from 
Rupees 18-6-0 to Rupees 2-2-2 an acre. In the first class alone there are 
nearly 100 rates, varying from Rupees 18-6-0 to Rupees 3-12-6 per acre ; 
thus the first class wet rate of one village is not the same as that of 
another, but in every village the second, third, and fourth classes are each 
three-fourths of the class just above them. The same complication exists 
in the dry and garden assessments. Of the former there are three classes, 
containing 72 different rates, the first class running from: Rupees 4-4-3 
to Rupees 1-10-4, and the lowest rate of the third class being therefore 
Annas 14-10. There is but one class for garden lands with fifteen rates, 
varying from Rupees 26-4-0 to Rupees 11-13-0 per acre. Brahmans 
are everywhere allowed a remission, paying three-quarters of the amount 
that any other caste would have to pay, and in about twenty-five villages 
favourable rates have been allowed by various jaghiredars to favourites. 
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These are known by the names of the original grantors, as Négoji Row’s 
rate, and soon. The average rates for the whole estate are as high as— 
RS. A. P. 


Wet land... es eo. -. @13 8 per acre. 
Dry do... ee os -- 2 9 7 do. 
Gardendo. .. oe -- 16 7 8 do. 


The assessments were until 1805 paid in kind, but in that year 
Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector of South Arcot, managed the estate on 
behalf of the Court of Wards, surveyed it, and commuted the average 
grain payments into money rents. Four kalams were considered the 
equivalent of a rupee in the case of Sudras, and 5, 54 or 6 kallams in 
the case of Brahmans. This accounts for the great variety in the 
assessments. The ordinary ryotwari system now prevails, and the 
cultivators possess the right of disposing of their lands by sale. 

The soil is poor and leaf-manure not generally procurable, so that the 
outturn cannot be very high. 

Having hardly any hills, Arni has hardly any minerals. A little iron 
sand is found, but is not used. 

The principal manufacture is weaving. There are upwards of a 
thousand looms, distributed among fourteen villages, and producing some 
200,000 women’s cloths in a year, worth about Rupees 7,50,000. The 
best fabrics are woven in Arni itself, where they are made of a mixture 
of silk and cotton, and are much worn by the more wealthy Brahman 
women. The price of these varies from Rupees 7 to Rupees 50 and 
many are exported to Mysore. The celebrated Arni muslins are however 
not made here, but in the Chingleput District, not far from Méderpék. 
Besides weaving, dyeing of piece-goods and mat-making are carried on. 
A somewhat superior sort of pottery, glazed and unglazed, is also pro- 


duced in the jaghire. 
The following are the roads in the estate :— 
1. Vellore to Wandiwash wt 7 -. 18 miles. 
2. Arni to Arcot a “a ie »» §& do. 
3. Arni to Chétpat is ar ae ». 10 do. 
4. Arni to Polir én a -- 18 do. 
5. Branch from No. 1 to Pélér ae ~. 6 do. 
6. Branch from No. 4 to Santhavasal .. 5 do. 


Total .. 57 miles. 

Arni.—This town is the largest in the jaghire and the head-quarters 
of a Deputy Collector, Deputy Tahsildar, and a District Munsif. It lies 
upon the southern bank of the Kamandalanadi, and has two large tanks, 
one on the east and another on the south. There is nothing particularly 
interesting in the town, which is an extensive one contaming 4,500 
inhabitants. The chief or only feature of interest is the fort, a large, 
almost square structure, which has been much dismantled. Its site, 
including the glacis, does not belong to the Jaghiredar, and the stones 
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from the walls havetherefore been freely used by the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The zigzag entrance is upon the southern side, but the present 
approach is through a gap in the fortifications in the east. Until thirty 
years ago Arni was a military station, and at one time a very large one, as 
the long lines of deserted barracks testify. The buildings are fast falling 
into disrepair, but portions are used as the District Munsif’s Court, the 
Deputy Tahsildar’s Cutcherry, the D.P.W., and Post Offices, and 
Taluk School. There are two old European cemeteries near the western 
walls, much neglected. An imposing monument in the shape of a high 
column stands on one side of the old parade ground, built, as the 
inscription shows, by an officer of the garrison in memory of a brother 
officer whom he shot in a duel. At the north-west angle of the 
enclosure is a fine old temple, somewhat recalling that in the Vellore 
fort, though it has no superior sculptures. Not far from the fort walls 
there is, as at Vellore, a large fresh water tank called the Striaguntah. 
The fort is believed to have been built by Ganapathi Réyalu, brother of 
Krishna déva Réyalu, whose name is connected with Vellore. 

Sathiavijianagaram.—This town (population 4,000) is so called after 
the holy Madhva priest Sathiavijiaswimi, who died here, and over 
whose burial place a mhatt was raised many years ago. The spot is 
visited by many votaries of the Madhva sect from all parts of the 
country. 

Sathiavijianagaram has continued to be the residence of the Jaghire- 
dars of Arni since 1762, the year in which the fort, which till then 
had been their residence, was taken possession of by the Nabob of Arcot. 
The village is a mile and a half to the east of Arni, and on the opposite 
bank of the river. The Jaghiredar’s palace consists of two fine build- 
ings of modern construction, and said to be in the Italian style of 
architecture. A school was quite recently opened by the Jaghiredar, 
who supports it, and calls it the ‘ Buckingham School.’ 

Dévikapuram, or ‘‘ the city of the goddess,” with a population of 1,500, is 
principally noteworthy for its temples. The most important of these 
is dedicated to the goddess Brihathéamba, and is situated in the town, 
while that of her spouse Kannakagiri Iswara crowns the adjacent hill. 
The former temple was built by the Chéla Rajah Téndiman Chakra- 
varti, who is said to have begun his mission of temple building at this 
place. It is regarded as second in importance only to Tiruvannémalai, 
and attracts to the place a large number of worshippers. The goddess is 
one of the four brought into existence by Bramha. 

Kunnattér is about five miles from Arni by the side of the road from 
Vellore. It is only interesting from the fact that it was during the last 
century a considerable cavalry station. To the north of the road is a 
large European cemetery, containing a great many old monuments, on 
none of which, however, are there inscriptions. 
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CHAPTER V. 


POPULATION AND CASTES. 


Tue earliest record of population found among the district records 
relates to the year 1822 when the numbers living in the Government 
taluks alone were reported to be— 








_—_ | Males. Females. Total. 
Above 50 years .. me 67,627 89,251 156,878 
Above 15 do. ., ee 245,537 218,674 464,211 
Under 15 do. .. oe | 149,246 121,957 271,203 
Total ..| 462,410 429,882 892,292 





Since 1851 quinquennial enumerations of the people have taken place, 
but the system was defective, the work being entrusted to the village 
officers in Government taluks, and Zemindars supplying the figures for 
their estates. The results were as follows :— 











Years. | Males Females. Total. 

To) | 762,715 | 723,158 | 1,485,873 
1856 a oe os 811,834 776,270 | 1,588,104 
1861 ..  ..  «.| 849,990 | 804,567 | 1,654,557 
1866 Not stated. 1,787,134 





In 1871 the first careful census took place, and a close approximation 
to the truth was obtained. The results of the enumeration as regards 
North Arcot are thus given in the Census Report :— 


‘‘The population according to the census numbered 2,015,278 and the 
houses 329,844, which gives an average for the whole district of 6-4 inmates 
to a house, allowing for 15,744 which were uninhabited. The annexed 
table shows the various averages of inhabitants in different taluks to the 
different descriptions of houses. In Vellore Taluk the average of occupants 
to a terraced building was high, viz., 17°8. 

, 32 
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{ 

Taluks. | Terraced. Tiled. | Thatched. } Unknown. Total. | 

| fd 
Chittoor ar és | 5°6 5°8 6:0 12:7 6°0 
Chandragiri .. .| 4:7 4:9 4°5 10°2 4°6 
Palmanér.. ers: 65 4:2 5-3 4°3 
Grudiyétam ee 83 6°9 6°6 5:9 6-7 
Vellore eee | ITB 73 7-3 10-2 7-4 
W664 oe = 8 5 6'8 79 6°5 76 
Polar... ee eo 9°3 87 22:5 8°8 
Wandiwash 75 8°7 8°6 12°3 8:6 
Arcot .. 6°7 7:0 79 96 U7 
Kalahastri Zemindari | 47 62 6 2 8:8 6°2 
Kérvétnayar do. .. “j 6°8 76 6-3 8°5 6°4 
Punganar do. .. 4°7 6:2 35 75 3°6 
Kangundi do. .. “| 72 70 5°4 10°7 5°5 
Arni Jaghire es 5:2 75 83 111 8:1 
Total . | 5:1 pf ta 7'2 6-3 9-4 6-4 





‘‘In the present population there has been an increase of 12:8 per cent. 
In some of the taluks the increase will be found very high, as will be 
observed from the annexed comparative table :— 


| 


Population as Population | 























: erQuinquen-) according to Percentage 
Taluke. aa Return | the Car Increase. | o¢ Tanreasé. 
of 1866-67. of 1871. 
Chittoor .. is ie Pr 193,436 213,045 19,609 10°1 
Chandragiri ie pe ae 91,278 99,628 8,353 9-1 
Palmanér és as es 53,072 60,211 7,139 13°4 
Gudiyétam es oe as 135,233 162,980 27,747 20°5 
Vellore .. eo as is 148,412 179,156 30,744 20-7 
Walajé ie és ss 191,851 216,204 24,353 12°6 
Pélar ee ass se as 92,974 109,150 16,176 17°3 
Wandiwash a% ae oe 133,982 153,507 |, 19,525 14°5 
Arcot ae ae 2 141,572 167,391 15,819 11-1 
Kalahastri Zemindari < 122,136 135,104 12,968 10°6 
Kérvétnagar do. .. as 258,836 289,894 31,058 11°9 
Punganir do... ‘ 102,111 109,282 7,171 7:0 
Kangundi do. .. eu 47,421 52,047 4,626 9°7 
Arni Jaghire .. we ee 74,823 77,679 2,856 3-8 
Total ..| 1,787,134 2,015,278 228,144 12°8 





“‘Of the gross population, 1,020,678 were males and 994,600 females, 
giving a percentage of only 97 women to 100 men. The Hindus num- 
bered 1,918,020 or 94°9 per cent., the Mahommedans 86,741 or 4°3 per cent., 
and the Christians 7,436 or only 4 percent. The Jains are returned as a 
little more in number than the Christians; 192 only are classed as others. 
The above particulars with regard to each taluk are given below :— 


Chittoor 
Chandiag 
Palmandr 
Gudivata 
Vellore 
Waldéyja 
Pdlar 
Wandiv 
Apcot 
Kalahast) 
Karveétna 
Punganu 
Kangund 
Ain 


Inhabited. 


31,247 
21,604 
13,886 
24,406 
24,262 
28,262 
12,446 
17,831 
20,438 
21,640 
49,126 
29,884 

9,355 

9,593 


Hi 


| Uninhabited. 


1,383 
1,857 
699 
1,397 
1,446 
2,005 
449 
612 
1,185 
933 
1.722 
1,027 
606 
423| 


| Total. 


36,630 
23,511 
14,585 
25,863 
25,708 
30,267 
12,895 
18,443 
21,623 
29,583 
46,848 
30,911 

9,961 
10,016, 


Boys under 
12 Years of 


40,3831 
18,078 

9,699 
32,530 
35,009 
42,071 
21,655 
30,286 
30,297 
26,326 
56,118 
19,212 

9,269 
14,662 


10 Years of 


Girls under 
Age. 


35,453 
16,023 

8,898 
29,100 
31,491 
37,441 
19,206 
27,747 
27,576 
93,115 
50,470 
17,155 

8,431 
13,186 


Males. 


69,205 
32,964 
21,003 
49,936 
53,980 
66,932 
33,265 
46,911 
48,267 
42,999 
92,189 
36,138 
17,009 
24,385, 


P 


ital 


Females. 
Males. 


68,004. 109,588 
32,563 51,042 
20,611 30,702 
51,414’ 82,466 
58,676 88,989 
69,¥60 109,003 
35,124" 54,820 
48,562, 77,197 
51,251 78,564 
42,664 69,325 
91,117, 148,307 
36,777| 55,350! 
17,338. 26,278 


25,446) 39,047 


Females. 


103,457 
48,586 
29,509 
80,614 
90,167 

107,201 
54,330 
76,310 
18,827 
65,779 

141,587 
53,932 
25,769 
38,632 


Hindus. 


Mahommedans. 
istians. 


206,578 6,033 
96,111] 3,459 
67,037| 3,076 
147,525) 14,627| 828 
153,335) 23,032! 2,789) 
209,068/ 6,006] 1,124: 
104,625| 3,167 
145,261| 2,856| 


147,052 9,022| 105 
131,588, 3,453} 63 
286,133] 3,737; 19 
105,046} 4,049) 87 
60,565] 1,482 
73,166, 2,742 


Buddhists and 


Jains. 


Others. 


Total. 


om CO Or 


9. 6 
6, 20: 
19, 161 
13,50 
39 
16,10: 


“IVANYVR LOOUVY HLAON 


1&6 
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‘¢ Under this heading the Hindus are classed as— 
No. of Persons. Proportion. 


Vishnavaites » 1,007,705 52-7 
Sivaites Ss : 900,935 47:1 
Lingayets .. ; 2,778 “2 
Other Hindus 1,602 08 
Total 1,913,020 100 


‘‘ This shows the Vishnavaites to predominate as regards whole district, 
but in six of the southern taluks Sivaism is the prevailing cult, as will be 


seen by the abstract below :— 
Vishnavaites. Sivaites. 


Gudiydtam .. es ae ~- 56,400 90,829 
Vellore ae ioe .. 55,708 96,536 
Waléjé  .. ww ee 98,588 115,361 
Pohir tee ae ve 80,782 73,841 
Arcot ve a oe ~» 60,206 86,529 
Arni., 6. www 24,085 49,119 


‘¢ Of Mahommedans nearly 90 per cent., or 77,874, are of the Soonee Sect, 
and 3,274, or 4 per cent., are Shias; 82 enrol themselvesas Wahabis, and 
5,511 are described as others. ‘Phese people are found in large numbers in 
Vellore, Gudiyétam, and Arcot, where they are the chief traders. These 
taluks indeed contain more than half the Mahommedan population of 
the district, which has increased since 1866 by upwards of twelve thousand. 


“The Christians are mostly Romanists, and call for no remark, save that 
they have increased in number from 5,000 to 7,500 since 1866. Particulars 
concerning them are here given :— 

















Roman 
—- Catholics. Protestants. Total. 
Europeans wee “AO 266 336 
Eurasians aw - ie 247 419 666 
Native Christians ., oe 5,261 1,055 6,316 
Others .. Na ‘a - 75 43 118 








Total ..| 5,653 1,783 7,436 
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‘‘The subjoined table shows the proportions of the people under each 














sect of each religion :— 
Hindus. Mahommedans. Christians. 
Too ye = et E ! : 
: wo s aheand Natives. 
3 = = jEurasians. 
Taluks. = 3,8 oe rs ene a eT : 
P = A m2] C7) 8 3} m 
BiH) s) ais E galt ela | als 
pe 4 . ° 
e/e|S\ Si ela | Wess cals aiials z 
lela lS/el4 |e Sask id hb 
Chittoor .. eu \o4-4'35-6 °008) 04 | 85°3 | ~» 111°6 | 36°3} 63-7) 71-9) 28 a a ae 
Chandragiri .. 82°8/17-2 "02 | 003) 68-7| 2-2 [30°90] .. {100 |88-9/11'1| .. | .. 
Palmanér ». |58 4'41°3]°2 |°08 | 88-8} 388i .. | 7:4] .. | .. 1100 ». {100 
Gudiyétam ». | 38°2161 6/*1 | °07 | 93°8] 1°83 -2 4°7| .. {100 | 79°3)20°7 
Vellore .. .. | 86 3162:91°5 ([°2 |90°4) 3°3 °009) 6°3 | 41-6] 58 41 93-6) 6-4 70 2 29: 8 
Waléj& .. . |44 7155°2|°08 |°004 84 2) 9°5 -2 | 6°04 16°3) 83°7) 78°3/21-7 ue 
Pélar iy ». | 29 3|70°6| 04 | Ol | 84-7) 2°3 .. 113°0] .. | .. [66°5l43-S] 2. 1. 
Wandiwash ». 150°4/49°2| 08 (°3 (90-5) 7-4) .. | Ql] .. | .. 1 95:9! 4°08 . 
Arcot ED ; ;40°9 5688) 2 |°03 }95 5) 3:3) .. | Ll - 1100 | 61°2)48°8 2% 
Kalahastri Zemin- 65°6/34°1}°2 |°08 |95°8} 32] .. | 1:0} 28-6) 71°4/100 | .. : 
dari. | 
Kérvétnagar do... /63°7/36°0 | °2 ‘Ll | 84°3] 10°35) °3 4°9| .. }100 1100 |} .. | .. 
Punganir do...| 70 6{29°2|°06 |:1 | 888! 7:11°4 3°7|100 | .. | 78°3}21°71 .. 
Kangundi do... |49°6|50°1|-3_ | .. |97-4| 26) .. | .. | .. . on ee 
Arni Jaghire ... | 832°8/67°1 | 02 | .. | 9671} 1°3] .. | 2°6] .. |100 | 42°4/57-6| .. | .. 
47°09|°2 |°08 (898! 38 09 | 6:3 


Total .. ie 


— 


fab ae 83°3)16°7 | 63°6| 36:4 





‘“‘ The Hindus of the district are arranged under the usual caste headings, 
and the numbers of each Hindu caste are noted in the following abstract :— 














Cnt 

of, | 28. 

i o oO | ro) 

: 2334 | Mas 

Caste. 8 Ban | 4s 

3 E 3 BES | 8 & 

zs |é S | Ee= | saa 

Brahmans (Priests) or - | 27,377 27,617 54,994 | 100°9 2°9 
Kshatriyas (Warriors) - .. | 14,022 13,060 27,082 93:1 1°4 
Chetties (Traders) .. P - | 16,585 15,965 32,550 96°3 1°7 
Vellélars iF riousturiste) ; os , 292,925 284,917 | 577,842 97°3 30°0 
Idaiyars (Shepherds) : .-| 74,421 72,326 | 146,747 | 97-2 76 
KammaAlan (Artisans) oe »» | 20,751 20,470 41,221 98°6 2°1 
Kanakkan Ce ; »- | 10,292 10,295 20,587 | 100°3 1'l 
Kaikalar Sihebhide | 32,218 30,816 63,034 95°6 3°3 
Vannian (Cultivators and Labourers) 146,194 143,326 289,520 98 0 15°0 
Kusavan (Potters) .. “i ..| 8,393 7,826 16,219 | 932 "8 
Séténi (Mixed Castes) oe .. | 15,106 15,710 30,816 | 104:0 1°6 
Sembadavan (Fishermen) .. 18,235 17,786 36,021 97°5 1°9 
Shdénan (Toddy-drawers) .. .. | 14,894 14,352 29,246 96°4 1°5 
Ambattan (Barbers) be | 11,413 | 10,927 | 22,340] 958 1:2 
Vannan i aebermcn) a2 .. 15,991 15,451 | 31,442 96°6 1°6 
"Others - ; Ss .. | 68,116 66,542 184,658 | 97:7 7:0 
' Pariahs oe . 189,039 183,867 372,906 97 3 19-3 

Seen ar Rana ere one P| Ne reece EN ences reece ee EES ET 
Total .. 1 951,253 1,927,225 97°5 | 100 
{ 


. 79,972 
| 
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‘‘ The females are mostly in the minority, save amongst. the Satanis, 
whose women are as 104 to 100 men. Among the Brahmans aad writers 
the proportion of the sexes is returned as nearly equal. 

‘¢ An analysis of this table has been so often made in the other districts 
that itis of little use to go over such well-trodden ground again. No 
remark is called for, save to account for the number who are returned as 
‘other castes’ and who amount to 7 per cent. of the Hindus. These are 
swelled bythe inhabitants of 30 villages, clustered on some hills known 
at the Malailaies, 25 miles distant from the town of Vellore. The Yanédies 
are also included under this heading. The Velldlars in this district are 
very numerous, and so are the Vanniansand Pariahs. Indeed when these 
three classes are abstracted, but little more than a third remain to be 
accounted for. 














= | Percentage calculated on the 
| 2 preceding Columns. 
. 3 eS o D 
. = =| ; 
| cane elelzie|é pala lelad 
a g o es] ] 3 rd > | © a ia 
w & > Fn] = 2 = a | ar 
s 5 2 i856 2 | «a a = a Bi Sa) 2 | oe 
é 2 |e2/8/581/38) 8 |E) 8 |e |ee)8138 
| wa > J 5 ) a = wa > [| oO o1a* 
Brahmans 27,851] 21,747} 11] 20 115,864} 54,994] 50°6 | 39°5 | °02} 04 “002! 9°8 
Kshatriyas 1,276 | 25,730 2| 74 27,082 | 4°7 | 95°0 "007 | ‘8 
Chetties 13,180 19,361 6 3 32,550 |} 405} 59°56 '°02) °009) . e 
Vellalars 177,687 | 398,088 | 606} 58 /1,249} 204] 677,842 | 30°83 | 689 /°1 | ‘01 |°2 | °08 
Idaiyars . | 22,366 | 194,327] 31 1; 2 146,747 | 15°2 | 84°7 | °02} °0006)°01 |. 
Kammalan 38,134 3,022 | 46) 10 9 41,921 | 92°6 | 7°3|*1 | °02 | °02 | 
Kanakkan 12,745 7,807 2%] , 8 1 | 20,587 | 61°9 | 37°9 | "1 "04 | °008 
Kaikalar 49,851 | 12,788 | 388 7 034 | 79°1 | 20°83 | 6 O1| 
Vanmian 220,192 | 69,130} 156! 13; 29 289,520 | 760 | 28°9 | °05} 7005 ("01 
Kusavan 12,728 3,400 | 91 16,219 | 78°65 | 21°0 | °6 
poet 18,189 9,319 | 950; 18] 42/2,298} 30,816 | 59°1 | 30°2 |3°08| °06 ("1 |7°6 
9a adavan : 26,058 1 $6,021 | 27°7 | 72°38 ‘008 5 
anan , 088 {| 99,178 22 | 29,246 | 241! 758 . 1°02 | °07 
ven 11,222 11,118 ‘ 22,340 | 50°2 | 49°8 are 
Yannan . | 21,721 9,627| 87] 16] 41] , $1,442 | 69°2 | 30°6 |°1 | °06 | °1 
noe 56,893 | 76,497} 273 | 618 | 377 134,658 | 423 | 56812 | ‘4 1°38 
arabs 199,900 | 167,558 | 157 | 842 | 4,449 372,906 | 53'°6 | 44°9 1°04] "2 [1°2 
| Total —_| 900,985 | 1,007,705 20778 1,602 |6.016 [7.880 | 1.987.296 | 468 | 825] <1 | “08 





‘‘ The Mahommedans, as before stated, number 86,741 and are arranged 
under the following divisions :— 
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— | Males. | Females. | Total. | 
| | | 
Lubbays ., ig 13,148 12,772 | 26,920 
Mapilahs.. 41 43 | 84 
| Arabs : | oe 8 20 
Sheiks 19,776 | 19,350 , 89,126 
| Syuds - 5,249 4,961 | 10,210 
:Pathans . 2,854 2,924 | 5,778 
_Moghuls ., sa aa 637 651 | 1,288 
‘Others .. 0... | 2,898 1,992 | 4,318 
| Total ..| 44,040 | 42,701 | 86,741 
\ 


ek 

ey The Lubbays are in larger proportions than in most of the districts 
hitherto reviewed. Both the Civil and Military Departments of Government 
in North Arcot are well stccked with Mahommedans. 
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No. of Mahommedan 


Males employed. 

Lubbays 7 a i 7,506 
Mapilahs o: - i 20 
Arabs .. Sig “i : 6 
Sheiks .. ae ‘Ks .» 11,166 
Syuds .. os an i 2,824 
Pathans kt ae po 1,559 
Moghuls ee ‘i ue 331 
Other Mahommedans .. <e 1,406 

Total 24,818 


‘The total male population of this district was 1,020,678, and of these 
61°3 per cent. or 622,925 follow some occupation, details of which are given 
below :— 




















: Percentage 
Major Heading. Minor Heading. Numbers.| Total. | tothe Male 
Population. 
oven Service .. a "5 
: ilita ¢ 4,181 “4 
Professional. | | Learned Professions .. oe 1,730 "2 
Minor do. re se 11,732 12 
—__— += 22,691 
Domestic ee | Personal Service ce ea 31,257 3:1 
Trad ser 
= ra ers 8@ ee @e +] 3°5 
Commercial .. : Conveyers a ae a 2,468 2 
—-—— 38,083 
Agricultural .. | Cultivators .. ee 329,765 32°3 
——| 329,765 
(|Dress .. i ae ‘ 23,113 23 
Food .. a is ‘ 16,083 1°6 
| Metals .. ss : ‘ 6,336 "6 
Industrial ..4 | Construction .. ae ; 5,073 5 
Books .. : os 40 004 
Household goods : , 4,846 z) 
Combustibles .. ‘ 705 *] 
— 56,196 
Labourers es oe «-| 120,076 11°8 
Indefinite and | Property os is 14,649 1°4 
Non-productive. \ ' , Unproductive .. oe 6,713 7 
thers .. ; 3,495 “4 
——— 144,933 
Total .. es 622,925 61:3 


‘‘The Government Civil Service is filled chiefly by Vellélars, Mahomme- 
dans, and Brahmans. These three classes leave only 1,490 vacancies for all 
the other castes to fill. In the Military and Police Services the Pariahs 
take the place of the Brahmans, who, as we have shown, are not a warlike 
race. Vellélars, Mahommedans, and Pariahs form the bulk of our soldiers 
and police tothe exclusion of all but 875. 

‘‘Among the learned and minor professions the Brahmans are the most 
numerous, next the Writers, and thirdly the Vellalars. These castes absorb 
8,772 out of a total of 13,462 so engaged. 
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‘¢ Personal service is performed mostly by Pariahs, Wdshermen, Vellélars, 
and Barbers, who number respectively 8,126, 6,508, 4,422, and 3,847. A 
good many Mahommedans, Brahmans, and Fishermen are also servants. 

Of the traders more than four-fifths are from the former classes margin- 
ally noted, from which it will be seen that commerce 


~ rigiaca .. 8,788 18 not quite such a close borough in this as in many 
Chetties .. 8,305 other districts. 


Mahommedans 5,84 Sr ate. me 
‘+ Others” (Hin- 5,307 ‘‘ Cultivation is followed by 32°3 per cent. of the 


due). total males who are employed, two-thirds of whom 
are Vellélars, Vannians, and Pariahs. Compared to their numbers, how- 
ever, the Brahmans, Mahommedans, and Kshatriyas are largely engaged 
in this pursuit. 

‘‘ Dress is chiefly provided by 15,761 weavers. A good many Mahomme- 
dans gain their living in this way probably as tailors. 

‘¢ The food purveyors are chiefly shepherds and toddy-drawers 

‘¢ Metals and construction employ the artisans; household goods the potters, 
who, however, go in for cultivation too in North Arcot. Labourers seem to 
be composed of nearly all classes of the community, not even excepting the 
Chetties, who, as a rule, rarely follow so poor and ill paid an occupation. 

‘More than half the owners of property (7,684) in this district are 
Vellélars, who here seem specially thriving. Of the Pariahs there are 1,910, 
while the Brahmans only stand third on the list with 1,215. Of shepherds, 
who are independent, there are 975. When these four classes are deducted, 
the holders of property which remain are only 2,865. 

“Of the unproductive population, the Séténis are most numerous, 
seconded by the Brahmans. 

‘Instruction has reached 5 per cent. of the gross population, or in all 
109,038 souls. It is commonly believed that the Mahommedans are untaught. 
At any rate it is not so in North Arcot, where the Hindus show up as, 
comparatively, by far the most ignorant. The Christians are not so well to 
the front as they should be. The Jains are actually better instructed than 
the Christians, a fact which is hardly creditable to the latter. The numbers 
of those who can read and write, in proportion to the total of each section 
of the people, are given below :— 


Gross Number 














—- : able to read | Proportion. 
Population. | “od write. 
Hindus ee ee oe ee ee ee 1,913,020 98,261 5°1 
Mahommedans .. ee “ oe 86,741 8,357 9°6 
Europeans and Euresians oe ee oe 1,120 557 40°8 
Christians oy ae ae ba 6,316 512 8-1 
Buddhists and Jains ‘a <i “é is 7,889 1,270 16:1 
Others... ee - ed és 192 81 42°2 
Total .. | 2,015,278 109,038 5-4? 


Language.—Tamil and Telugu are spoken in about equal proportions, 
the former being the vernacular of the southern and the latter of the 
northern taluks ; but both are known to the better educated all over the 
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district. The Pélér may be roughly given as the boundary which 
separates the two tongues, though the frontier line of Tamil has passed 
somewhat to the north of the river and seems extending still further 
northwards. There is, as might be expected, no defined line of separation. 
Tamil villages are scattered among those of the Telugu people, and those 
of the latter among the Tamilians. Often in the same villages Telugu 
and Tamil castes live side by side, and in such cases it is usually found 
that the higher classes speak Telugu and the lower Tamil. The Mahom- 
medans speak Hindustani among themselves, but most, if not all, know the 
vernacular of their taluk as well. Some pretend not to do so, but it is in 
most cases mere affectation. Labbays, as a rule, speak only Tamil, though 
some are now taking to Hindustani. English is spoken more or less 
fluently by many of the natives in towns and by a few of the more 
educated in villages: its knowledge is yearly becoming more extended. 

Religion.—The Hindus, who form the great mass of the population, 
profess the religion of the Védas, but a great proportion of the rural 
population really worship their Gréma dévata, or guardian spirits of the 
village as well as evil spirits of the female sex. 

The Brahmanical religion is divided into three sects, one of which 
worships Siva, while two worship Vishnu. The belief of the Sivaites or 
Smarthas is that the living principle of the universe is God, and the 
natural universe his external appearance ; but beyond the visible form of 
the deity spirit reigns alone, and a man may, by concentrating his thoughts 
on the spirit, release his soul from its earthly tenement, and thus obtain 
salvation by union with the spirit of God. As these ideas are too ‘sub- 
lime for general comprehension, symbolism was introduced, and, believ- 
ing that the material universe was the appearance of God, they divided 
matter into what they regarded as its five elements—earth, water, light, 
air, and space, under each of which forms they worshipped the deity in 
the shape of a lingam. Five principal pagodas now exist dedicated to 
Siva under one of the supposed elements of matter. One of these, 
representing air, is at Kalahastri, where a sacred lamp suspended over 
the lingam sways mysteriously from side to side, though its position is 
such that no wind can affect it. Earth is represented at Conjeeveram ; 
water at “Jumbu Késavaram ”’ near Trichinopoly ; fire at Tiruvanné- 
malai in South Arcot; and space at Chidambaram in the same district. 

Unlike the Sivaites, the votaries of Vishnu recognize a personal god, 
‘separate and different from the universe itself. They call him Naréyana 
and make Bramha and Siva subordinate deities, to whom he has delegated 
the functions of creation and destruction respectively. He lives in 
Vaikuntam, and, without being absent from thence, can pervade parts of 
the universe with or without form. Those who entertain this belief are 
called MAdhvas, and their philosophy, Advaitam. The other sect of 
Vishnavaites are the Sri Vaishnavas who profess the Vishista Advaitam 
philosophy or the Advaitam with a difference. They hold a somewhat 
medium position between the Smartas and Médhvas, for, though they 
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acknowledge the superiority of Vishnu, they maintain that the human 
and. divine spirits are in some respects one and the same, the soul of man 
being subordinate to that of God, who has a separate body but a soul, 
which includes the whole universe. This sect is divided into the Then- 
galays and Vadagalays, whose disputes often lead to serious affrays. The 
outward mark of distinction between the sects appears in the shape of the 
trident which is marked upon their foreheads. The Vadagalays in 
making this stop the centre line at the root of the nose, while the Then- 
galays carry it on for a short distance, thus giving the trident a sort of 
handle. The dispute regarding these two marks is said to be modern, but 
there are other and more serious differences in belief and ritual. 

Thengalay signifies southern Védas or Prabandhas, which are Tamil 
hymns regarded by these sectarians as equal in importance to the Védas. 
Vadagalay, on the other hand, signifies northern Védas, and the followers 
of this school uphold the sanctity of the Védas proper as superior to that 
of the Prabandhas. The Vadagalays assert that God’s good will may be 
secured by man’s good works; but the Thengalays declare that man can 
do nothing towards securing the favour of the deity. The Vadagalays 
maintain that Laksmi, the consort of Vishnu, has the power of conferring 
salvation; but the Thengalays deny this, and say that she can only 
recommend man for this happiness. Vadagalays ascribe to her the 
quality of omnipresence; but their opponents deny the goddess this 
attribute. Vadagalays say that God pays no attention to sins uncon- 
sciously committed ; while Thengalays maintain that he is conscious of, 
and pained by, them, but overlooks them through love for mankind. 
Finally, the Vadagalays believe that an enlightened man of an inferior 
caste can only be regarded as good and that his natural degradation can 
never be removed by reason of his enlightenment; but Thengalays, on 
the contrary, declare that even an enlightened Sudra may be more holy 
than an indifferent Brahman. In ritual the following distinctions 
exist :— Vadagalays ring bells during domestic worship; while Then- 
galays consider this improper. During the annual ceremonies Vadagalays 
wash the feet of the officiating Brahman and drink the water used for 
the purpose ; but the Thengalays, with better taste, reject this practice. 
Thengalays always fast on the eleventh day of the fortnight after the 
full and new moons, called Yékédasi; whereas the Vadagalays, admitting 
that the day should be kept as a fast, perform the annual ceremonies of 
deceased persons and feed Brahmans should the day fall upon the eleventh 
of the fortnight. The Vadagalay widow shaves her head on her widow- 
hood ; but the Thengalay need not necessarily doso. The Vadagalay 
is most particular about bathing, as he believes that it absolves him from 
sin; but the Thengalay regards it merely as a cleanly habit. 

Smartas, Médhvas, and Sri Vaishnavas are distinguished from one 
another by the mark upon their foreheads. Smértas use ashes smeared 
over the body directly after washing, and sandalwood powder in the 
form of a spot (bottu), generally before taking meals, horizontal lines 
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(adda—gandham) or a semi-cirele (udva pundram). The absence of 
the sandalwood spot in the afternoon indicates either pollution or 
fasting. Médhvas employ a kind of earth called gépi chandanam and 
make a spot with a horizontal line above it called angéram or akshi- 
thalu or a two-pronged trident with a spot in the middle called udva- 
pundram. Sri Vaishnaivas with a white sort of clay (M4mam) form their 
trident marks, the centre line being coloured red. The two white side 
lines represent the feet of Vishnu and the red line Laksmi. 

Of the Mahommedan religion, little need be said, except that with many 
professors of the faith there is much ignorance regarding its tenets, and 
a disposition among the more isolated to take part in the devil-worship 
of their neighbours. There seems to be no attempt at proselytism 
among them, but the Wahébis make efforts to draw their co-religionists 
to their own way of thinking. There are doubtless more Wahébis in 
the district than 82, the number recorded in the census. Many of the 
Labbays of Ambir and throughout the Vellore and Gudiyétam Taluks 
belong to this sect. Wahdbiism has, however, little or no political 
significance here, being a mere religious movement towards a puritan form 
ot Mahommedanism, and an effort of that creed to resume its iconoclastic 
character, and to throw off the impurities which have been grafted on it 
by contact with Hinduism. 

The Jains are the next most numerous religionists according to the 
census, though they have now certainly been exceeded in numbers by the 
Christians. North Arcot is only second to Canara in the number of its 
Jains. They maintain that theirs is the original religion of the Aryan 
race and that Brahmanism is a corrupted form of it. They seem to 
believe in the existence of a god, though they say that they know 
nothing about him, and they worship certain deified heroes, whom they 
eall Tirtankaras, or those who have “ passed over ’’ the gulf which separates 
human beings from the godhead. Like the Brahmans, they maintain the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, and say that the Tirtankaras only by the 
purity of their lives obtained exemption from further births and attained 
to eternal happiness. There are twenty-four of these, of whom they 
chiefly revere the Ist, 28rd, and 24th, named Adinddan, Parsvanddan, 
and Mahavira. The earlier Tirtankdras are believed to have been of 
prodigious proportions and to have lived fabulously long lives, but the 
later ones, who are probably historical characters, were of more ordinary 
stature and longevity. There is an extreme ignorance regarding their 
religion among most of the followers of this faith, and many do not 
scruple to visit Hindu shrines when suffering from sickness or anxious 
for any particular benefit. Like Brahmans, the Jains are idolaters, their 
idols being always nude male figures similar in appearance to those of the- 
Buddhists. One of their most remarkable peculiarities is their extreme 
veneration for animal life. On this account they never eat flesh nor 
will they take food or drink water after twilight, lest by mischanoce they 
should swallow some minute insect. They have Védas of their cwn and. 
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conform generally to the customs of the Brahmans, bathing frequently 
and reciting Sanskrit prayers the while. They mark their foreheads 
with two upright marks joimed by a horizontal base line and having a 
spot in the centre, all made of sandalwood powder. 

The enumeration of 1871 gave the number of Christians as only 
7,436, but they certainly exceed that. One Protestant Mission alone, 
the American Reformed Church, had upwards of 2,000 converts in 1868, 
and the Roman Catholics far outnumber all the Protestants put together. 
The Christian converts are almost all taken from among the outcaste 
Pariahs, who have in some cases, no doubt, come over rather from policy 
than from conviction, but the next generation will probably produce more 
satisfactory specimens. Besides the Roman Catholic and American 
Missions the Established Church of Scotland has a school at Vellore and 
a German Mission has broken ground at Tirupati. 

Condition.—The material prosperity of the people is undoubtedly 
progressing, particularly that of the lower orders, though there is still 
much poverty and debt. Inthis condition many must always be as long 
as foolish custom necessitates ruinous expenditure at marriage and other 
ceremonies. Only fifty years ago Mr. Hutt, the Collector of the district, 
reported that there were slaves in the Arcot, Tiruvettar, Kévéripék, and 
Polar Taluks, and to a smaller extent in Wandiwash and Sholinghur, 
numbering altogether 489 males and 199 females, who were not slaves of 
the soil but personal slaves. The maximum price paid for one was then 
Rupees 70, and they were only transferrable by private arrangement, never 
having been sold by decree of court or for Government arrears of revenue ! 
He forwarded a copy of one deed of sale, in which two boys were sold 
for two pagodas one rupee and nine fanams, or not so much as half a 
sovereign. Slavery now is utterly extinct unless the Pariah padidls (Tel. 
sédigdndu) can in any degree be regarded as slaves. These till the soil 
for the larger landholders and are paid chiefly in grain with a small 
money payment and the gift of a few old cloths. or the performance 
of ceremonies advances are given them upon bonds, and their pecuniary 
liabilities to their masters are used as a means of preventing desertion. 
Should it be attempted the employer files a suit against the padial, drags 
him before the courts, and finally threatens to cast him into jail if he 
fails to come to terms. The condition, however, of even these unfortunate 
creatures is gradually improving, and their emancipation becoming more 
general. 

Landholders have probably made greater advances than any other 
class. The assessments of land have been largely reduced within the 
last quarter of a century, while the prices of agricultural produce have 
risen enormously, and agriculturists have, therefore, been doubly bene- 
fited. Weavers have perhaps alone of all the people retrograded, their 
industry having been gradually depressed in consequence of European 
competition. 

Dress.——The ordinary attire of the Hindus consists of a large thin 
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muslin cloth (ddévati) tied loosely and gracefully at the waist and folded 
around his limbs as far as below the knees. Over his shoulders is thrown 
another white or coloured muslin (angavastram) except when he is at 
home or engaged in labour. His head-dress is composed of a iong piece 
of fine muslin, generally coloured, which, when he can afford it, has a 
border of gold, increasing in breadth according to his means. The 
Brahmans, however, who are engaged in priestly offices (Vydikas) wear 
no turban, though the Loukikas, who are employed in worldly duties, do so. 
The Hindu wears rings of silver upon his toes, anklets and bracelets of 
gold or silver, and small nose rings, generally of gold, having sometimes 
gems set in them, but more usually imitation of these. It is in the cost 
of the turban and the character of his jewels that his wealth shows itself. 
Some have begun to wear coats and jackets of longcloth or coloured 
chintz. The very poor are simply clad, and when at work often wear 
nothing more than a rag assumed for the sake of decency. Mussulmans 
usually wear long loose trowsers and jackets, besides a turban bound round 
a skull-cap or fez. The trowsers of the richer are made of brilliantly 
coloured silk, and their jackets are richly embroidered with tastefully 
arranged colours. They are less addicted to jewellery than their Hindu 
neighbours, and do not wear earrings. The Hindus generally shave all 
the hair of the head, except one lock, while the Mussulmans merely cut 
their hair in a straight line at the nape of the neck. 

The dress of Hindu women consists of a single cloth (Tam. podavei ; 
Telugu chira) eight yards long folded round the waist over several 
plaits gathered together in front or either side, according to the custom 
of various castes, and then drawn over one shoulder so as to cover the 
bosom. The slightly different style of tying and arranging this cloth 
generally reveals at a glance to the initiated the caste of the wearer. 
Below the cloth is worn a petticoat (pavadei) by some castes, unless they 
are widows. Children of all classes generally have this petticoat alone, 
and adult women at home if they wear it put off the podavei, and 
substitute an upper cloth called sella, but this is not considered very 
respectable, as it is rather the mark of a dancing girl. Some classes wear 
a small tight-fitting coloured jacket (ravvakei) reaching down about 
half way to the waist ; but widows never wear this, and, like the pdvddei, 
it is thought by some to be improper. A woman who wears the pdvddei 
generally wears the ravvakei, but if she wears the latter it does not follow 
that she would approve of the former. All Hindu women assume jewels 
of a more or less costly description according to their position in life, and 
in wealthy families there are wonderful collections of jewelled ornaments 
of a stereotyped form, the surplus capital of their husbands and fathers 
being invested in this way. Mahommedan women invariably, and 
Mahratta women generally, wear the petticoat and jacket described above. 
Only the poorer classes of Mussulman females appear in public and 
are conspicuous for the absence of jewels. The females of the well- 
to-do are kept strictly or partially gosha, never walking abroad, or only 
doing so with a cloth covering the head und face. 
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Houses.—In the larger towns pucka built and even storeyed houses are 
not uncommon, but the larger proportion of native town houses are built 
of brick in mud pointed with mortar but roofed with tiles. In 
villages the people mostly occupy thatched dwellings with brick in 
mud or mud walls. Above the ghauts many houses are terraced with a 
tenaceous clay, in which soda is combined, resting upon beams and reepers, 
open sky-lights or apertures being left in the roof to supply light and 
ventilation. On the plains such houses are also sometimes seen particularly 
in Tirupati. The reason for this peculiar style of architecture is variously 
assigned to high winds, the dread of fire from thatch, and to monkeys. 
The houses are cosy though close and leaky ; the roof cannot be 
damaged by boisterous winds, and monkeys cannot play tricks with the 
terrace as they can with thatch or tiles. Terraced houses are, however, 
much less roomy than the ordinary tiled dwelling of the plains of which 
the subjoined plan shows the arrangement :— 


Cattle Shed. Bathing place. 
Door. 
Room. Room. Room. 
Verandah. 


Vasal or 
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of o o ° 
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This represents a large and comfortable house having two kattus or 
compartments, that to the left béing for general use, while that to the 
right is used by the women. The street pial or lounge is generally 
allowed to be occupied by any one. The inner or nadei pial is for friends, 
as is the kitam or covered hall, where visitors are received and feasts- 
given. The vdsal (Tam.) or vakili (Tel.) is open to the rky and lights 
the whole dwelling, the rooms of which have no windows, or only very 
small ones. The vadsal extends to the second or women’s compartment, 
but a wall divides it, and the covered verandah which surrounds it has 
generally screens placed behind the open spaces at the ends of the wall 
to secure the privacy of the women. Many or most houses have no 
second compartment, and sometimes several brothers occupy various 
parts of a large building, cooking and messing separately. Each 
dwelling has a backyard in which cattle are tied, but not unfrequently 
these are admitted into the interior of the building. The floors are 
usually of beaten clay daily washed witha mixture of cowdung and water. 

The furniture of a well-to-do town resident is of course superior to 
that of a villager. The former possesses one or more cots of wood or 
bamboo, a low three-legged table (makal pita) or two, several boxes, 
some chairs, and occasionally a press for lien. The wealthy even 
indulge in sofas, long-armed chairs, mirrors, chandeliers, and wall-shades. 
In villages the requirements of the people are more simple. They sleep 
upon mats or wooden planks with low legs (vissa pallaka), and beyond 
a few benches and boxes they have and need no other.furniture. They 
generally use feeble oil lamps, a wick burning in a brass saucer of oil 
upon a pedestal, or in small earthenware saucers placed in a niche in the 
wall. Kerosine lamps are now becoming more used in towns. 

Food.—All classes take but two meals a day, one at 10 or 11 a.m. 
followed by a siesta, and the other at nightfall. The food of the higher 
castes, except Kshatrias, is entirely vegetable, with the addition of milk 
and ghee or clarified butter, which is used largely inthe preparation of their 
dishes. ice is generally the food of the wealthy and is boiled sometimes 
with only so much water as it will absorb in the cooking, and sometimes 
with more, so that the residue is strained off and kept as a refreshing 
drink called conjee. With the rice are eaten dholl, ghee, various 
vegetable curries, chillies, fresh fruits, sugar, &c. The dholl is first eaten 
together with a little of the rice ; then the server pours over the remainder 
as much pepper-water as it will absorb ; and this is eaten with the curries 
and other things. A fresh help of rice is then given, and being soaked 
with butter-milk ends the meal. In the evening, but never in the 
morning, milk with a few takes the place of butter-milk. The amount of 
raw-rice necessary for a meal is from half to three quarters of a pound, 
and with some more. 

Most of the Sudra castes take meat, and particularly in the shape of 
fish, for the evening meal. The meat is taken curried with the rice in 
the place of dholl. 
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Fully three-fourths of the population hardly ever touch rice, but eat 
some one of the cheaper grains, ragi, cholum, or kambu. These are 
ground into flour and, being sometimes mixed with a little broken rice, 
are boiled into a thick paste (Tam. kali; Tel. sankati) or into a 
-stiffish gruel (Tam. kflu; Tel. ambili). The former is made into large 
balls and eaten with soup of salt fish or dholl, mango and other pickles 
being added as a relish, and butter-milk being drunk with it. In chilly, 
damp weather the flour instead of being made into paste or gruel is 
almost always for the evening meal baked into cakes. A hardworking 
adult man in good times is able to take 2 or 23 lbs. of dry grain per 
diem. Cakes of various grains are also eaten on special occasions. The 
most common kinds are called in Tamil ddésai, appam, pdli, vadei, 
amavadei, sdmasi, paddarpeni, puri, laddu, jillebi, attirassam, &c. 
These are not ordinarily taken except at feasts, and are then eaten with 
the rice between the pepper-water and butter-milk courses. The ddsai 
is made of rice and black gram soaked in water and allowed to ferment 
for a day or two, and then baked into flat cakes. Brahmans eat these in 
fasting days when they may not sit down to a regular meal. Appams 
are much the same as ddsais, but toddy and cocoanut milk are added, and 
so Brahmans will not touch them. The vadei is formed of black gram 
roughly ground, soaked in water with salt, pepper, chillies, and saffron 
and baked before fermentation. , Amavadei is much the same, but cooked 
with butter-milk. Pdli, sémési, and paddarpéni are cakes in which wheat 
is the chief ingredient. 


Divisions.—The caste classification adopted in the census of 1871 
contained only seventeen divisions; but there are in North Arcot nearly 
a hundred different castes each containing numerous sub-divisions, and 
most of them differing from one another in traditions. None of them are 
peculiar to North Arcot, but some particulars of them may not be out of 
place, and in their customs they may probably be found not to be identical 
with those of other districts. 

Brahmans.—This caste numbers about 46,000 in North Arcot or 2°3 
per cent. of the population. One-third of the whole number were 
returned as proprietors of land at the last census, the rest employ them- 
selves as priests, writers, accountants, merchants, &c., while not a few 
subsist by begging. Many of the prejudices of the caste are disappearing, 
and it is not now an unknown thing to see a Brahman guiding a plough 
with his own hands, or serving as a porter upon the railway. Few of 
them are in affluent circumstances, but most are fairly well off. 

Almost all of the North Arcot Brahmans are Drdvidas, but a few 
Gouras from Northern India are found in Tirupati and other large towns. 
Of the Drévidas only the Andra, Mahratta, Kérndtica, and Drévidi 
divisions are represented. They may eat together, but never intermarry. 
Each division contains numerous sub-divisions, the chief of which are the 
following :— 
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wiets Smdrtas. 

elanadu di = 

Murrikingddu 1... Speak Telugu. 

Drévidi .. 3 : 

Kéna Sima Drévidi pak Sem 

Puddur Dr&vidi Speak Tamil mixed with Telugu. 

Niyégi Speak Telugu, and are very good accountants. 
For some reason they are often called 
Razus. 

Smarta Désashta .» Speak Mahratta. 

Baddagavéti Kannadi.. Speak Canarese. They are chiefly found in 


Pradama Séka .. 


Aravattu Vakkalu, or the 
‘‘ Sixty Families.’’ 
Gurrukal ; 


Bhattar .. - 


Bhattachéry .. 


Chakravartiér .. 
Nambi 


Andra Vaishnava 
Tirumalayaér 


M&dhva Désashta 
Madhva Achari 
Gélkonda Vy4puri 


Chittoor where most are money-lenders. 

Speak Telugu, and are much looked down 
upon by all other Brahmans, who say that 
they are Pariahs at midday. They are, 
therefore, never visited except in the early 
morning or after sunset. 

Speak Canarese. Some of them are also 
Vaishnavaites. 

Speak Tamil. They are generally priests 
and thought to be an inferior class. 

Speak Tamil and Telugu, and are looked 
downupon. A strict Brahman will refuse 
to eat with them. 


Vaishnavas. 


Speak Telugu and Tamil, and are invariably 
vaidikars or priests. 

Speak Telugu and Tamil. 

Speak Telugu and Tamil; are generally 
priests, and like the Smarta Gurrukals 
considered of inferior position. 

Speak Telugu. , 

Speak Tamil. They are mostly priests at 
Tirupati, from which circumstance they 
get their name. Originally they were, 
they say, Sivaites. 


Madhvas. 


Speak Canarese and Mahratta. 
Speak Mahratta and generally priests. 
Speak Telugu. 


Mahratta Brahmans are numerous in the district and are cunning in 
accounts as in every thing else. They have secured a large share in the 
civil administration of the country, and take the place of the Curnam 
caste in villages above the ghauts. So numerous were they in the public 
service that the vernacular official language of the district continued to 
be Mahratta until 1854. The Drdvidis proper form the bulk of the 
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Brahman population of North Arcot, and are most numerous in the 
taluks south of the Palér, where they were allowed a remission of ten per 
cent. in their assessments until some twenty years ago. 

Though not so particular as they used to be in adhering to the strict 
observance of their caste rules, disgraceful irregularities, such as indulgence 
in liquor, flesh-eating, and the like, are said to be unknown except among 
Brahmans who hail from Tanjore, Kumbakénum, or Madras. 

Jain.—Of this caste there are nearly 8,000 in the district, more than 
half of whom are founda in the Wandiwash Taluk, and the rest in Arcot 
and Pélir. Their existence in this neighbourhood is accounted for by 
the fact that a Jain dynasty reigned for many years in Conjeeveram. 
They must at one time have been very numerous, as their temples and 
sculptures are found in very many places from which they themselves 
have now disappeared. Some particulars of their religious belief have 
already been given. They have most of the Brahman ceremonies and 
wear the sacred thread, but look down upon Brahmans as degenerate 
followers of an originally pure faith. For this reason they object 
generally to accepting ghee or jaggery, &c., from any but those of their 
own caste. Their priests are styled Vadidrs, but seem not to do much in 
the way of instructing the laity, who know but little about the tenets of 
their religion. They do not admit that they have any sub-divisions 
among themselves, apparently considering that they are all pure 
Brahmans. Like these they are defiled by entering a pariah village, and 
have to purify themselves by bathing and assuming a new thread. 
Theoretically their daughters should be married in childhood, but practi- 
cally the rule is not observed. The usual caste affix is Nainér, but a few, 
generally strangers from other districts, are called Row, Chetty, Daés or 
Mudeliér. All these may intermarry and associate freely with one 
another, but no Jain will take food with any other caste man. 

Résu.—The Raézus are the most numerous class of those who claim to 
be Kshatrias in North Arcot. They are found almost entirely in the 
Kérvétnagar estate, the zemindar being the head of the caste. As a 
class they are the handsomest and best-developed men in the country, 
and differ so much in feature and build from other Hindus that they 
may usually be distinguished at a glance. They seem to have entirely 
abandoned the military inclinations of their ancestors, never enlist in the 
native army, and almost wholly occupy themselves in agriculture. Their 
vernacular is Telugu since they are immigrants from the Northern 
Sircars, from whence most of them followed the ancestors of the 
K4rvétnagar Zemindar within the last two centuries. In religion they 
are mostly Vaishnavites, though a few follow Siva, and the worship of 
village deities forms a part of the belief of all. Their peculiar goddess 
is called Nimishémba, who would seem to represent Parvati. She is so 
called because in an instant (nimisham) she once appeared at the prayer 
of certain rishis and destroyed some rakshasas or giants who were 
persecuting them. 
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Claiming to be Kshatrias, the Rézus of course assume the sacred thread 
and are very proud and particular in their conduct, though flesh-eating 
is allowed. In all the more well-to-do families the women are kept 
strictly gosha. 

Rdjputs.—There are but few of this caste in the district and they 
chiefly reside in Vellore ; a few families are also found in Chittoor and 
Tirupati. They assert that they are true Kshatrias who came from 
Raéjputana with the Mahommedan armies, and they, more than any other 
elaimants to a Kshatria deseent, have maintained their fondness for 
military service. Almost all are sepoys or military pensioners. Their 
names always end with Singh, and in many of their customs they resemble 
the Mahommedans, speaking Hindustani and invariably keeping their 
wives gosha. They are often erroneously spoken of by the people as 
Bondilis, a term which is applicable only to the Vysia and Sudra 
immigrants from Northern India; but doubtless many of these lower 
elasses have taken the title Singh and called themselves Rajputs. 
Members of the caste are, therefore, very suspicious of strangers professing 
to be Rajputs. Their cooking apartment, called chowka, is kept most 
religiously private, and a line is drawn around it beyond which none but 
members of the family itself may pass. At marriages and other feasts, 
for the same reason, cooked food is never offered to the guests, but raw 
grain is distributed, which each cooks in a separate and private place. 

Rajputs have an abhorrence of the flesh of the fowl, as strong as that 
of the Mahommedan of the pig, as they consider the bird to be a filthy 
feeder. They differ from other Hindus in some of their customs : for 
instance, their marriage pandals or booths must be made with mango 
posts and not with those of the Ficus relgiosa, and the bride and bride- 
groom must walk round it seven times, a ceremony which does not 
exist among other castes. 


TRADERS. 


Koémati.—The members of this caste wear the sacred thread and profess 
to be of pure Vysia descent, a claim which is by no means admitted by 
other Hindus. They live entirely by trade, in which they are eminently 
successful, and are among the most wealthy men in the district; but 
they enjoy an unenviable notoriety for sharp practice and fraud, and are 
doubtless cunning, over-reaching, and unscrupulous in their business. 
The meaning of the name has been variously explained to be “cow- 
minded,” 7.e., quiet (go-mathi), “‘ fox minded ” (ko-mathi), and “cow- 
gored’’ (go-mutti), but the last is the most popular explanation. The 
story accounting for it is not fit for publication, but it asserts that 
Kématis are the descendants of a Brahman woman by a chuckler or 
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cobbler. It is a fact, though many Kématis deny it, that at their 
marriage ceremonies they have to present betel-nut and leaf to some 
chuckler family, and this custom goes to confirm to some extent the 
imputation cast upon their descent. They are proverbially timid and 
cowardly. A Telugu proverb says, “ Kémati piriki kéttité uriki” (if 
you strike a Kémati coward, he always runs away), and one name for the 
caste is Donnidla J&ti or coriander-seed caste, because the coriander 
before being sown is always rubbed hard with an old shoe, and the 
idea is that a Kémati should always be thus roughly treated in order that 
his natural timidity may keep in check his desire to over-reach. 

The caste contains many gétrams which are divided into Smérthas 
and Vaishnavas. Intermarriage and eating together is allowed, but no 
Kémati will eat with any other caste. Telugu is their vernacular ; girls 
are always married during childhood ; widow marriage is forbidden, as 
are flesh-eating and spirit-drinking. In keeping to these rules they are 
very particular, and they have a strong caste-sympathy with one another 
which leads to none of them ever coming to want. Should a Kémati 
fail, his caste men raise a subscription and start him in life again. 

The sacred volume of the caste is called the Kannika Purdnam, which 
accounts for the chief object of their worship—a goddess named Kannika 
Paraméswari. She, it appears, was a handsome Vysia or Kémati maiden 
whose beauty attracted the ruler of her country, who desired to receive 
her in marriage, but was refused. When he contemplated force the 
young girl resolved to commit suicide, and calling her people together 
enjoined them to revere and worship her as a deity, and then threw herself 
upon a kindled pyre. She is now worshipped by the whole caste who 
perform annual ceremonies in her honour. 

One of the peculiar customs among Kématis is that which renders it 
the duty of a man to marry his uncle’s daughter, however sickly and 
deformed she may be. Polygamy, however, is allowed practically in any 
case. 

Beéri Chetty.— This caste, though disparaging stories are not told of 
it, appears in many respects similar to that of the Kématis, but its 
members will not admit that the latter are on a par with them, and 
declare that they alone represent the true Vysia stock. On this account 
they call themselves Béri Chetty or the principal merchants. They have 
a legend, somewhat resembling that of the Kématis, which states that 
K&veripuram, near Kumbakénum, was formerly the town in which the 
caste principally resided. The king of the country attempted to obtain 
a Béri Chetty maiden in marriage, but was refused, and he therefore 
persecuted them and drove them out of his dominions, forbidding 
interchange of meals between them and any other caste whatever— 
a prohibition which is still in force. 

The caste bases ite claim to a true Vysia descent upon the following 
grounds :—In the time of the Chdlas they erected a water-pandal and 
Kématis claimed the right to use it, which was at once denied. The 
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king attempted to solve the question by reference to inscriptions in the 
Kamékshiamma temple in Conjeeveram, but without success. He then 
proposed that the rivals should submit to the ordeal of carrying water in 
\ an unbaked pot. This was agreed to, and the Béri Chetties were alone 
wuccessful. The penalty for failure was a fine of Rupees 12,000, which 
thy Kématies could not pay, and they were therefore obliged to enslave 
themselves to a Béri Chetty woman who paid the fine. Their descend- 
ants still are marked men, who depend upon Béri Chetties for their 
subsistence ; the great body of the Kématis in the country were not 
parties to the agreement, and they do not now admit that their inferiority 
has ever been proved. 

The caste is divided into six classes :—Telugu, Acherivék, Kanadi, 
Vada Muguttur, Nagara, and Musaravék; but all these may freely 
intermarry. Some worship Siva and some Vishnu, and a few are 
Lingavites who do not marry into families with a different worship. 
They bury, while the others burn, their dead. All the divisions wear the 
sacred thread and do not tolerate widow remarriage. Unlike Komatis, 
their daughters are sometimes married after puberty. 

Vénia.—The word vanik signifies trade, and trade in oil, as well as its 
manufacture, is the usual employment of this caste, who assert that they 
are Vysias, and claim the Vysiapurdnam as their holy book. -They are 
said to have assumed the thread only within the last fifty or sixty years, 
and are reputed to be the result of a yégam performed by a saint called 
Vakkuna Mahérishi. The caste contains four sub-divisions called 
Kémékshiamma, Visdlakshiamma, Atchutéli, and Toppathali, the two 
first referring to the goddesses principally worshipped by each, and the 
two last to the peculiar kinds of télis, or marriage tokens, worn by their 
women. They have the same customs as the Béri Chetties, but are not 
particular in observing the rule which forbids the eating of flesh. 

A bastard branch of the Vanias is called the Pilla kitam, which is said 
to have sprung from the concubine of a Vaénian who lived many years 
ago. The members of this class are never found except where Vénias 
live, and are supposed to have a right to be fed and clothed by them. 
Should this be refused, they utter the most terrible curses, and in this 
manner eventually intimidate the uncharitable into giving them alms. 

Gadndla.—The name is derived from the Telugu ganiga, an oil mill ; 
the caste closely resembles the Vénias, except that they speak Telugu 
instead of Tamil, and use but one bullock to work the mill, while Vanias 
use two. They are, therefore, usually known as “ Wonteddu Géndlas.”’ 
The V&4nias look down upon them and assert that they are impure 
Vysias. 

Linga Balija.—This appears rather to be the name of the followers of 
a religious faith than of a distinct caste; for, the Linga Balijas state 
that their caste contains eleven sub-divisions, each with a separate 
occupation, viz., Jangam (priests), Reddi (cultivators), Gandla (oil- 
mongers), and the like. It was apparently a mixed caste started by 
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Basava, the founder of the Lingayet religion, who is described as the 
son-in-law of the prime minister of the Rajah of Kallid4napuripatnam in 
Canara. As it is not unusual for Hindus of mixed descent to claim the 
title Balija, the name seems to have been applied to the new mixed 
caste with the prefix of the name of the object of their worship. 

Almost all the Linga Balijas of North Arcot are traders, who speak 
Canarese and are immigrants from Mysore, in which province their 
gurus live, and whither they still refer their caste disputes. At one 
time they enjoyed much importance in this district, particularly in its 
large trading towns. Headmen among them, styled Chetties, were by 
the Arcot Nabobs assigned districts in which they possessed both magis- 
terial and civil authority, and levied taxes from other merchants for their 
own personal use. They carried on very extensive trade with Mysore 
and the Ceded Districts, and are said to have had enormous warehouses 
which they enclosed and fortified. Breaches of the peace are also 
described as not infrequent, resulting from the interference of one Lings 
Balija Chetty with matters relating to the district of another. Their 
authority has long since disappeared, and is only a matter of tradition. 
Every Linga Balija wears a Siva lingam usually encased in a silver 
casket and suspended from the neck; but the very poor place theirs in a 
cloth, and sometimes tie it to their arm. It is a strict rule that one 
should be tied to a child’s neck on the day of its birth, or on the third day 
after; otherwise it is not entitled to be classed as a Linga Balija. The 
Siva lingam worn by these people differs from the Bata or Préta lingams 
used by Pandérams, Kykalas, or others, who profess the Lingavite faith. 
They acknowledge two purénéms called, respectively, the Siva and Basava 
purandms, and differ i very many respects from other Hindus. They 
bury and do not burn their dead, and do not recognize the five kinds of 
pollution, or sithakam, resulting from a birth, a death, spittle, &c., and 
they do not, therefore, bathe in order to remove such pollution. Widow 
remarriage is allowed even where the widow has children, but these are 
handed over to the relatives of her first husband. To widow remarriages 
no women who are not widows are admitted, and similarly when a maiden 
is married all widows are excluded. Unlike most Hindus Linga Balijas 
shave off the whole of the hair of their heads, without leaving the usual 
lock at the back. They deny the metempsychosis and believe that after 
death the soul is united with the divine spirit. They are particular in 
some of their customs, disallowing liquor and flesh-eating, and invariably 
eating privately where none can see them. They decline even to eat 
in the house of a Brahman. 

Janapa.—This is a caste which engages in trade by hawking goods 
about the towns and villages of the district. Originally they were merely 
manufacturers of gunny bags out of hemp (janapa) and so obtained their 
name, but now they are met with as Dasaris, or religious beggars, sweet- 
meat-sellers, and hawkers of English cloths and other goods. By the 
time they have attained to the last honourable profession, they assume to 
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be Balijas. Telugu is their vernacular, and Chetty their usual caste 
name. According to their own tradition they sprung from a y4gam 
made by Bramha, and their remote ancestor thus produced was, they say, 
asked by the merchants of the country to invent some means for carrying 
about their wares. He obtained some seeds from the ashes of Bramha’s 
y4égam, which he sowed, and the plant which sprung was the country 
hemp which he manufactured into a gunny bag. 

The Janapa Chetties are enterprising men in their way, and are much 
employed at the fairs of Gudiydtam and other places as cattle-brokers. 


ACCOUNTANTS. 


Kurnum or Kannakkapillei.—This is a Tamil caste which is unusually 
numerous in this district, numbering upwards of 20,000 persons in 
1871. It is found also in Ganjam, Chingleput, and South Arcot, but 
not to any extent in any other district. The name is derived from 
the Tamil word for an account (kannaku), and they style themselves 
Pillei as they claim to be the sons of Bramha. Others, however, maintain 
that they are the offspring of a Sudra woman by a Vysia. Their own 
history is contained in a poetical composition called the Sirkariwar, said 
to have been written in the times of the Cholas. According to this, 
Bramha, the creator, was, in consequence of the curse of a certain rishi, 
born as a man at Wodn4épuram near Benares. He there had sixty-four 
sons, all of whom were highly educated in mathematics, and subsequently 
produced by him before a Chéla King at Conjeeveram, who appointed 
them his accountants and gave each a merasi, the particulars of each being 
recorded on the walls of the Kamd4kshiamma temple of Conjeeveram. 

The caste is said to have four divisions—NSir, Sarattu, Kei katti, and 
Sdlia; the two last of which are not represented in this district. The 
Sir Kurnums are considered of highest rank and are generally the most 
intelligent accountants, though they are sadly deficient when compared 
with the Brahmans who perform their duty of keeping the village 
accounts above the ghauts. The Kei katti Kurnams derive their name 
from a peculiar custom existing among them by which a daughter-in-law 
is never allowed to speak to her mother-in-law - except by signs: the 
reason may perhaps be surmised. The members of the four divisions 
cannot intermarry. 

In their customs the caste is somewhat particular. They wear the 
thread, disallow liquor-drinking, flesh-eating, and widow remarriage, and 
will eat in the house of no other caste except Brahmans. Most of them 
worship Siva, but there are some who are Vaishnavites, and a very few 
are Lingavites. 
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ARTIFICERS. 


Kammala, Tamil; Kamsaia, Telugu.—The members of this caste are 
returned as 41,221 in number, being 2-1 per cent. of the population, 
and are the chief handicraftamen of the country. Several persons not 
of this caste have learned their trades of late. 

The caste is alleged by the Kammélas to have sprung from Pancha 
Mukha Bramha, or Bramha with five faces. This deity had five consorts, 
from whom were descended the five classes into which the Kammalas are 
divided, each engaged in a different trade, viz., the blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, braziers, stone-masons and goldsmiths. Their traditions state that 
they originally came from the north of India, where they possessed the 
magic power of creation and lived in a strong fort called Kénthakéta. 
Their power and prosperity eventually excited the jealousy of the reign- 
ing power, and they were expelled, seeking refuge in Southern India, 
all the noble architecture of which was produced by them. Proud of 
their achievements the Kammalas pretend to a superiority even over the 
Brahmans, and have priests from among themselves, who claim an inde- 
pendent access to the Védas. They also assert that they are the 
originators of grammar, logic, mathematics, and theology, and therefore 
style themselves Achéry or religious instructors. A few are called 
Bhattar. All wear the sacred thread and refuse to eat with others, even 
with Brahmans. Widow-marriage is prohibited strictly and flesh-eating 
nominally. The Brahmans and Kammalas appear from time imme- 
morial to have been rivals. The former say that Visvakarma, the son 
of Brahma, from whom they assert that all Kammélas are descended, 
was condemned to become a Chandala or outcaste, and that his progeny 
are therefore the lowest of the low. The Kammaélas retort that Visva 
Sdétha Brahma, the progenitor of the priestly class, was also cursed and 
turned into a Chandala, and that therefore they are not only as good as 
Brahmans, but a good deal better, since they still act the part of the 
deity in ministering to the wants of all mankind. The Brahmans 
depend upon them for their temples and idols, the Kshatrias for their 
weapons of war, the Vysias for their balances and other implements of 
trade, and the Sudras for their instruments of husbandry ; in fact none 
are independent of their aid. The wordy warfare of this kind often 
waxes hot and fierce, but by most the artisans are placed far lower in the 
social scale than the Brahmans. 

In the knowledge of their trades, except carpentry, the artisans have 
evidently retrograded greatly, especially in the ornamental working of 
stone, in which by disuse they have now little skill. 


1 A curious tradition is reported from the Chittoor Taluk that the Chinese were the 
original artisans of India and taught the Kammélas their trade. 
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Jinigar.—There are a few members of this caste, chiefly in the Chan- 
dragiri Taluk, whose ordinary occupation it now is to paint pictures. 
They were however once, it is said, artificers, and the account given of 
them is as follows. They were originally Rézus from the Northern 
Circars, who, coming to the Chandragiri Réjah for employment, were 
set to watch members of the Kammala caste who served the réjah, in 
order to prevent idleness or fraud. After some time the Kammalas 
finished an idol’s car, and, being inflated with pride, demanded to be 
allowed to sit in it before the sw4mi was himself placed there. For 
their arrogance they were expelled, and the Razus having by observation 
learned something of their craft, discharged their duties to the commu- 
nity. Under the nabobs they abandoned this walk in life and took to 
saddlery, whence came their name, from jini, a saddle, and now they 
are merely muchees. 


WEAVING CASTES. 


Kykala.—This forms the principal weaving class in the district, 
numbering about 40,000 members, producing large quantities of the 
male and female cotton cloths ordinarily worn by the people. The name 
is believed to be derived from “ Keikullavar,” or people who are under 
the hand or subordinate, and was acquired thus. The people of the 
earth being harassed by certain demons, sent a deputation to Siva 
invoking his assistance. When they arrived Siva was surprised talking 
with Parvati, who hastily retired, and in doing so dropped nine beads 
from her anklets. Ascertaining the object of the mission, Siva converted 
the beads into as many females, each of whom bore him a son. The nine 
heroes placed themselves under the orders of Siva’s son Subramania- 
swimi and effected the destruction of the demons, after which, by com- 
mand of their leader, they accepted weaving as their occupation and 
became the progenitors of the caste. 

The Kykalars say that they were first brought into Téndimandalam 
by Adéndai, who placed them in charge of the various temples that he 
builf in the country. Until quite recently it was the custom that the 
eldest daughter of a family should be presented to some temple asa 
dancing girl or “ dasi,” but this is now rare, since fear of prosecution 
under the Penal Code restrainsthem. It is said that where the head of a 
house dies leaving only female issue, one of the girls is made a dasi 
in order to allow of her working like a man at the loom, for no woman 
not dedicated in this manner may do so. 

The Kykalars are usually called Mudely and worship Siva, some 
being Lingavites. Tamil is their vernacular, and Brahmans are their 
priests. ‘L.ingavites bury, and the others all burn, their dead. Widows 
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are allowéd to remarry if they have no issue, but not otherwise, and if 

the popular idea that a Kykala woman is never barren be true, this must 
seldgintake place. Flesh-eating is only nominally prohibited, and in their 
customs generally they are very free and easy. They may eat in the 
“houses of Brahmans and Kématis, but not in those of any other castes. 
They acknowledge the authority of a headman or Mahandttan, who 
resides in Conjeeveram but itinerates among their villages, receiving 
presents and settling caste disputes. Where his decision is not accepted 
without demur, he imposes upon the refractory weavers the expense of a 
curious ceremony, in which the planting of a bamboo post forms part. 
From the top of this the Mahan4ttan pronounces his decision, which 
must now be acquiesced in on pain of excommunication. 

Sdlia.—This is a Telugu caste of weavers attached to the worship of 
Vishnu. They wear the sacred thread, but appear to possess no tradition, 
fabulous or otherwise, regarding their origin. They do not allow the 
remarriage of widows, but permit flesh eating and are not particular in 
whose house they take their meals. They are divided into Paka Sélays 
and Padma Sélays, the members of which never intermarry. 

Sénia is another Telugu weaving caste, which however worships 
Siva, usually under the Lingavite form of worship. The Lingavites 
resemble the Linga Balijas in their customs in all respects, except that 
they recognize sithakam, or pollution, and bathe to remove it. They 
have no sub-divisions among themselves, and freely eat in the houses of 
all Linga Balijas, but the latter will not eat with them. They entirely 
disregard the spiritual authority of the Brahmans, recognizing priests 
among the Linga Balijas, Jangams, or Pandérams. In the exercise of 
their trade they are distinguished from the Kykalars in that they some- 
times weave in silk, which the Kykalars never do. 

Jdndras.—This is also a Telugu-speaking caste of weavers, which 
however acknowledges Siva asits object of worship. The Jdéndras prin- 
cipally worship a female deity called Chowdéshwari, who is regarded as 
the personification of the power of Siva, and as superior in power to all 
other gods, including the Hindu triad. The caste is most numerous 
in the Maderpék Division, where it is often called by the name -Dévan- 
kulam. They are not particular regarding eating in the houses of any 
respectable Sudra, caste. 

Patnilkir.—This is a foreign race of weavers, hailing from Surat and 
speaking Guzeréti, often called here the Patndl language. They say 
that they were originally Brahmans, living in a town of Surat called 
Dévagiri, in which twelve streets were entirely peopled by them. For 
some reason, of which they profess themselves to be ignorant, the 
residents of one of these streets were excommunicated by the rest of the 
caste and expelled. They travelled southwards and settled in Tirupati, 
Arni, and Vellore, as well as in Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura, and 
other large towns, where they carried on their trade of silk-weaving 
(pat -niil = silk thread),whenee theirname. Another story is to the effect 
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that they were bound to produce a certain number of silken cloths at 
each Dipévali feast in Dévagiri for the goddess Laksmi. One year 
their supply fell short, and they were cursed by the goddess, who decreed 
that they should no longer be regarded as Brahmans. They however 
still claim to be such, and follow the customs of that caste, though they 
refuse to eat with them. They acknowledge priests from among them- 
selves, as well as from among Brahmans, and profess to look down upon 
all other castes. In religion they are divided into Smartas, Vaishnavas, 
and Vy4p4ris, some among the Smartas being Lingavites. In appearance 
they are lighter complexioned than the southern castes, and are usually 
in well-to-do circumstances, though ordinarily illiterate. Those who 
can write employ the Telugu characters in writing their language. 

Rangéri.—This is a caste of dyers, chiefly found in Waldjapet. 
They claim to be Kshatrias, who accompanied Rama in his conquest of 
Ceylon, from which fact one of their names, Langaries (lanka, the island, 
t.e., Ceylon), is said to be derived. dma for some reason or other 
became incensed against and persecuted them. Most were destroyed, 
but a respectable Kshatria lady saved her two sons by taking off their 
sacred threads and causing one to pretend that he was a tailor sowing, 
and the other that he was a dyer, colouring his thread with the red betel- 
nut and leaf, which she hurriedly supplied out of her mouth. The boys 
became the progenitors of the caste, the members of which now wear the 
thread. The descendants of the one brother are tailors and of the other, 
the most numerous, dyers. Their chief feasts are the Dassara and 
Kémani, the former celebrated in honour of the goddess Tolasi and the 
latter of Manmada, the Indian Cupid, fabled to have been destroyed by 
the flame of Siva’s third eye. During the Kémani feast fires of combus- 
tible materials are lighted, round which the votaries gather, and, beating 
their mouths, exclaim “laba, laba,’”’ lamenting the death of Cupid. In 
this feast Rajputs, Mahrattas, Bondilis, and Guzeratis also join. The 
Rangaris speak Mahratta, which they write in the northern character, 
and name Puna and Shdlapore as the places in which they originally 
resided. In appearance they do not at all resemble the other claimants 
to Kshatria descent, the Razus and Rajputs, being poorly developed and 
by no means handsome. Widow-remarriage is permitted where children 
have not been born, but remarried widows are prohibited from taking 
part in religious ceremonies, which seems a sign that the concession has 
been reluctantly permitted. In most of their customs they conform to 
those of the Razus, eating meat and drinking spirits, but not keeping their 
women gosha. 

Dudékala.—These are Mahommedans who have taken to the trade of 
cotton-cleaning, as their name implies (dude = cotton, and ékuta = to 
clean). Similarly by the Tamils they are called Panj4ris, which has the 
same significance. Though Mahommedans, they have adopted much of 
the customs of the Hindus around them, tying a tli to the bride at 
marriage, being very ignorant of the Mahommedan religion, and even 
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joining in Hindu worship as far as allowable. In dress they resemble the 
Hindus, and often shave off the beard, but do not leave a single lock of 
hair upon the head as most Hindus do. They were originally Shéyks, 
but, though their names are Mahommedan, they drop the name of Shéyk 
for males and Bee for females. In large towns their manners approach 
more closely to those of the Mahommedans. 


CULTIVATING CASTES. 


Balija.—The name is derived from the Sanskrit words bai, a sacrifice, 
and ya, born, signifying that the Balijas owe their origin to the per- 
formance of a yégam. Their legend describes how one Détchayam, 
daughter of a saint named Daétchaprajapathi, dissatisfied with the 
ornaments bestowed upon her by her father, desired more. Her father 
consulted Bramha as to how he might satisfy her, and the young woman 
was by the deity directed to perform a y4gam. With the assistance of 
a, Brahman she did this, and from the sacrificial flames issued a personage 
bearing glass bangles, turmeric, and other auspicious articles, which he 
bestowed upon the girl. She accepted and wore them, directing that all 
women for the future should use similar ornaments. The person who 
sprung from the ydgam became the ancestor of the Balijas, who are 
sometimes called Gouriputras, or sons of a woman, since their remote 
ancestor was the result of a woman’s yégam. Originally the caste would 
seem to have been solely employed in making bangles, pearl or coral 
ornaments, and other sorts of female adornments; but now the greater part 
engage in agriculture. The caste contains many sub-divisions, usually 
named after their ordinary occupations in times past. Thus the Gézula 
Balijas sell bangles, the Réllu or Rathndla Balijas sell precious stones, 
the Muttidla Balijas sell pearls, and the Pagadéla Balijas sell coral. 
One sub-division, the Mita Kammala Balijas, derive their name from 
the peculiarly-shaped earrings which they wear. A very inferior division 
of the caste is known as the Uppu or Perika Balijas, who generally 
carry about salt on donkeys in panniers (perika), but not many of these 
are found in North Arcot. 

The vernacular of the caste is Telugu, and their worship is that of 
Vishnu combined with Gouridévi, their patron goddess. "Widow remar- 
riage is disallowed, but flesh-eating and the drinking of spirits are freely 
permitted ; indeed the latter forms an important feature in their social 
ceremonies, and a common proverb says ‘ Balija bidda putta valle battai 
buddi kotta valle’ (if a man be born a Balija, he must crack the arrack 
bottle), 

The caste affixes are Naidu and Chetty, the latter implying superiority 
and being justly claimable only by those who are descended from the 
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heads of the caste, but many not strictly entitled to the distinction often 
assume it. The caste is regarded as rather a mixed one in North 
Aacot, as persons of impure descent are admitted into the society without 
scrupi:s A few families who have more recently come to the country 
from the north are more particular, and hold themselves aloof from other 
nominal Balijas. 

The Chetties, also called Dés4i Chetties among them, are regarded with 
particular respect, not only by Balijas, but by Sudra castes belonging to 
the right-hand division. They are said to have been entrusted by the 
nabobs with powers similar to those described as possessed by some of 
the Linga Balija Chetties. 

Kavvard.—This is simply the Tamil name for Tamilized Balijas, being 
a corrupt form of Gouri for Gouriputra. They maintain the manners 
and customs of the Balijas, but often speak Tamil rather than Telugu, 
calling themselves Naiken. 

Velléia.—This caste forms the bulk of the cultivating class in the 
southern taluks of the district, and numbers about 300,000. The name 
is derived from Vélanmei (agriculture), which is their usual occupation, 
though several engage in trade and are employed in the public service 
and other walks of life. They have no caste purdnam, but are referred 
to in the Bréhmanéda purénam. The story told of their origin is this. 
Many thousands of years ago, when the inhabitants of the world were 
rude and ignorant of agriculture, a severe drought fell upon the land, 
and the people prayed to Bhidévi, the goddess of the earth, for aid. She 
pitied them and produced from her body a man carrying a plough, who 
showed them how to till the soil and support themselves. His offspring 
are the Velldlas, who aspire to belong to the Vysia caste, since that 
includes Gévysias, Bhfiivysias, and Dhanavysias (shepherds, cultivators, 
and merchants). A few therefore constantly wear the sacred thread, 
but most put it on only during marriages or funerals as a mark of 
the sacred nature of the ceremony. The names end generally with 
Mudelidr, but sometimes with Goundan. To address them as Mudely is 
considered discourteous, for that is the title of a weaver. The caste 
is believed to have been first introduced into this part of India by the 
Chélas after their conquest of the Kurrumbas. Those in North 
Arcot are looked down upon by the Vellélas of the more southern 
districts, since they are careless of caste rules; and while admitting that 
flesh eating is improper, freely indulge in it, though spirit drinking is 
condemned by all. They have several sub-divisions, the chief of 
which are Kondé Katti, Tulluva and Thondaimandalathu Velldlas. The 
first of these are the highest and proudest, because during the 
nabobs’ government they were employed in the public service. They 
are extremely strict in their customs, not allowing their women to travel 
by any public conveyance and punishing adultery with the utmost 
severity. Another sub-division, called the Kummidi-chatti Vellélas, 


has disappeared at leastin name. They were regarded as low in position. 
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The term was applied in consequence of their custom of carrying a 
chatty of fire for all other Vellélas, to be used at funerals for cremation. 
In default of the Kummidi-chattis, ordinary Vellélas now have to 
carry their own fire for funerals. Most are in well-to-do circumstances, 
but the loss of the village merdsi rights, which they alone formerly 
possessed, combined with a litigious and somewhat idle character, have 
made them less prosperous than they must formerly have been. Vellé- 
las are sometimes called Agumadi in villages. 

Vellama.—This is a Telugu caste which is not largely represented in 
the district except in the Kélahastri Division, but a few scattered families 
are found elsewhere, who assert that they are the descendants of dispos- 
sessed poligars. Who the Vellamas were it seems difficult to decide. 
Some say they form a sub-division of the Balijas, but this they themselves 
most vehemently deny, and the Balijas derisively call them “ Gini 
Sékalavandlu”’ (hunch-backed washermen).' Others say that they belong 
to the Kammas, but divided from them in consequence of a difference of 
opinion on the subject of gosha, most Vellama females being now kept 
in seclusion. Both Kammas and Vellamas before they divided are said 
to have adopted gosha from the Mahommedans, but finding that they 
were thus handicapped in their competition with other cultivating castes, 
it was proposed that the original custom of their ancestors should be 
reverted to. Those who agreed signed a bond, which being upon palm- 
leaf, was called ‘ Kamma,’ and from it they took their name. The 
dissentients retained gosha, and were therefore called outsiders or Vella- 
mas. This does not however explain what the original name of the 
caste was, and the truth of the story is doubtful. Since this dispute the 
Vellamas have themselves had a split on the subject of gosha, those who 
have thrown it off being called Adi or original Vellamas, and the others 
Padma Vellamas. The Vellamas seem to have come south with the 
Vijianagar kings, and to have been made ménkévalgars, from which 
position some rose to be poligars. Now they are chiefly the hangers- 
on of poligars, or cultivators. To distinguish them from the Vellélas in 
the southern taluks they call themselves Telugu Velldlas, but it seems 
very improbable that the Vellamas and Velldlas ever had any connec- 
tion with one another. They are called Naidu. 

Kamma.—Like the Vellamas, these are people who have come from the 
northern districts of the Presidency as poligars, or in the train of such. 
Their tradition states that the rishis being troubled by the rékshasas, 
applied to Vishnu for protection, who referred them to Laksmi. The 





1 The pride and jealousy of Hindu castes was amusingly illustrated by the Vellamas 
of Kélahastri. ‘Che Deputy Tahsildar of that town was desired to ascertain the origin of 
the name Gani Sfékalavindlu, but as soon as he asked the question a member of the caste 
lodged a complaint of defamation against him before the District Magistrate. The nick- 
name appears to have been applied to them, because in the northern districts some print 
ne and carrying their goods in a bundle on their backs, walk stooping like a laden 
washerman. 
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goddess gave them a casket containing one of her ear ornaments (kamma), 
and enjoined them to worship it for a hundred years. At the expiry 
of that period a band of 500 armed warriors sprung from the casket, who 
at the request of the rishis attacked and destroyed the giants. After this 
they were directed to engage in agriculture, being promised extensive 
estates and the consideration paid to Kshatrias. They accordingly 
became possessed of large territories, such as Amravati and others in the 
Kistna, Nellore, and other districts, and have always been most successful 
agriculturalists. In North Arcot they are sometimes divided into the 
Gandikéta, Gédajéti, and Gampajéti Kammas, names which have refer- 
ence to a deadly struggle which they once had at Gandikéta, in which 
they were almost destroyed, but a few escaped by hiding behind a wall 
(géda) or in baskets (gampa). Another classification is into Pagdédda 
mukara and Bangéru mukara Kammas, the women of the former division 
wearing a nose ring with coral and the latter one of gold. The sub- 
divisions may eat together, and in the houses of Brahmans, Kématis, 
Képus, and Vellamas, but they do not intermarry. They are most 
industrious and intelligent cultivators, who, now that gosha has been 
generally abandoned, beat all rivals out of the field, a fact which is 
recognized by several proverbs, such as ‘ Kamma vani chétulu kattind 
nilavadu’ (though you tie a Kamma’s hands, he will not be quiet). 
‘ Kamma vandlu cherithé kadam4 jathulu vellunu’ (if Kammas come in, 
other castes must go out), ‘ Kamma vériki bhimi bhayapaduthunadi’ (the 
earth fears the Kammas), and many others to the same effect. In addition 
to being industrious and well to do they are very proud, an instance of 
which occurred in the Kistna District, when the Revenue Settlement 
Officer offered them puttahs in which they were simply called Naidu 
without the honorific ending “ gaéru.” They refused on this account to 
accept them, and finally the desired alteration was made, as they proved 
that all of their caste were considered entitled to the distinction. In 
North Arcot however they are not so particular, though some refuse to 
have their head shaved, because they scruple to bow down before a barber. 
Besides Vishnu the Kammas worship Ganga, because they say that long 
ago they fled from Northern India to avoid the anger of a certain 
réjah who had been refused a bride from among them. They were 
pursued, but their women, on reaching the Mahanadi, prayed for a 
passage to Ganga, who opened a dry path for them through the river. 
Crossing, they all hid themselves in a dholl field and thus escaped from 
their pursuers. For this reason, at their marriages they tie a bunch of 
dholl leaves to the north-eastern post of the wedding booth and worship 
Ganga before tying the tali. 

Kapu or Reddi.—This is a numerous Telugu cultivating caste, which 
is often found also in the Tamil country. Cultivation is their ordinary 
occupation, the name K4pu signifying cultivator, and in their customs 
they resemble other ordinary Sudra castes. There are several divisions 
among them, the chief being the Pakanati, Pokanati, Désir, Panta, 
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Peddaganti, Pallam, Morasa, Palli, Théta, and Yerlam Kapfs. The 
caste title of all these is Reddi, and the names of their sub-divisions are 
derived from their original country or their particular occupations. Thus 
the Paékandti Képus are those who came from the east country (pr4ék 
= east and nédu = country). The Pékanétis are from the Areca- 
palm (poka) growing land. The Déstr Reddis were apparently residents 
originally of some place called Déstir, though some of them derive the 
word from “daha” body and “sur4” valour, saying that they were 
renowned for their courage. The Pantas are so called from ‘ panta’ a 
crop ; the Peddagantis from some place called Peddagallu, said to lie in 
the north country. The Pallams are low-country folk (pallam= lowland), 
and the Morasas are said to have got their name because they used to 
weave mats and baskets, though now they only cultivate. The Pallis 
were the day labourers, and the Thdéta Kaépus those who were chiefly 
engaged in raising betel, sugarcane, or plantain gardens, in contradis- 
tinction to the Pantas, who went in for the more ordinary kinds of 
crop. The last division, Yerlam Képus, are the most peculiar of all, 
and are partly of Brahminical descent. The story goes that a Brahman 
girl Yerlamma not having been married by her parents in childhood, as 
she should have been, was for that reason turned out of her caste. She 
was taken compassion on by a K4pu, or some say a Bésta, man, by 
whom she had many children, the ancestors of the Yerlam K4apu caste. 
In consequence of the harsh treatment of Yerlamma by her parents and 
caste people, all her descendants hate Brahmans witha deadly hatred, 
and look down upon them, affecting also to be superior to every other 
caste. They are most exclusive, refusing to eat with any other caste 
whatever, or even to take chunam from any but their own people, 
“whereas Brahmans will take lime from a Sudra provided a little curd 
be mixed with it. The Yerlam Kapus do not employ priests of the 
Brahman or other religious classes even for their marriages. At these 
no ‘hédmam’ ceremony is performed and no worship offered to Vignés- 
wara, but they simply ascertain a fortunate day and hour and get an old 
matron (Sumangali) to tie the tali to the bride’s neck, after which there 
is feasting and merry-making. 

Vannia.—These are a Tamil cultivating class, which is very numerous 
in the southern taluks, but regarded generally as of inferior status. 
The name is derived from the Sanskrit Vanhi “ fire,” in consequence of 
the following legend. In the olden time two giants named Vadébi and 
Méhi worshipped Bramha with such devotion that they obtained from 
him immunity from death from every cause save fire, which element 
they had carelessly omitted to include in their enumeration. Protected 
thus they harried the country, and Vad4bi went the length of swallow- 
ing Vayu, the god of the winds, while Méhi devoured the sun. The 
earth was therefore enveloped in perpetual darkness and stillness, a 
condition of affairs which struck terror into the minds of the dévatas 
and led them to appeal to Bramha. He, recollecting the omission made 
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by the giants, directed his suppliants to desire the rishi J&émbava 
Mah4muni to perform a y4gam or sacrifice by fire. The order having 
been obeyed, armed horsemen sprung from the flames, who undertook 
twelve expeditions against Vadabi and Méhi, whom they first destroyed 
and afterwards released Vayu and the sun from their bodies. Their 
leader then assumed the government of the country under the name 
of Rudra Vannia Mahardéjah, who had five sons, the ancestors of the 
Vannia caste. These facts are said to be recorded in the Vaidéswara 
temple in Tanjore. The Vannias have, apparently recently, raised a 
claim to be considered Kshatrias, which is ridiculed by all other castes. 
They, however, quote several common stanzas in which acknowledged 
Kshatria kings are called Vannia, Palli, or Naiker, and point to their 
sacred thread and the mantrams which they have always repeated 
morning and evening. Other castes declare that they are a link between 
Sudras and outcastes, and that an unscrupulous Brahman, after invest- 
ing one of them with the cord, taught him the morning and evening 
mantram. Their pretensions certainly seem modern, and the manners 
of most arerude. They allow widow remarriage, make divorce extremely 
easy, and eat flesh without scruple. In the marriage ceremony exists 
the peculiarity that the first of the posts supporting the booth must be 
cut from the Vanni, a tree which they much reverence because they say 
the Péndavas, who were like themselves Kshatrias, during the last years 
of their wanderings deposited their arms in a tree of this species. This 
wood was used to produce fire for performing yégams. The ordinary 
caste name is Goundan, though a few call themselves Mudely or Naiker, 
the latter a really Telugu affix, to which they have no real claim. Palli 
is another name for the same caste, but is usually applied to those who 
are in the lower ranks of life. 

Malayéii.— This is a Tamil-speaking hill tribe, engaged in agriculture 
and found in several villages lying upon the Jew4di Hills in the Vellore 
and Péléir Taluks. In some points they differ from the plain people, 
but in most they resemble them. Their caste name is Goundan. The 
account they give of their origin is as follows. In 8.8. 1055 (A.D. 
1182) some of the Védars of Kangundi asked that wives should be 
given them by the Kondékatti Vellalas of Conjeeveram. They were 
scornfully refused, and in anger kidnapped seven young Velldla maidens, 
whom they carried away to Kangundi. To recover them seven Velléla 
men set out, with seven dogs, leaving instructions with their wives that 
if the dogs returned alone they should consider that they had perished, 
and should cause their funeral ceremonies to be performed. Arrived 
at the Pélér, they found that river in flood and crossed it with difficulty ; 
but their dogs, after swimming half way, turned back and returned to 
Conjeeveram. These men, however, continued their journey and killed 
the Védars who had taken away their maidens, after which they went 
back to their homes, but found that they had been given up as lost, 
their wives had become widows, their funeral ceremonies performed, 
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and they were in consequence outcastes. Under these circumstances 
they contracted marriages with some Védar women and retired to the 
Jewaédis by way of Arni and Padavéd, where they took to cultivation 
and became the ancestors of the Malayéli caste. This account has long 
been preserved by the Malaydlis in a small palm-leaf book, which none 
can read, as all are utterly ignorant of letters. In appearance and dress 
they do not differ from the Vellélas, but their women until a few years 
ago are said to have left the whole of the upper portion of the body 
bare. The soil of the hills is very fertile, and they have to exert them- 
selves but little to earn a livelihood. The assessment paid to Government 
by them is a fixed charge for each plough or hoe possessed, without 
reference to the extent of land cultivated. They also collect jungle 
produce, particularly the pollen (Kapila podi) of a certain flower, which 
is used by the Rangéris for dyeing silk a rich orange, and the roots of 
a plant called Shenalinshedi, supposed to possess wonderful medicinal 
virtues, curing, among other things, snake-bite. 

Their houses are long, low, thatched structures, with the roof secured 
against the high winds prevailing on the hills by long bamboos pegged 
down at intervals. Each stands in a yard surrounded by a palisade of 
wattled bamboos. The village precincts are regarded as sacred, and 
even Brahmans are desired to walk barefoot along their alleys. 

Their worship is somewhat peculiar and kept more or less a mystery. 
Its chief object is the goddess K4li, in whose honour they celebrate a 
feast once a year lasting for fifteen days. During this time no people of 
the plains venture near them, believing that no intruder will ever leave 
the spot alive. Even the Malayéli women are studiously debarred 
from witnessing the rites, and those who take part in them are not 
permitted to speak to a woman even should she be his wife. The 
ceremonies take place in the open air, at a particular spot on the hills, 
where the goddess is said to be adored in the shape of a stone called 
Vellandiswémi. The nature of the rites it is difficult to learn. In the 
village they worship, also excluding the women, small images of Ven- 
katéswara of Tirupati, which are carefully concealed in caskets and not 
allowed to be seen by people of other castes. 

The Malaydli mode of saluting a fellow caste man is peculine: each 
stops and touches the ground with the hands. When a stranger of the 
caste approaches the village, the first man who sees him salutes, and then 
relieves him of the bamboo stick which all carry. He then conducts him 
to his house and places the stick in a corner asa sign that the visitor shall 
receive hospitality in that house alone. Should, however, the visit have 
been particularly intended for another, the stick is handed over to the 
desired host, who puts it in a corner of his room, for where the stick is 
there the owner must feed. Marriage ceremonies are performed without 
the intervention of a Brahman and without the recital of any mantrans. 
The bridegroom gives the father of the bride 7 kallams of sémé, 
Rupees 7 in cash, and a pile of firewood sufficient for the wedding feast, 
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which lasts for two days. On the first day the food consists of rice and 
dholl, and the entertainment is called “ peria virunthu.” On the second 
day pork-curry is the meat consumed, and the feast is consequently called 
the “ puni virunthu.” At sunrise on the third day the bridegroom 
produces the téli and ties it. The marriage tie, however, appears 
very loose, and infidelity in the caste, on the part of either sex, is not 
punished by excommunication. A wife may at pleasure desert her 
lawful husband and live with any other man of the caste, but all her 
children are considered to be those of her husband alone. 

Nothing more than this is known of the caste. They live a very 
amiable, harmless life, never appearing in the courts and rarely quarrel- 
ling. They are ruled by a headman called the “ Nattdn,” whose 
decisions are received with unfailing obedience. It has been proposed 
to make an attempt to educate the Malaydlis, but they are not anxious for 
it, and it would be difficult to start a school in their feverish hills. One 
or two Malaydli boys have quite recently been induced to come to a 
school in Pélir, but they seem very unhappy and homesick, and it is 
doubtful if they will stay. 

Muttardsa or Yéekari.—This is a Telugu caste, most numerous in the 
Chandragiri Taluk, but found all over the district in the person of 
the village tallari or watchman, for which reason it is often called the 
talléri caste. They proudly call themselves poligars, and in Chandragiri 
‘“‘doralu,” or lords, because several of the Chittoor pdéliems were in 
possession of members of their caste. They seem to have entered the 
country in the time of the Vijianagar kings, and to have been 
appointed as its kavelgars. The caste is usually esteemed by others as 
a low one. Most of its members are poor, even when they have left the 
profession of talléri and taken to agriculture. They eat in the houses of 
most other castes, and are not trammelled by many restrictions. In 
Chandragiri they rarely marry, but form connections with women of 
their caste, which are often permanent, though not sanctioned by the 
marriage ceremony, and the offspring of such associations are regarded 
as legitimate. 

Little is known of the caste history, as the people are very ignorant ; 
but some assert that they were formerly Hindu cotton cleaners, and that 
their name is derived from the verb “ yékuta,”’ to clean cotton. They 
call themselves Naidu, or in Tamil taluks Naiken. 

Mahratta.—This term is usually applied to the various Mahratta Sudra 
castes which have come south; their caste affix is always Row. It is 
impossible to discover to what particular Sudra division each belongs, for 
they do not seem to know and most take advantage of being away 
from their own country to assert that they are Kshatrias, a claim which 
is ridiculed by other castes. In marriages they are particular to take a 
bride only from within the circle of their own family, so that a mixture 
of the original castes is thus avoided. Their language is Mahratta, but 
they speak Telugu or Tamil as well, and engage in most professions. 
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Many are tailors. Others enlist in the army, in the police, or as peons, 
and several take to agriculture or trading. They are of middle stature, 
but active, robust, industrious, and intelligent. In their customs they 
much resemble the Rangaris. They are frequently but erroneously 
called Bondilis. 

Bondili.—These are foreigners from Bandelkand, from which fact their 
name originates, and are of various Vysia and Sudra castes; the former 
having the termination Lalas to their names, and the latter that of Rém. 
Many of the Sudra Bondilis however improperly take the title Sing, and 
say they are Kshatrias, that is, Réjputs. The Vysia Bondilis are few 
in number and only found in Vellore, Chittoor, and Arni, where they 
are usually money-lenders. The Sudras are mostly sepoys, constables, or 
revenue peons. Some say that they are not even Sudras, but the 
descendants of Réjputs by women of the country, and probably many of 
them are such. All are very particular with respect to eating with 
another professed Bondili, and refuse to do so unless they are quite certain 
that he is of their class. In their marriage customs they resemble the 
Rajputs. 


SERVING CASTES. 


Kummara, Telugu ; Kusava, Tamil.—These are the potters of the 
country, and were probably at one time a single caste, but are now 
divided into Telugus, Northern Tamilians and Southern Tamilians, who 
have similar customs but will not intermarry or eat together. Their names 
are derived from the Sanskrit “ku,” signifying earth, the material in 
which they work. The northern and southern potters differ in that the 
former use a wheel of earthenware, and the latter one made of wood. 
The Telugu potters are usually followers of Vishnu and the Tamilians of 
Siva, some being also Lingavites and therefore burying their dead. 

All the potters claim an impure Brahminical descent, telling the 
following story regarding their origin. A learned Brahman, after long 
study, discovered the day and hour in which he might beget a mighty 
offspring. or this auspicious time he waited long, and at its approach 
started for the house of his selected bride, but floods detained him, and 
when he should have been with her he was stopping in a potter’s house. 
He was, however, resolved not to lose the opportunity, and by the daughter 
of his host he had a son, the celebrated Séliv4hana. This hero in his 
infancy developed a genius for pottery, and used to amuse himself by 
making earthen figures of mounted warriors, which he stored in large 
numbers in a particular place. After a time Vikram4rka invaded South- 
ern India and ordered the people to supply him with pots for his army. 
They applied to Saélivéhana, who miraculously infused life into his clay 
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figures and led them to battle against the enemy, whom he defeated, 
and the country (Mysore) fell into his hands. Eventually he was left as 
its ruler, and became the ancestor of the early Mysore Réjahs. Such is 
the story current among the potters, who generally believé that they are 
his progeny. They all live in a state of poverty and ignorance and are 
considered of a low rank among other Sudras, whom they resemble in 
their customs. Flesh-eating, though said to have been originally 
prohibited, is now permitted, but not widow remarriage. 

Mangala, Telugu; Ammata, Tamil.—These are the barber castes, and 
are probably of identical origin, but, like the potters, they have by 
difference of locality separated into Telugus and Tamilians, who do not 
intermarry. They number 22,000, or 1:2 per cent. of the population. 
Both are said to be the offspring of a Brahman by a Vysia woman. 
The Telugu name is referred to the word “ mangalam,” which means 
‘‘ happiness” and also “ cleansing,” and is applied to barbers because 
they take part in marriage ceremonies and add to the happiness of the 
occasion by the melodious sounds of their flutes (nagésaram), while they 
also contribute to the cleanliness of the people by shaving their bodies. 
The Tamil name is supposed to be derived from “ Ambu” (near) and 
“* tishtati”’ (to be), because barbers bend over those whom they operate 
upon. They are sometimes called ‘“ Navithér,” or those who should 
not be touched, and are always considered so low and unclean that all 
classes, after making use of their services, have to bathe. The Telugus 
are divided into the Reddibhfimi, Murrukandédu, and Kurrichinédu sub- 
divisions, and are mostly Vishnuvites. They consider the Tamilians as 
lower than themselves, because they consent to shave the whole body, 
while the Telugus only shave the upper portions. The Tamil barbers 
seem to have no sub-divisions and many worship Siva. 

Besides their ordinary occupation, the members of this caste dabble in 
surgery, and their females practise midwifery in a barbarous fashion, not 
scrupling also to indulge largely in criminal acts connected with their 
profession. Flesh-eating is allowed, but not widow marriage. 

Sékala, Telugu; Vanndén, Tamil.—Like the barbers, these washerman 
castes are described as the descendants of a Brahman and a Vysia woman. 
In North Arcot they number 34,000. Possibly they may once have been 
identical with the barbers, but now they are themselves divided into 
Telugus and Tamilians, who do not intermarry. The Tamil name is 
connected with the word “ van,” white; the origin of the Telugu term 
seems not to be known. They appear to have no sub-divisions and no 
peculiar customs. Having to purify all the filthy linen of the villagers, 
they are naturally regarded as a low, unclean class of Sudras, and are 
always poor. They add to their income legitimately by hiring out the 
cloths of their customers to funeral parties, who lay them on the ground 
before the pall-bearers, so that these may not step upon the ground, and 
illegitimately by letting them out on the sly to persons wishing to use 
them without being able to purchase for themselves. 
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FOOD-SUPPLYING CASTES. 


Iiiga, Telugu; Sdna, Tamil.—These are toddy-drawers, of whom there 
are 30,000 in the district. The Telugu name is connected with ‘ idtsu,’ 
to draw. The Telugus are chiefly Vishnuvites, having Satanis as their 
priests, and the Tamils Sivaites. They may eat together, but never 
intermarry. The Telugu people are divided into two classes, the Dandu 
Idigas and the Balija Idigas, of whom the former used formerly to distil 
arrack, but now that the manufacture is a monopoly, they usually sell it. 
The Balija Idigas extract toddy, the juice of the palm tree. They 
differ from the Sénas in some of their professional customs, for, while the 
Tamilians in climbing tie their knives behind them, the Telugus tie 
them downwards on the right thigh. Tamilian drawers extract the 
juice from palmyras and cocoanuts, but rarely from the date, and the 
Telugus from the palmyras and dates, but never from cocoanuts. In 
other respects their customs are similar, and they are equally a drunken, 
dissipated, and impoverished class. They look down upon washermen, 
barbers, koravas, béstas, woddas, and such mean castes, but do not 
scruple to take food from other more respectable Sudras. They appear 
to have no tradition regarding their origin. 

Golla, Telugu; Yedaya, Tamil.—Most of the shepherds belong to this 
caste, which probably numbers some 100,000. They are particularly 
ignorant, and have no tradition about themselves except that Krishna 
was brought up among them, and he is therefore their favourite deity, 
though they generally profess to worship Vishnu. The caste title of the 
Telugu shepherds is commonly Mandadi, and of the Tamilians “ Pillei.”’ 
The latter frequently call themselves Yadavas, and it seems likely that 
the more common term Yedaya may be a corruption of this, though it is 
often described as signifying the middle (idei) caste among the various 
Sudras. As a fact they do hold a respectable middle position, and 
though poor are not looked down upon, for they tend the sacred cow. 
Sometimes they assert a claim to be regarded as representatives of the 
Govysia division. 

The Gollas are sub-divided into the Puni, Erra, Ratcha, and Karapa 
Gollas, with probably a few more, but Yedayas appear to have no such 
differences. ‘They are quiet, inoffensive, and comparatively honest. In 
the time of the nabobs this last characteristic secured to them the pri- 
vilege of guarding and carrying treasure, and even now those who are 
employed in packing and lifting bags of money in the district treasuries 
are called gollas, though they belong to other castes. 

Kurrumba, Tamil; Kurruba, Telugu.—This is a very interesting caste of 
shepherds, found almost solely in the Mysore plateau, but also in Chittoor 
and Gudiyatam, and in very small numbers in the southern taluks. 
Their home language is a rather corrapt Canarese, and they are certainly 
foreigners from Mysore, the remnants probably of those who after 
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peopling the country surrounding Conjeeveram were ousted by the Chdlas. 
They tend only sheep and goats, and weave the long wool of the former 
(called in the plains Kurrumba édu) into coarse cumblies, but, unlike the 
Kurrumbas of the Neilgherries, have no reputation for supernatural powers. 
The name is apparently derived from the Canarese word for sheep 
“kurru.” Both males and females clothe themselves in woollen cumblies, 
those of the women being arranged in a peculiar way, attributable to the 
coarse texture of the fabric, drawn across over the bosom and not at the 
waist, and an end is not therefore thrown over the shoulder as in the case 
of those who wear cotton cloths. 

The Hindus say, and the Kurrubas seem to believe, that they are the 
descendants of a K4pu man by a concubine of the same caste, but this does 
not seem at all probable. There are three divisions, the Andé, Kottha 
(new), and P&tha (old) Kurrubas. The last are the highest in position, 
being the legitimate descendants of the original members of the tribe, and 
the two others the children of those who did not go through the formality 
of marriage; but for some reason the Andé Kurrubas are regarded as the 
lowest of all, perhaps because they allow remarriage of widows with a 
widower, while the Kottha Kurrubas do not, though the Pétha Kurrubas . 
do. The Andé Kurrubas weave the finest and best cumblies with a superior 
sort of machine, which the other two divisions refuse to employ, and 
consequently turn out very coarse stuffs. All three divisions may eat 
together, but never intermarry. They are still further divided into clans 
or “ gumpus,” each having a headman called a gowdu, who gives his name 
to the clan. Intermarriage is allowed, the child belonging to the father’s 
‘gumpu’ and worshipping his deity. There is a separate household 
deity for each clan, apparently the common ancestor. The names 
Battiappa, Irsikappa, suggest this, and the people admit that they were 
not supernatural beings but only heroes. The gowdu is entrusted with 
the custody of a golden image representing the hero of the clan, and 
keeps it carefully in a small box filled with turmeric powder. Once a 
year several neighbouring clans assemble at one of their bigger temples, 
which is lighted with ghee, and placing their images in a row, offer to 
them flowers, cocoanuts, milk, &c., but do not slay any victim. The 
P&étha Kurrubas on these occasions break cocoanuts upon the heads of 
those among their number who have an hereditary right to the distinc- 
tion, but the other two divisions do not adopt this apparently inhuman 
practice. A pujdri or priest of their caste, supposed to have some 
supernatural power, officiates, and begins by breaking a few nuts on the 
heads of those nearest to him, and then the rest go on, the fragments 
belonging by right to those whose skulls have cracked them, and who 
value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. For a month before this 
annual ceremony all the people have taken no meat, and for three days 
the pujdri has lived on milk alone. At the feast therefore all mdulge 
in rather immoderate eating, but drink no liquor, calling excitedly upon 
their particular god to grant them a prosperous year. 
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Once in ten or fifteen years a still bigger feast takes place, with the 
same preparatory abstinence, the same ceremonies are gone through, but 
with more noise and clamour, and finally the head of every child who 
may have been born since the last similar festival is shaved. 

At their marriage ceremonies, conducted by the pujéri, the image of 
the tribal hero is taken out of the saffron powder in which it has lain in 
its casket, and placed before the bride and bridegroom, who call aloud the 
hero’s name. The pfijdri then breaks a few cocoanuts on the heads of 
the hereditary cocoanut breakers, and ties a piece of saffron to the right 
arm of the bride. With the Paétha Kurrubas the string used must be of 
cotton and wool mixed; with the Kottha Kurrubas of wool alone ; and 
with the Andé Kurrubas of unmixed cotton, this being regarded as an 
important distinction. Next the gowdu and pfjdri throw rice upon the 
bride’s head, and the bridegroom tying a tali round her neck the ceremony 
is completed. 

The temples of this caste are usually rather extensive, but rude, low 
structures, resembling an enclosed mantappam supported upon rough 
stone pillars, with a small inner shrine, where the idols are placed during 
festival time. A wall of stones ‘encloses a considerable space round the 
temple, and this is covered with small structures formed of four flat 
stones, three being the walls and the fourth the roof. The stone facing 
the open side often has a figure sculptured upon it representing the 
deceased gowdu or pujéri to whom it is dedicated. For each deceased 
person of this rank one of these monuments is constructed, and here 
periodically, and always during the annual feasts, pija is made not only 
to the spirits of the deceased chiefs but also to those of all who have died 
in the clan. It seems impossible not to connect this with those strange 
structures called by the natives Péndava’s temples. They are numerous 
where the Kurrubas are now found, and are known to have been raised. 
over the graves of the dead. Though the Kurrubas bury, they do not 
now raise their monuments over the resting-place of the corpse, nor can 
they build them upon anything approaching to the gigantic scale of the 
ancient kistvaen or dolmen. 

Those of the caste who are found scattered among the Tamil people 
and called Kurrumba also speak Canarese, mixed however with Tamil, 
and are visited by pijaris from Mysore. None weave cumblies and 
only some keep sheep, others being cultivators, cart drivers, and the like. 
They have forgotten the names of their idols, and have taken the title 
Naiken; while Kurrubas, except the gowdu, have no addition to their 
simple names. The Kurrumbas raised no monuments in honour of their 
dead, and possess no temples of their own. They have in fact lost most 
of their tribal customs and peculiarities. 

Bésta.—This is a Telugu caste, the proper occupation of which is 
hunting and fishing, but they have largely taken to agriculture and the 
profession of bearers and cooks; as the last they are very skilful, being 
usually employed by poligars and rich Sudras. Many also trade, and all 
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are in 9 flourishing condition, being most numerous above the ghauts. 
The name appears to have no meaning, but they call themselves “ Sutha- 
kulam,” and say they are the descendants of the rishi Sitha Mahémuni. 
The term Sfitha also applies to the offspring of a Kshatria by a Brahman, 
but it seems more probable that the Béstas gained the name from their 
superiority in the culinary art, ‘Satha’ also meaning ‘cook.’ In their 
customs they resemble other Sudras who eat flesh. They are divided into 
Telugu Béstas and Parikithi Béstas, the difference between them being 
chiefly one of religious observance, the former being in the habit of 
getting themselves branded on the shoulders with the Vishnuvite 
emblems chank and chakram, and the latter never undergoing this 
ceremony. It is a rule with them to employ Daésaris as the messengers 
of a death, and Sékalas as those of a birth, or of the fact that a girl has 
reached womanhood. Their chief object of worship is Hanumén, ‘the 
monkey god,’ a picture or figure of whom they always have in their 
houses for domestic worship. 

e -Béya.—This is another Telugu hunting caste, chiefly found above the 
ghauts. Many of the poligars of that part of the country used to belong 
to the caste, and proved themselves so lawless and turbulent that they 
were dispossessed. Now they are usually cultivators. They have several 
divisions, the chief of which are the Mulki Béyas and the Pala Boya 8, 
who cannot intermarry. Their most peculiar custom relates to marriages, 
in which the bride, besides having a golden téli tied to her neck, has an 
iron ring fastened to her wrist with a black string, and the bridegroom 
has the same. Widows may not remarry or wear black bangles, but 
they wear silver ones. They bury their dead and used Madigas as 
their messengers on such occasions. The Tirupati swd4mi and the 
goddess Gangamma are the chief objects of their devotion. 

Sambadara.—These are the Tamil representatives of the above 
hunting tribes, being in number about 25,000. The name is by some 
said to be derived from ‘“ Swdmi-padavar’”’ (Siva’s boatmen), but by 
others, and more probably, from “‘Sempadavar”’ (good boatmen). They 
are only found in the Tamil portion of the district, where they do not 
hunt, but act as boatmen and fishers. They have little opportunity of 
exercising the former profession, but during heavy freshes in the big 
rivers they ferry people from bank to bank in round leather covered 
basket coracles, which they push along, swimming or wading by its side, 
or assist the timid to ford by holding their hands. At such times they 
make considerable hauls. During the rest of the year they subsist by 
fishing in the tanks. They are Sivaites and some worship the lingam, 
but all chiefly reverence a goddess called Angdlammél, whom they 
describe as a Sembadava girl of whom Siva became enamoured. To 
this s&kti they occasionally offer animal sacrifices, and many of the 
inferior Sudra castes gathering up the ashes of the sacrificial fires use 
them for making Siva marks upon their bodies. According to their own 
account Siva was much pleased with their ancestors’ devotion to him 
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when they lived upon the seashore by catching a few fish with difficulty, 
and in recognition of their piety furnished them with a net and directed 
various other castes to become fish-eaters, so that the Sembadavar might 
live comfortably. They are never in well-to-do circumstances, but 
rarely in want, as their profession supplies them pretty regularly with 
food, and there is a large demand for fish among the people. 


RELIGIOUS AND MENDICANT CASTES. 


Pujéri.—This is 2 class of Tamil priests, who mostly preside in the 
temples of the female deities called s4ktis, and not in those of Vishnu 
or Siva. They call themselves Woékshatrias, but do not wear the thread 
except on solemn occasions. They say that they are the descendants of 
Kamban, the celebrated Tamil poet and author of the Kamba Rémé- 
yanam, who was the son of a Kshatria woman bya Brahman. His gift 
of poetry and the profession of his progeny are accounted for by the 
following legend. Kamban was the paramour of a dancing girl, and 
accompanying her to the temple used to sleep while she discharged her 
duties before the idol. In the same temple a very devout worshipper 
used daily to offer up prayers, and finally obtained the good-will of the 
goddess, who appeared and touched him. Absorbed in his devotions he 
hastily concluded that she was the dancing girl who had mistaken him 
for Kamban, to whom he pointed and continued his prayers. The 
goddess was hurt at his slight, and going to Kamban woke him and 
wrote some mystic letters on his tongue, the result of which was that he 
became a poet and dedicated his sons to the service of the sakti. 

The Pijaris are an ignorant, superstitious, and deceitful class, playing 
upon the credulity of the Sudra castes, from whom they levy large 
contributions by assigning to the sdktis marvellous powers, and 
recounting lying stories of extraordinary cures performed by them. 
The worship they conduct is the most sensual and degrading of any 
practised by the Hindus, animal sacrifices, excessive indulgence in spirits, 
and indecent orgies being its characteristics. They are themselves 
a dissolute and, intemperate class, who eat flesh and drink liquor often 
to excess. Like the Lingavites they always bury their dead. 

Sdténi.—This is a mixed religious sect, recruited from time to time 
from the worst specimens of other castes excepting Parishs, leather 
workers, and Mahommedans. They are divided into Telugus and Tamils, 
of whom the latter refuse to eat flesh or drink spirits, while the Telugus 
do both, alleging that it was the ancient custom. The name appears to 
be a play upon the Telugu word “ Chétani,” and the names of Chaitanya 
and Sanatana, the reformer who originated the sect and one of 
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his most celebrated disciples. ‘“ Chdtani” signifies “not retaining,” 
and since Sdtdnis do not keep the sacred thread or the usual lock of hair 
upon the head, the term is applied to them. They often claim an 
equality with Brahmans. All are Vishnuvites, but principally revere 
one Bashik4ér, whom they assert to have been an incarnation of Vishnu. 
There are three religious divisions, Yékdéchary, Chaturdchary, and 
Ashtéchary. The first believes that faith in the deity is the sole 
means of attaining bliss; the second adds faith in the guru as a 
necessary qualification ; while the third asserts that faith in the guru is 
alone sufficient to secure eventual salvation. The members of these 
divisions do not eat together or intermarry. Other divisions are named 
Chattrakolithiparulu, Chattathilu, Daésanambulu, and Sanmania Vaish- 
navas. Of these the first is very exclusive and the second is considered 
higher than the two last, accepting wives from among them, but 
refusing to give their daughters in exchange or to eat with thom, though 
those divisions have no hesitation in taking food from the Chattathilu. 
The Saténis are almost entirely confined to the larger towns. Their only 
legitimate occupations are performing menial services in Vishnu temples, 
begging, tending flower gardens, selling flower garlands, making fans, 
grinding sandalwood into powder, and selling perfumes. They are the 
priests of some Sudra castes, and in this character correspond to the 
Sivaite Pandérams. Widow remarriage is not permitted. Some burn 
and some bury their dead. 

Dasari, Tamil; Thdda, Telugu.—This is another mendicant caste 
of Vaishnavas, the reputed descendants of a wealthy Sudra of one of 
the northern districts, who, being devoid of offspring, vowed that should 
he be blessed with children, he would devote one to the service of his god. 
He subsequently had many sons, one of whom he named Désan (most 
obedient servant), and placed entirely at the service of the deity. Désan 
forfeited all claim to participate in his father’s estate, and his offspring 
are therefore all beggars. The caste, like that of the Satanie, is reinforced 
by idle members of the lower Sudra classes, who, being branded by the 
gurus of Tirupati and other shrines, become Da4saris thereby. They 
usually wander about, singing hymns to a monotonous accompaniment 
upon a stringed instrument called “ tappai.” Some Sudra castes engage 
them thus to chant in front of the corpse at funerals, and many, accom- 
panying bands of pilgrims travelling to Tirupati, stimulate their religious 
excitement by singing sacred songs. A few called Yerrudandis take 
possession of young bulls that have been devoted to a swdmi and teach 
them to perform tricks very cleverly. The bulls appear to understand 
what is said to them, and go through various antics at the word of 
command. Some Dasaris exhibit what is called the “ Panda Sérvai” 
performance, which consists in affecting to be possessed by the spirit of a 
deity, and beating themselves all over the body with a flaming torch, 
after covering it probably with some protecting substance. In such 
modes do they wander about and receive alms, each wearing as a 
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distinction a garland of tolasi seeds. Every Dasari is a Thengalei. 
They have six divisions, called Balija, Janapa, Palli, Valluva, Ganiged- 
dulu, and Golla Dasaris, which neither eat together nor intermarry. As 
these are the names of existing and distinct castes, it is probable that the 
Désaris were formerly members of those classes who, through their 
vagabond tastes, have taken to a mendicant life. Beyond prohibiting 
widow remarriage they have no social restrictions. 

Pantsiva.—This appears to answer among the Tamilians to the Désaris 
or Thaédas of the Telugus. It is a mendicant caste worshipping Siva. 
As the Telugu Sudra castes generally employ Thadas to carry out 
invitations to weddings and funerals, so do the Tamilians employ the 
Panisivas, and also engage them to blow conch shells at both these 
ceremonies. Unlike the Thadas, however, they often employ themselves 
in cultivation, and are on the whole a more temperate, respectable class. 

Pandéram.—These are the priests of the Tamil Lingavites, and carry 
about the object of their devotion ostentatiously suspended from the 
neck or tied to the arm. One derivation for the name is ‘ pandu’ (old), 
Aran (a name of Siva), signifying that they or their worship were in 
existence before that deity came into existence. Other derivations are 
‘“ pandu” (a lingam, and also ashes), and “ haéram” (a necklet), the 
members of the caste carrying their lingams attached to a necklace, and 
smearing themselves over with ashes; or “‘ bandéram”’ (a servant), since 
they are specially devoted to the service of the deity. Perhaps there 
is a play upon all these words. 

The Panddérams seem to receive numerous recruits from the Sivaite 
Sudra castes, who choose to make a profession of piety and wander about 
begging. They are in reality very lax in their modes of life, often 
drinking liquor and eating animal food furnished by any respectable 
Sudra. They often serve in Siva temples, where they make up garlands 
of flowers to decorate the lingam, and blow brazen trumpets when 
offerings are made or processions take place. The lower classes of Siva 
worshippers accept them as their priests, and they themselves do not 
recognize the priestly character of the Brahmans, except of one division 
ealled Arddhi, which is very seldom met with in this district. Tirutani 
is one of the chief places in which Pandérams congregate. 

Jangam or Jangdlam.—These are the Telugu representatives of the 
Pandéram caste, and like them priests to the lower Telugu Lingavite 
castes. ‘They too are very lax in the observance of the rules of their 
religion, eating in any Sudra’s house, drinking spirits, and generally eating 
flesh. The Linga Balijas are on the contrary most particular not to do 
any of these things. The name is said to be derived from ja-ga-nam, 
roots conveying the meaning of birth, motion, and life, and referring 
to the religion which sprung up, progresses, and will never die. 

Jhégi.—The members of this caste are, like the Ddasaris, itinerant 
jugglers and beggars. They seem to have come from Mysore, and have 
the head of their caste in Bangalore. They are divided into those who 
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sell beads and those who keep pigs. They are dexterous snake charmers, 
and pretend to a profound knowledge of charms and medicine ; but their 
habits are filthy and their customs low. They have no restrictions 
regarding food, may eat in any Sudra’s house, and allow widows to live 
in concubinage, only exacting a small money penalty and prohibiting her 
from washing herself with turmeric water. Their marriage customs are 
somewhat peculiar. The wedding booth must contain twelve posts, and 
both bride and bridegroom must present four sheep and ten pots to the 
assembled guests. Should either fail, he or she receives three blows in 
the hand, is fined Rupees 3, and has cow-dung and water poured upon the 
head. Part of the fine goes to the head of the caste, and the rest is spent 
in liquor, with which the party make merry. 

Vatluva.—These are supposed to be the descendants of Tiruvalluvar, 
the celebrated Tamil poet, who was the son of a Brahman by a Pariah 
woman. He had two brothers and four sisters by the same parents, 
named Kapilar, Adigamdn, Uppai, Orruvai, Avvaiyér, and Valli, all 
celebrated for learning, but only Valluvar and Avvaiyér produced books 
which are considered eminent. Tiruvalluvar refused to acknowledge the 
distinctions of caste, and succeeded in obtaining a Velldla woman as his 
wife, from whom the Valluvas say they have their descent. As their 
ancestor amused himself in the intervals between his studies by weaving, 
they often employ themselves in mending torn linen, but chiefly 
live by astrology and by being the priests of Pariahs and officiating at 
their funerals and marriages, though some refuse to take part in the 
former inauspicious ceremony, and leave the duty to those whom they 
consider impure Valluvas, called Pariah Tadas. By other castes the 
Valluvas are regarded as Pariahs. There are both followers of Vishnu 
and Siva among them: the former greatly reverence the Alwar kite, the 
vehicle of Vishnu, and are often called Alwdr Désaris. Both Sivaites 
and Vishnuvites eat together, but do not intermarry. Unlike Pariahs 
they forbid remarriage of widows and even polygamy, and all males 
above twelve years of age wear the sacred thread. 

Banda and Mondi.—These two names seem to be applied to one and the 
same class of beggars, who lay no claim to a religious character. Though 
regarded as Sudras, it is difficult to think them such as they are black and 
filthy in their appearance and disgusting in their habits. Happily their 
numbers are few; they wander about singing or rather warbling, for they 
utter no articulate words, and if money or grain be not given to them, they 
have recourse to compulsion. Theimplements of their trade are knives and 
ordure. With the former they cut themselves until they draw blood, and 
the latter they throw into the house or shop of the person who proves 
uncharitable. They appear to possess the power of vomiting at pleasure, 
and use it to disgust people into a compliance with their demands ; some- 
times they lie in the street, covering the entire face with dust, keeping, it 
is said, their eyes open the while, and breathing through the dust. Kven- 
tually they always succeed by some of these means in extorting what they 
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consider their dues. Their own story of their origin is that their ancestor 
was a shepherd, who had both his legs cut off by robbers in ajungle. The 
king of the country in compassion directed that every one should pay him 
and his descendants (originally called nondi or lame) a small amount of 
money or grain. This has ever since been so persistently demanded, that 
the names Banda (tricksy knave) and Mondi (troublesome fellow) have been 
applied tothem. They are divided into bands having the exclusive right to 
collect alms within a particular tract. Thus one party works the Vellore 
Taluk with its head-quarters at Virinjipuram, and all the Vellore 
merchants are expected to give them Anna 1} twice a year, while village 
householders have to pay four measures of grain per annum. They 
recognize the authority of a headman living at Conjeeveram, and profess 
to have the same form of worship as other Hindus, though they seem 
too degraded to care much about the subject of religion. Adultery in 
the caste is punished by a fine of Rupees 6 imposed upon both offenders, 
but if a Mondi woman has been honoured by the attentions of a Sudra, a 
nominal fine of Annas 4 is demanded from her. 

Bhatturdzu.—These seem originally to have been the bards who sung 
the praises of the various petty rajahs and poligars of the country ; but 
their employment in this way has greatly fallen off, and they now live by 
cultivation and by singing the fabulous traditions current regarding the 
different Sudra castes at their marriages and other ceremonies, having 
probably invented most of them. They profess to be Kshatrias and wear 
the sacred thread, but it is known that several are Mussulmans or members 
of other castes, who, possessing an aptitude for extempore versification, 
were taken by réjahs to sing their praises and so called themselves Bhat- 
turézus. They resemble the Raézus in their customs, but are said to bury 
their dead. They are most numerous in the Chittoor Taluk. 

Bhatiuturaka.—A few of this very intelligent and educated criminal 
class are found in the north-west of the Chandragiri Taluk and in 
the north of Punganir. They arereally Mahommedans, but never worship 
according to the rules of that religion and know little about its tenets. 
They have no employment save cheating, and in this they are incom- 
parably clever. They speak several languages with perfect fluency, 
have often studied Sanskrit, and are able to personate any caste. Having 
marked down a well-to-do householder, they take an opportunity of 
entering his service and succeed at lastin gaining his confidence ; then 
they abuse it by absconding with what they can lay hands upon. They 
often take to false coining and forgery, pretend to know medicine, to have 
the power of making gold or precious stones, or of turning currency notes 
into others of higher value. In this way they make expeditions and 
accumulate large sums of money, which they squander in their villages 
on their return. Their character is very well known, but their cunning 
such that it is not easy to detect them. 

Bhégam, Telugu; Dési or Dévaddsi, Tamil.—Theseare the dancing girls 
of the Hindu temples and their offspring. Originally they are said to 
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have been a body of vestal virgins, whose duty it was to fetch water, 
sweep the temple, and ornament its floor with devices in rice-flour; but 
after a time they became degraded in moral character, and this was 
acquiesced in, as it was considered a means of protecting respectable 
women from insult. They are without exception prostitutes, and some, 
who are attached to temple establishments, dance and sing before the 
idol, fan him, and hold before him the sacred light called ‘“‘ Kumbhérati.” 
Their sons are often musicians and teachers of dancing, but many after 
attaining manhood call themselves Balijas, and taking a wife from that 
caste, settle down respectably. They are called in Telugu Bhégam because 
they are women of pleasure (bhégam), and in Tamil Dasi or Dévadasi 
(servants of god), on account of their occupation in temples. Temple 
dancing girls receive a fixed allowance out of the endowment, and some 
are the concubines of one of the priests or of some native of consideration, 
while others are common women, as are all who do not serve in the temple. 
Though they are not allowed to marry, they go through a marriage 
ceremony which is rather a costly one. Sometimes a wealthy native 
bears the expense, makes large presents to the bride, and receives her 
first faycars. Where no such opportunity presents itself, a sword or other 
weapon represents the bridegroom, and an imaginary nuptial ceremony is 
pérformed, after which the woman is free to associate with castemen, 
“but not with foreigners or outcastes, though some are not particular in 
this respect. Should the Bhéga woman have no daughter, she invariably 
adopts one, usually paying a price for her—the Kykala caste being the 
ordinary one from which to take a child; but boys are never adopted. 
Daughters follow their mother’s trade and inherit her appointment in the 
temple if she should hold one. Most of this class are well to do and 
some very wealthy, having large stores of jewels for personal adornment. 
Since they may not marry, they can never become widows, and are on this 
account called ‘ dirga sumangalis’ or perpetual matrons. One of the 
chief desires of a Hindu bride is to be a sumangali all her life, and to 
attain this object her new cloths and tali are at her marriage passed 
round, to be touched and blessed by all the sumangalis present. Those who 
have been long in this happy state are held to be better able to confer 
the blessing of lengthened sumangalihood than younger married women, 
but a dancing girl who can never be a widow has the greatest power of 
blessing the bride. One of this class is therefore always her companion, 
a sort of head bridesmaid, and she further gives her hints as to how she 
should behave to secure her husband’s affection by graceful movements 
and other blandishments. The lower sorts of Sudras are most supersti- 
tious on this subject, and always try to purchase their télis from some 
dancing girl. Bhégams can eat in any house except that of a Pariah, 
Chuckler, or Mahommedan. 
Adapdpa.—This name signifies maidservant, and is applied to the per- 
si female servants in the houses of some of the Zemindars and Poligars 
_ of the district. Originally they were women seized by force in war or girls 
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found without protectors on the estate, who were taken under the chief’s 
protection and made his slaves. They were used for cooking, nursing, and 
other such domestic services, but were also prostitutes to the people about 
the palace. Now they are no longer slaves, but consider it improper to 
desert the family, calling themselves ‘ Nagari biddalu,’ or children of the 
palace. A few have sought other employment in consequence of the 
inability of their masters to support them ; the men take to different 
employments, and the women become concubines or prostitutes. While 
attached to the palace they are always well treated, fed and clothed. 

Dommera.—This is a nomad class of acrobats, who in many respects 
recall the gipsies to mind, and raise the suggestion that their name 
may possibly be connected with Dom, a recognized form of Rom or 
Romani among the gipsy tribes. Both men and women are very clever 
tumblers and tight-rope dancers, exhibiting their feats as they wander 
about the country. They speak Telugu, Mahratti, and Hindustani, but not 
generally Tamil, and are regarded as Sudras. They are a predatory 
class, great drunkards, and of most dissolute habits. The women often 
practise prostitution. 

Sugdii, Lambddi, or Brinjérii—These names seem to be applied 
to one and the same class of people, though a distinction is made. 
The Sugélis are those who have permanently settled in the district, in 
some villages of the Punganir Zemindari, and in the Palmanér Taluk ; 
the Lambédis are those who commonly pass through from the coast to 
Mysore; and the Brinjéris appear to be those who come down from 
Hyderabad or the Central Provinces. Their language, here often called 
Sugéli, appears to be a mixture of Hindustani and Mahratti. Of the 
bands which pass through the district little is known, except that they 
carry grain to the coast and salt into the interior upon large numbers of 
pack bullocks, and that they are great thieves. What their religious 
belief is it is difficult to discover, but the head of the gang appears to be 
regarded with great reverence and credited with supernatural powers. 
He is believed to rule the gang most rigorously and to have the power 
of life and death over its members. Like the Sugdlis they are strong 
and robust and the younger women rather good looking, but a hard life 
soon destroys all pretensions to beauty in the middle-aged. The women 
wear very gaudy clothing embroidered in various colours, pink being 
the favourite, and these clothes they never wash, but cast away when they 
are too tattered to be worn longer. They also adorn themselves with 
strings of cowries and bangles of brass work or bone in large numbers. 
Of the Sugélis, who form the sole population of their villages in Punga- 
nfr and Palmanér, more definite information can be had. They are 
divided into four classes, the Bukia, Karamathoth, Mudu, and Vakadoth 
Sugélis. All worship the Tirupati sw4mi and also two saktis called 
Kosa sakti and Méni sakti. Some three hundred years ago, they say 
that there was a feud between the Bukia and Madu Sugélis, and in a 
combat many were killed on both sides; but the widows of only two of 
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the men who died were willing to perform séti, in consequence of which 
they have been deified, and, are now worshipped as saktis by all the 
divisions. They are further divided into gangs called ‘tanda,’ each with 
a headman or naik, after whom the tanda is named. Their marriage 
ceremonies last for three days; on the first an intoxicating beverage 
compounded of bhang leaves, jaggery, and other things, is mixed and 
drunk. When all are merry the bridegroom’s parents bring Rupees 38 
and four bullocks to those of the bride, and after presenting them, the 
bridegroom is allowed to tie a square silver bottu or téli to the bride’s 
neck, and the marriage is complete ; but the next two days must be spent 
in drinking and feasting. At the conclusion of the third day the bride 
is arrayed in gay new clothes and goes to the bridegroom’s house driving 
a bullock before her. Upon the birth of the first male child a second 
silver bottu is tied to the mother’s neck, and a third when a second son 
is born ; when a third is added to the family the three bottus are welded 
together, after which no additions are made. Daughters do not count. 
Married women are moreover distinguished from the unmarried in that 
they wear their bangles between the elbow and shoulder, while the 
unmarried have them between the elbow and wrist. Unmarried girls 
may wear black bead anklets, which are taken off at marriage, at which 
time they first assume the ravvakei or jacket. Matrons also use an 
earring called guriki to distinguish them from widows or unmarried girls, 
The marriage of widows is not allowed, but on payment of Rupees 15 
and three buffaloes to her family, who take charge of her children, a 
widow may be taken by any man as a concubine, and her children are 
considered legitimate. Even during her husband’s life a woman may 
desert him for any one else, the latter paying the husband the cost of the 
original marriage ceremony. The Sugdlis burn the married, but bury all 
others, and have no ceremonies after death for the rest of the soul of the 
deceased. They have no tradition of their origin, but this is supplied by 
the Vagirivélus. Their name is by some said to be a corruption of 
Sup4ri (areca nut), because they formerly traded largely in this. Now 
they ostensibly live by selling firewood, but make their chief income by 
dacoity. Many have of late years been convicted and transported for 
this offence, and their predatory inclinations have thus been greatly 
checked. 

Vagirivélu.—This is the name, in their own language, of a class 
which lives by trapping birds. They have no Telugu name, but are 
called “hunters who hide behind a bullock” (yeddu marigé véta- 
g4ndlu), or in Hindustani P4radhi and Mir shikéri. Their language is 
a mixture of Telugu and Urdu, and they say that they are Kshatrias of 
descent similar to that of the Sugélis, but unlike the latter they all take 
the title Singh. They state that many years ago in R&jputdna there 
lived two brothers, the elder of whom was dull and the younger smart. 
One day they happened to be driving a bullock along a path by the side 
of a pool of water when they surprised Sitha bathing. The younger 
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brother hid behind his bullock, but the elder wastoo stupid to conceal 
himself, and so both were observed by the goddess, who was much annoyed 
and banished them to Southern India. The elder she ordered to live by 
carrying goods about the country on pack bullocks, and the younger to 
catch birds by means of two snares, which she obligingly formed from 
hair plucked from under her arm. Consequently the Vagirivélus never 
shave that portion of their body. In appearance they do not resemble 
the Sug4lis, being much darker, if possible dirtier, and not so well dressed. 
The women generally hawk about needles, while the men trap birds with 
the aid of hair snares and a bullock, behind which they crouch and 
imitate the cries of birds in a most perfect manner. The caste is divided 
into “tandas”’ or gangs named after its head or Métd. There is only 
one gang in this district, of whom the head is Lélman. The head- 
quarters is in Vardéreddipalle in the Chittoor Taluk, but parties go out 
with bullocks and booths to hunt their range, which includes North Arcot, 
Tripattir, and Vaniambédi in Salem. When unsuccess&1 in the 
profession, they take to begging, and one of the names they give them- 
selves is bhikkari or beggar. Two or three times in the year all the parties 
assemble at Varddéreddipalle for worship. The objects of this are three 
saktis called Mahan Ké4li, Chdmandi, and Méhamméy, represented by 
small silver figures which Lalman has, from the poverty of the gang, had 
to mortgage to a Reddi of the village, who lends them to the gang for 
the few days of the festival. In their other customs they rather resemble 
the Sugélis, but the services of a Brahman are necessary for the marriage 
of an eldest daughter, while the M6t6 performs the ceremony for the 
rest. A dowry of Rupees 19 is due to the bride’s mother, but need not 
be paid at once, though the mother-in-law causes much unpleasantness 
if she is kept waiting long. For three years, or until a child is born, the 
bridegroom must live with his mother-in-law, and after that may set up 
for himself. They are better behaved than the Sugdlis and probably 
less immoral in their ways. 

Wodda.—These are the navvies of the country, quarrying stone, sinking 
wells, constructing tank bunds, and executing other kinds of earthwork 
more rapidly than any other class, so that they have got almost 
a monopoly of the trade. They are Telugu people, who came originally 
from Orissa, whence their name. A legend is current among them to 
the effect that when Siva and Parvati were one sultry day walking upon 
the earth, they got very thirsty and hot. The drops’ of perspiration 
which fell from Siva were by him changed into a man with a pick and 
crowbar, while those falling from Parvati turned into a woman carrying 
a baské. The man and woman quickly sunk a well, with the cooling 
waters of which the god and goddess refreshed themselves, and in 
gratitude promised the labourers certain gifts, the nature of which is not 
now known, but neither was satisfied and both grumbled, which so 
incensed Siva that he cursed them and vowed that they and their 
descendants should live by the sweat of their brows. To this the 
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Woddas attribute their poverty and laborious life. Were they more 
temperate, they might be in very good circumstances, but as soon as they 
have earned a small sum, they strike work and have a merry-making, 
in which all get much intoxicated, and the carouse continues as long as 
the funds last. They are very ignorant, not being able even to calculate 
how much work they have done, and trusting altogether to their 
employer’s honesty. They are an open-hearted, good-natured lot, with 
loose morals and no restrictions regarding food, but they are proud and 
will only eat in the houses of the higher castes, though most Sudras look 
down upon them. Polygamy and divorce are freely allowed to men, and 
women are only restricted from changing partners after having had 
eighteen already ; even this limit is not set to the men. Most of them 
are Vishnuvites, but some, as might be expected from their tribal legend, 
worship Siva and his consort. 

Uppara.—This people greatly resemble the Woddas in appearance, 
customs, and manner of earning a living, but they usually speak Tamil 
and are said to be the descendants of a Wodda by a Tamil concubine. 

Médara.—This caste works in bamboo, weaving winnows, baskets, and 
mats, or making tatties. The origin of the name is not understood, but 
they say that their ancestor was produced under the following circum- 
stances. Pérvati once wanted to perform the ceremony called gourinému, 
and wanting a winnow for that purpose, was at a loss to know how to get 
one. She asked Siva to produce a man who could make one, and Siva 
ordered his riding-ox, Vrishd4bam, to produce such a person by chewing. 
Vrish4bam complied, and the ancestor of the Médaras being informed of 
the goddess’ want, took the serpent which formed Siva’s necklace, and 
going to a hill planted its head on the ground. <A bamboo at once 
sprung up from the spot, which, after returning the snake to its owner, 
the man used for making a winnow. The snake-like root of the bamboo 
is regarded as a proof of the truth of this story. 

In North Arcot there are many Médaras, chiefly living in the large 
towns or in villages near bamboo-covered hills. Both sexes work together. 
In their manners they resemble other Sudra castes, and are usually 
considered a respectable class. Telugu is their ordinary language. 

Korava, Telugu; Koracha, Tamil.—These people are said to have the 
same legend about their origin as the Médaras have, but are greatly 
looked down upon by the latter. Most of them are very degraded in 
their manners : possibly they are an illegitimate branch of the Médaras. 
They speak a mixture of Telugu and Tamil, and usually itinerate, 
trading in salt, drugs and other goods, which they carry upon donkeys 
or bullocks. Besides this the women weave mats and baskets, and the men 
pilfer. They are a black, uncivilized set, with strange customs regarding 
the sexes, selling or pledging their wives and unmarried daughters, 
taking them back upon redemption of the pledge, with any children 
born in the interval, and treating them as though nothing peculiar had 
happened. They are professed thieves, and when any male is sentenced 
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to imprisonment, the wife selects another partner for the period of her 
husband’s absence, going back to him on his release with all her children, 
who are considered his. This, however, is only the case with the K4ttu 
Koravas who wander about the country. Many of the caste have 
become more civilized and live in villages, being known as Ur (village) 
Koravas. They have no association with their ruder brethren, and live 
by cultivation or trade, while their women are the tattooers of the 
country. 

There are three sub-divisions in the caste, viz., Uppu, Debba and 
Mucchu or Shikari Koravas. The first trade in salt and the women sell 
curry leaves, the second like Médaras work in bamboo, and the third 
generally barter jungle produce. Of these the Mucchu Koravas are 
perhaps the most criminal, though there is not much to choose between 
them. They have few restrictions as to food, eating mice and cats, but 
not dogs. Each gang has a headman, and marriage is usually confined 
to the gang. Burial and not cremation is practised. The name is by 
some said to be connected with the Tamil word “ Kurei”’ (low) and by 
others with “ Kurincha” (confined), because they live chiefly in the 
confined space near hills. 

Irula.—This is a jungle tribe, many members of which have deserted 
their forest haunts and taken to agriculture in the neighbouring villages, 
but the majority still keeps to the hills, living upon roots and wild 
animals, and bartering forest produce for a few rags or a small amount 
of grain. When opportunity offers they indulge in cattle theft and 
robbery. 

The Irulas ordinarily speak Tamil, but use words among themselves 
which appear to have some connection with Canarese, and it seems 
probable that they are representatives of Kurrumba refugees, who took 
to the hilly country of Téndimandalam after their overthrow by the 
Chélas. They much resemble the Yéndédis, who, however, being found in 
the more northern forests, talk Telugu with a little bad Canarese. The 
name Irula is supposed to be connected with the Tamil word “ irul,” 
darkness, and to refer either to the darkness of their complexions, or the 
fact of their living in dark, secluded places. 

The Irulas appear to have no divisions among themselves, and disclaim 
with scorn any connection with the Yan4dis, whom they hate. Their 
aversion is such that they will not even allow a Yanédi to see them 
eating. 

They offer worship to the Sapta Kannikas or seven virgins, or to a 
single deity called Kanniaman, whom they represent in the form of an 
earthenware oil lamp, which they often place under the Bandéri, a tree 
regarded by them as sacred. These lamps are made by ordinary village 
potters, who, however, are obliged to knead the clay with their hands and 
not with their feet. Sometimes they place these representations of their 
goddess in a secluded cave, but wherever they may placethem, no 
Pariah or Yan4di can be allowed to approach. The chief occasion of 
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worship, as with the Kurrubas and Yéanddis, is at the head-shaving 
ceremony of children. All children at these times who are aged less than 
ten years are collected, and the maternal uncle of each cuts off one lock 
of hair, which is fastened to a régi tree bough. 

They rarely contract marriages, the voluntary association of men and 
‘women being terminable at the will of either. The more civilized, 

Nyever, imitate the Hindu cultivating castes by tying a gold bead, 
strung on a thread, round the bride’s neck, but the marriage tie thus 
formed is easily broken. They always bury their dead, and on the 
second or third day sprinkle milk and boiled rice over the grave. This 
too appears to be in imitation of the Hindu castes. 

A few Irulas are credited with supernatural powers, and are applied 
to by low Sudras for advice. The ceremony is called “suthi” or 
“rangam.” The medium affects to be possessed by the goddess, and 
utters unmeaning sounds, being, they say, unconscious all the while. A 
few of his companions pretend to understand with difficulty the meaning 
of his words, and interpret them to the inquirer. 

The Irulas never allow any sort of music during their ceremonies, nor 
will they wear shoes, or cover their body with more than the scantiest 
rag. Even in the coldest and dampest weather they prefer the warmth 
of a fire to that of a cumbly. They refuse even to cover an infant with 
a cloth, but dig a small hollow in the ground, and lay the newly born in 
it upon a few leaves of the Bandari tree. 

Yénddi.—This caste is divided into two classes, the frog-eaters and the 
non-frog-eaters, of whom thesecondis alone found in this district, the first 
being confined to Nellore, and much looked down upon by the Yénédis 
of North Arcot, who will not even suffer them to touch their pots. Of 
course they do not eat together or intermarry. In this district, however, 
the caste dces not scruple to eat rats, squirrels, and other small animals 
found in the woods. They are very primitive in their habits, living 
entirely in the jungles, where they collect firewood, roots, barks, honey, 
&c. Their ordinary food consists of roots, fruits and honey, and when 
they kill game, they merely burn or scorch it and consume it more or less, 
raw. 

Much in the Yénddis’ ways and customs connects them with the 
Kurruba caste. Their language appears to be a very corrupt Canarese, 
degenerated most probably by separation from other Canarese tribes for 
generations. They are divided into gangs of about 200 or 300, each 
with a headman, but all the gangs worship one deity known to them as 
Chentsu. This calls to mind the not dissimilar jungle tribe of that 
name found in the Kurnool forests. It appears very probable that 
their deity was some renowned ancestor, now deified in the same fashion 
that the Kurrubas have deified their ancestral heroes. Chentsu is 
worshipped under the form of a handful of clay squeezed and put upon a 
smal] platform of earth under an drika tree, which they consider as 
sacred. The lump of earth is sprinkled with turmeric powder and offered 
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flowers, leaves, and cooked or soaked rice, but this ceremony is only per- 
formed once a week, on Friday, by the very pious, and the ordinary Y4nédi 
worships at no other time than at marriages, funerals, soothsayings, and 
the head-shaving ceremony of children. At this last ceremony the 
assembled guests eat the rice, and then the maternal uncle of each child 
cuts off one lock of hair and ties it to a bough of the drika tree. For 
this he is given two annas and a yard of cloth, and the head is then clean 
shaved. ‘The children are next taken to a spot dedicated to the god- 
desses Ankamma and Poléramma, about whom the Yanddis know 
nothing except that they were not originally worshipped by the tribe. 
To these goddesses a fowl is offered, the only instance of animal sacrifice 
in the caste. During the worship of Chentsu all the devotees abstain 
from animal food, and take only one meal of roots or fruit in each day. 
On the evening of the shaving ceremony they light torches and indulge 
in wild dances around a tall pile of leaves and flowers which they set 
up in some open spot in the forest. 

The same sort of worship takes place at marriages, which are only 
contracted by adults. The bridegroom approaches the bride, and placing 
his right foot upon her right foot, ties a “ bottu” around her neck. 
Then each pours a handful of rice upon the other’s head three times, and 
the ceremony is complete. It has, however, no binding force, and is 
often or generally dispensed with. Husbands or wives may desert one 
another whenever, and as often as, they please without suffering in reputa- 
tion. Caste discipline is very lax, excommunication or fining being 
altogether unknown. Like the Nilgiri Kurrumbas the Yanédis are 
regarded as possessing magical powers, and are often applied to for 
fortune-telling, spells, and such exercises of their power by members of 
the lower castes. The act of soothsaying is called “ rangam pettédi.” 
The soothsayer kindles a fire before a “‘ Chentsu,” to which he offers 
flowers and leaves but not rice. Then he and his wife sit on opposite 
sides of the fire, and the husband drumming upon a drum, pretends to be 
inspired, and sings a song in praise of his deity, the wife chiming in with 
a chorus. He then predicts in song the good or bad fortune of the 
person who has applied to him. How their other magical performances 
are carried out, and to what extent, it seems difficult to learn. 

The Yaénddis both bury and burn their dead, but the former was 
probably the original custom. arly on the following morning cooked 
rice is offered to the shade of the deceased at the spot of burial or 
cremation, and is eaten by those present. On the eighth day a lump of 
clay is put up and worshipped with flowers, leaves, and rice, and the 
assembled people dance round it. The clay on this occasion, however, 
represents not Chentsu but the deceased, another argument in favour of 
considering the Yanédi deity to be one of their ancestors. The dance 
and feasting upon the rice last all night, and early next morning all the 
assembled relatives go home and bathe. 

They are a simple people and naturally truthful, but without much 
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affection even for their children, who are made to shift for themselves 
as soon as possible. They are very timid and eatremely selfish, the 
result of their hard life, in which each man and woman finds it difficult 
to obtain means of subsistence for himself or herself without being 
burdened with the duty of providing for another. 

Some consider that the Irulas are a branch of the Ydnddis, who have 
separated and taken to the more southern country, Itis by no means 
improbable that this is so. 

Médiga, Telugu; Chakili, Tamil.—The occupation of this caste is 
leather working, in whith they had the monopoly until the Mahommedans 
and Labbays appeared upon the scene. Whether they or the Pariahs are 
the lowest is a subject of dispute between the two classes, but by others 
they are considered as about equally low, and not caste people at all, and 
are not therefore allowed to ascend the Tirupati hill, enter the portico of 
a pagoda, or walk in the streets of a Brahman village. The Médigas 
will not take food or water from Pariahs, nor the latter from the former, 
@ prejudice which is taken advantage of in the Kélahastri RAéjah’sstables 
to prevent theft of gram by the Pariah horsekeepers, the raw gram 
being sprinkled with water by Madigas in the sight of the Pariahs. 

The caste is divided into Telugus and Tamilians, but originally the 
language common to all seems to have been ‘Telugu, while that of the 
Pariahs was Tamil. Other divisions are three in number, viz., Chintddu, 
Malten, and Takkali. All of these can eat together but not intermarry. 
Their caste disputes are usually referred to a head man called Nattan, of 
the Palli caste. Their only tradition refers to one Arundhati, a Médiga 
maiden, whom, they say, the rishi Agastayya considered fit to be his wife. 
Proud of this distinction, the cobblers often call themselves Arundhati’s 
easte. They are very filthy in their habits, eat almost anything, and 
drink to excess. A widow may not remarry, but can live in concu- 
binage without any disgrace. At marriages the bridegroom has to provide 
thirty-five new pots and a sum of Rupees 5, which is spent in drink con- 
sumed by the guests. The ceremony is performed by their own priests, 
for no Brahman will approach their haunts. They are the drummers 
and horn-blowers of their village, their horn being called ‘ bankha’ and 
their drum ‘thappatei,’ but their main occupation is tanning and leather 
working, and they usually claim the privilege of taking free of payment 
the hides of all animals dying in the village, and are not always above 
increasing the death-rate by means of poison. 

Pariah, Tamil; Mala, Telugu —This caste is very largely represented 
in the district, forming 20 per cent. of the population. Most of them 
are Tamilians, but a few Telugus are found in the northern taluks and 
among the domestic servants of Europeans and East Indians. The 
Tamilians have three divisions, Thangalam, Vellam, and Konga, of which 
the first is the highest, and the last not largely represented. The Vellam 
Pariahs are those who do scavengering work, which the Thangalams 
refuse to do. Both Vellams and Konga Pariahs eat cows that have died 
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a natural death, while Thangalams only eat such as have been slaughtered. 
The Thangalams profess to have once been a very respectable class and 
still wear the thread at weddings and funerals, while the other divisions 
never assume it. The Thangalams are sometimes called Maridhs in 
consequence of the following story. A certain serpent lived in an ant- 
hill in a forest, and used to drink the milk of a cow created by the swémi 
for its support. At last the cow died and the sw4mi ordered the ancestor 
of the Thangalams to cook food for it. While he was doing this the 
sw4mi turned aside, and the Thangalam took the opportunity of stealing 
a morsel of flesh, but the swdmi perceived his action and cried Marifthé 
(do not conceal). For his misconduct he and his descendants were 
doomed to perpetual degradation. 

Among the lower class of Vellam Pariahs, who are the village toties, 
the following legend is current, accounting for the perquisites which they 
get for performing the menial work of the village. When Adi Sésha 
was supporting the earth, he became weary and prayed to Siva for assis- 
tance. Siva ordered a Pariah to beat upon his drum and cry “let the 
ripe decay.” The Pariah enquired what should be his reward, and was 
granted the following privileges, viz.. man kali (reward for burning 
corpses), sm tuni (the cloth with which the corpse is covered), véyuk- 
karisi (the rice in the corpse’s mouth), punda shéru (boiled rice), and 
shittu kali (fee for bringing firewood). This seemed to the Pariah 
very little, and so to increase the death-rate and consequently his perqui- 
sites, he cried “let the ripe and the unripe decay.” The swdmi remon- 
etrated with him, for the result of his cry was that children and the 
middle-aged among men died. The man pleaded poverty, and was given 
four additional privileges, viz., a merkél to measure grain, a rod to 
measure the ground, a scythe to cut grass, and the privilege of carrying 
the karagam-pot when annually running over the village boundary. All 
the above privileges still belong to the village Vetties, who receive fees for 
performing the duties referred to in the legend. 

Among the Telugus there are four divisions, of which the highest, which 
corresponds to the Thangalam Pariahs, is that of the Reddi Boyi Malas, 
who only eat slaughtered cows. The Boyi Malas are the next, and eat 
cattle that die from disease, as do the Pékandti Boyi and the Murrikinéti 
Boyi Malas. The last named are the lowest, performing scavenger’s work 
and corresponding to the Vellam Pariahs among the Tamilians. 

The members of all these classes marry only among themselves, and 
will not eat with others, except the Reddi Boyi and the Boyi Mélas, who 
seem willing both to intermarry and to eat together. Both Telugus 
and Tamils bury their dead. At their marriages no religious service 
takes place, but guests assemble, the priest sings songs to an accompani- 
ment upon a drum, and some of the guests dance. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the bridegroom ties the tali to the bride’s neck, while all 
his friends clap their hands loudly. The shape of the téli used by the 
Telugus and the Tamilians differ. Among the Telugus both bride and 
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bridegroom have a piece of string tied round their right wrists. Their 
priests are called Valluva, Thddar, Panddéram, and Sanjivi. Some of 
these do not eat meat, ‘but will accept rice and eat it. 

The Telugu classes nominally worship Vishnu and the Tamilians Siva, 
but really they worship the female deities called Mériétha, K4li, Ponni- 
ammél, and Mandiammél, in whose little temples they offer rice, flowers, 
turmeric, &c. Very many Pariahs have become Christians of late years, 
and these of course only marry among themselves, 

The Tamil name Pariah is said to be connected with the word “ parei,”’ 
a drum on which they perform. The term Mala seems to have no parti- 
cular significance. 

Mussulmans.—These number rather more than 60,000, the greater 
proportion being found in the taluks of Arcot, Gudiydétam, and Vellore. 
Almost all are in religion Sunees, recognizing the succession not only of 
Ali, but of Usman, Ummer, and Abu Bakker as well, and admitting 
traditions. As a class they are ignorant, poor, and idle, but a few are 
successful and wealthy traders. The common occupation of the lower 
orders is petty trading or service as sepoys, constables, and peons. More 
than half of their number are, or call themselves, Shéyks; of the rest 
10,000 are Syuds, 6,000 Pétans, and 1,200 Moghuls. 

Labbay.—These are upwards of 25,000 in number, all of them engaged 
in trade of some sort. By the Mussulmans they are looked down 
upon as the offspring of men of their caste by Hindu mothers, and 
doubtless many of them are of such descent. Some of the Labbays, how- 
ever, assert that, like the Moplahs of the western coast, they are the 
descendants of trading Arabs by Hindus. The Nevéyets (a very respect- 
able section of Mussulmans) believe that the Labbays are the offspring of 
the Abyssinian slaves whom their ancestors brought from Arabia about 
a thousand years ago. The name is clearly of Arabic origin, being a 
corruption of Labbaik, ‘here I am,” the exclamation of a servant when 
called by his master, and this corroborates the Nevdyets’ account. They 
are very partivular Mahommedans, and many belong to the Wahébi 
section. Adhering to the rule of the Koran, most of them refuse to lend 
money at interest, but get over the difficulty by taking a share in the 
profits derived by others from their loans. They are, as a rule, well to do 
and excellently housed. The first thing a Labbay does is to build himself 
a commodious tiled dwelling, and the next to provide himself with gay 
attire. In dress they resemble the Hindus, but wear a peculiar fez-like 
cap made of coloured grasses. They seem to have a prejudice against 
repairing houses, and prefer letting them go to ruin and building new 
ones. The Mussulmans appear to entertain similar ideas on this point. 


39 
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CHAPTER VI. 
INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tus is the chief industry of the district, occupying the whole or part 
of the attention of fully 75 per cent. of the people, and yielding, except 
in years of famine, not only food sufficient for the entire population, 
but also a large surplus for export. 

A great proportion of the agricultural population are not themselves 
holders of land, but serve for wages, or cultivate the lands of large 
holders on condition of sharing the produce. Statistics showing t..e 
actual number of tenants are not available for the zemindari estates, 
but for the ryotwari taluks the following statement has been pre- 














































pared :— 
1856-57. 1961-62. 1866-67. 1871-72, 1877-78. ; 
Amount of Puttah. oe 
Assess- Assess- Assess- Assess- Assess- 
No. | ment. | N | ‘ment. | No ment. | NO | ‘ment. | No | ment. 
BS, RS. RS. BS. | 
Under 10Rs._...| 75,222) 2,88,453} 107,275 89,205} 3,11,236) 125,834) 4,65,578) 156,006} 8,45,263 
{ From 10 to 30 9d eee $2,887 5,383,650 $5,218 5,79,419 24,878 4,17,248 39,528 6,59,787 31,611 4, 799 
| From 30 to 650 ,, os 8,840} 3,387,261 7,360| 2,'75,258 4,982) 1,80,578 9,381; $,39,014 5,729] 1,88,966 
| From 50 to 100,, ...| 5,455] 8,59,758| 8,500| 2,83,714| 2,191| 1,41,486| 4,757] 3,10,279| 9,554 1,564,400 
' From 100 to 200,,  .. 1,516 pe peal ot earaas sod aeeial Aheal as 
3 t] f ) 3 > J 550 
From 200 to 250 ,, wie 182 40,465 acai 
From 250 to 500 ,, as 18 8,944 48 24 7,879 93 29,657' 20 8,243 
From 500 to 1,000 92 eee eee ass ll 2 1,211 13 8,078 5 3,022 
Upwards of 1,000 ,, 1 1,176 
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121,739) 11,20,667| 180,693) 19,57,943) 1,986,424) 11,603,988 
11,20,667| 130,196) 12,19,559) 119,562) 6,638,057 
6 08,348} 50,497) 7,388,384) 76,862] 5,30,87_ 
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Total ..| 124,015) 17,74,811| 154,256) 15,091,404 











Single vss eae wae | 100,869] 12,87,802| 119,968 
Joint eee oes ° aoe 28,146 4,98,009 34,288 


10,97,743) 121,789 
4,98,661| 39,645 
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From this it is apparent that the number of holders of land under 
Government has been steadily increasing, and within the last thirty 
years has nearly doubled, though the area under the plough has not 
increased in anything like the same proportion. It therefore follows that 
each ryot’s holding is on an average smaller now than it used formerly to 
be. This appears very clearly from a comparison of each class of puttahs, 
the number paying to Government between Rupees 500 and Rupees 
1,000, and between Rupees 250 and Rupees 500, having, since 1860, 
fallen from 11 to 5 and from 48 to 20 respectively, while puttahs paying 
less than Rupees 10 have been more than doubled since 1856. Of the 
196,424 puttahs held in 1877-78, no less than 76,862 stood in the names 
of two or more persons jointly, and many of these have no doubt divided 
their common property without taking the trouble to apply for separate 
puttahs. In all probability the number of independent tenants under 
Government in the ryotwari taluks does not fall far short of 225,000. 
Taking, however, the actual number of puttahs held singly and jointly, 
it appears that the average extent of a holding is 3} acres, and its 
assessment slightly over Rupees 9. Of the land in occupation only a 
third is irrigated : the assessment for irrigated land amounts to Rupees 
5-11-1, and for unirrigated to Rupees 1-6-2, not a large proportion to 
pay out of the value of the gross produce yielded. In anicut-fed villages 
the assessments are at present ridiculously low and might well be 
doubled. 


For means of irrigation the ryots of North Arcot are fairly well off, 
since the Government taluks contain the following :— 

















Taluks. Tanks. | Channels.| Wells. | Remarks. 
Chandragiri ee as 97 208 P 7 
Chittoor .. i e 720 307 10,052 | 
Palmanér .. vs oe 624 58 415 || 
Gudiyétam - es 116 229 2,998 
The number of wells 
Waéléja oe - 486 75 9,405 is certainly under- 
stated. 
Arcot es sia os 488 172 7,952 
Vellore i a as 112 122 9,733 
Wandiwésh ae 561 16 6,452 
Polar ee 5 va 316 34 ? | 





Total ..| 3,620 1,221 





49,007 
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There are two principal cultivating seasons, each depending mainly 
upon one of the two monsoons which affect the district.1_ The first, 
or south-west monsoon, sets in early in June, but previous to this there 
have generally been light showers towards the end of March and in 
April, often followed by a good downpour in May, the result of cyclonic 
disturbance at the period of the change of the monsoons. The early 
showers are utilized for ploughing up the moistened soil, and in May, 
if rain enough has fallen, or in June the dry crops are put down after 
a heavy shower. The commonest of these are rigi, kambu, varagu, 
and gingelly. Should the rains be late, the cultivating season is delayed 
until July or August, with the result usually of an indifferent outturn. 
Even in a good year all the land is not sown so early as May or June, 
but part is gradually brought under crop up to the end of July. 

As soon as wet lands have been thoroughly soaked by irrigation, or 
sometimes by rain alone, they are usually ploughed and manured, and 
the ploughing is continued at intervals until the tank upon which they 
depend has received a fair supply of water, when seeds are sown or 
transplantation effected, first in the low-lying fields, and when sufficient 


1 The following table shows the rainfall during the last ten years, as distributed 
among the months :— 


Official Years. February. July. 


January. 


March. April. | May. | June. 


















Inches T. | Inches T. | Ins. fa Inches T. aire T. | Ins. T. Ins. T. 
"52 I 









August. |September.| October. |November.| December.| Total. 








ae -: a T. adres T. | Inches T. aor ak T. — T. 
0 


1869 we «e 20 °40 6°77 2°91 

1870... oe 3-77 7. 38 1°43 3°35 2. 39 27°35 
1871 iw oe 5°74 4°56 11°36 2°13 0°81 37°92 
1872. ee 2°19 9°59 5°10 12°88 0°48 43°96 
1878. oe 6°78 3°69 6°90 13°69 2°81 46°48 
1874} oe 10°95 7°05 8°76 1-90 1°46 47°49 
1875 Si. oe 2°49 16°75 11°41 2°95 1°22 45°69 
1876 ae es 9°30 3°40 3°55 1°30 1°25 26°83 
1877. ee 1°47 2°20 0°42 0°89 as 16°62 
1878 a. ee 2°42 10°39 9°93 4°89 1°76 40°48 








Average..| 4°78 6-94 6°66 4°69 1:27 35°50 
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water is assured, upon the high levels, The dry crops take from three 
to six months to mature, if planted early ; therefore, many of them are 
off the ground before the north-east monsoon sets in towards the end 
of October. Others are matured by this monsoon, and reaped about 
November or December. 

The chief cultivating season is that of the south-west monsoon, which 
on an average contributes 60 per cent. of the annual rainfall and supports 
two-thirds of the crops raised in the district. The rains at this time are 
not very heavy, but are well distributed. A typically good season is one 
in which the soil gets a good drenching once in fifteen days, after a good 
burst for the sowing time. 

In September the gram cultivation is begun after a fair shower of 
rain, and the crop has made a good start by the time the north-east 
rains burst upon the district. These rains last through November into 
December, and furnish about a third of the yearly supply. They are 
so heavy that much is unabsorbed by the soil and passes off through 
water-courses into the tanks, so that by November all reservoirs are 
generally full. From November to January the cold weather paddy 
crop is got into the ground everywhere, the extent under rice being 
larger at this period than at any other time of the year. Garden crops 
of chillies, tobacco, and vegetables are also now raised, and a second crop 
of régi or cholum is sown. After the beginning of December rain 
seldom falls, but the night dews are heavy, bringing the gram to 
maturity in January, and invigorating all the other crops, which are 
reaped as they ripen up to March. 

Such is the ordinary course of cultivation in North Aroot, slightly 
varied in different taluks according to their circumstances. It is but 
seldom that both monsoons are good ; ordinarily one or other of them is 
more or less unfavourable by reason of deficient, excessive, or untimely 
rains, and the effect varies with the nature of the soil and the crop 
upon.it. In the sandy taluks of the south-east excess produces little 
harm, while a large deficiency is fatal; and on the other hand, in clay 
soils retentive of moisture, a moderate drought is easily tided over, but 
excessive rain produces disease and blight. 

Much of the action of the ryots is based upon superstition, and is in 
accordance with certain fixed rules which have been handed down 
through many generations. To some extent they are no doubt the 
result of long experience, and it is sometimes surprising to see how 
successful the people are in making a forecast of the season. A great 
deal of their lore can, however, be regarded as nothing more than super- 

tition pure and simple. 

Time is, for cultivating purposes, divided by them into periods of 
twenty-seven days, each named after one of as many stars, which are 
considered each to rule its particular day. The names of these stars and 
days in their order are— 
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No. Tamil. | Telugu. [x Tamil. Telugu. 
1 | Aswani .. -. | Aswani. 16 |Sw&thi .. .. | Sw&thi. 

2 | Bharani .. .- | Bharani. 16 | Vysakha .. .. | Vysakha. 

3 | Krithiga .. -. | Krithiga. 17 | Anusham .. .. | Anurédha. 

4 |Réhin1.. «. | R6hini. 18 | Kétté .. | dyésta. 

5 | Mrugasira .» | Mrugasira. 19 |Mélam .. .. | Malam. 

6 | Tiruvadarai .. | Arudra. 20 | Pundam .. .. | Purvéshidam. 
7 |Punarpusam _.. | Punarvasu. 21 | Uttarédam .. | Uttaréshédam. 
8 |Pasham .. -. | Pushyami. 22 | Tiruvanam .. | Shravanam. 
9 |Ayilium ,, .. | Ashlesha. 23 | Dhanishta .. | Dhanishta. 
10 |Magha .. .. | Magha. 24 |Sathabisham _., | Sathabisham. 
11 | Puram... «. | Pabba. 25 | Puratédhi .. | Purvabhadra. 
12 | Uttara... .. | Uttara. 26 | Uttaratadhi .. | Uttarabhadra 
14 | Hasta se .. | Hasta. 27 | Révathi .. .. | Révathi. 

13 ; Chitta ae .. | Chitta. 


The year is similarly divided into twenty-seven periods, called kartis, 
named after the same stars. 

The twenty-seven days contain three periods of nine days each, one 
set apart for the sowing of cereals, another for roots, and the third for 
pulses, and except within their proper periods these crops are never 
sown ; nor are they upon a Saturday or Sunday. The period for cereals 
runs from the twenty-second day to the third, for roots from the second 
to the tenth ; and for pulses from the fifteenth to the twenty-third, all 
inclusive : thus there are four days, from the eleventh to the fourteenth, 
considered unfit for sowing operations. The day Krithiga is also regarded 
as of evil influence, being ruled by fire; the karti of Krithiga occurs 
about April or May, the hottest season of the year, which may be one 
reason for the idea. On the Krithiga day of the month Karthiga, it 
is the practice to light bonfires on every commanding peak, and it is 
regarded as an evil omen should rain not fall and extinguish them. 

The month Chittri (April-May) is, with reason, considered a very 
favourable season for ploughing, and the operation at that time is called 
the “ golden” plough (ponnér) ; but in this month the most auspicious days 
are those of the waxing moon (excepting Saturdays and Sundays), the 
9th of the month, and all the even days. Rohini, Malam, Uttaram, 
Révathi, Pasham, and Hastam are, among auspicious days, the most 
auspicious for ploughing. 

On the subject of rainfall the following beliefs are held. If it should 
rain on the 10th of Ani (June), 8th of Adi (July), 6th of Avani 
(August), 4th of Peratdési (September), 2nd of Alpisi (October), or Ist of 
Kérthiga (November), seasonable rain is likely to fall during the 
succeeding season. Of these days the two first mentioned are the most 
important, and if rain should not fall on them prices at once rise. 
On the 6th of Avani there should be thunder and lightning with the 
rain, or the ryot’s mind is not at rest. The hour at which the rainfall 
occurs on these days is further thought to foretell the character of the 
month itself, for if it should be in the forenoon, the whole month is 
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expected to be rainy, but if in the afternoon only the latter half of it. 
After Kérthiga rain is not generally expected, but it is possible that it 
may fall up to the last day of the kérti of Mula (December-January), 
though it is not desired, for at that time it is likely to cause blight in 
the flowering pulses. 

The direction of the wind on the Uttarddam day of Adi is anxiously 
noted by every ryot, and when the breeze is light, fires are lit that their 
smoke may show the direction. Should it be towards the east there will 
be rain in the north-east monsoon, if towards the south-west there will 
be good rains at that time, if towards the north-west the early rains 
will be favourable; but if towards the south or south-east drought 
and famine may be expected. Thus a Telugu proverb runs “ Uttara 
tsichi; yetthu ra gampa,” #.e., if you see a north wind, carry off your 
basket. 


Many other proverbs are current regarding weather signs. The 
commonest among the Tamilians are :— 


‘¢Thira mandalam: shéra marei. 
Shéra mandalam: thira marei.’’ 


i.e., a distant halo round the moon betokens speedy rainfall ; but a halo 
close around her shows that rain is very distant. 
Another recalls a common proverb in England :— 


‘“ Kélé shommaénam: kaduga marei. 
Anthi shemmanam: arudélum marei illé.” 
or 
‘‘ Red sky in the morning means speedy rain. 
Red sky in the evening means none though you cry for it.” 


When lightning is seen in the north-west of an evening it is regarded 
as a sign of rain: thus they say “ Kodiya kélil minnel; vidia kélil 
marei.” Other proverbs refer to fowls or kites flapping their wings 
towards the sun, flights of butterflies passing to the south, and ants 
carrying their eggs to a high and dry spot as prognosticating rainy 
weather ; but perhaps the most curious superstition on this subject is one 
relating to a period of 14% days, being the karti of Pundam, ruled by 
Varuna, the god of rain, beginning from 6 p.m. on the 14th of Margali 
(January), when the presence or absence of clouds coming from the north 
is anxiously watched for and noted. Should they be seen 


between 6 p.m. on the cs and 6 p.m. on the 15th) Mérgali (Dec.-Jan.) 
15th 








7 6 p.m. 5 Sth ,, llpm ,, a Thai (Jan.-Feb.) 

$s 11 p.m. » i16th , 4a.m. » 16th Fj M&si (Feb -March.) 

‘3 4 &.m. » 16th ,, 9am ,, 16th]° 7 Panguni (Mar.-April.) 
- 9 a.m. » 6th ,, 2pm. ,, 17th {-g°S | Chittri (April-May.) 
‘ 2 p.m. » 7th , Gpm. ,, 17th | &.a J Vyési (May-June.) 

vs 6 p.m. » (17th ,, Gam. ,, 19h/28 Ani hbo A 

- 6 a.m. » 19th ,, noon » 21st Z g di (July-August.) 
cf noon » 2s ,, 6pm. ,, 28rd Avani (August-Sep.) 
3 6 p.m. » @ard ,, midnight ,, 25th g Perat&si (Sep.-Oct.) 
os midnight ,, 26th ,, Gam. ,, 27th| g Alpisi (Oct. Nov.) 

~ 6 a.m. »  2%th ,, noon » 29th) + Karthiga (Nov.-Dec.) 
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If a halo be observed round the moon between 6 and 10 p.m. on the 
full moon day of Adi, it is believed that good rain will fall in Kérthiga ; 
and if one be seen between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m. on that night, Margali is 
expected to be wet. A good year for mangoes denotes a bad cultivating 
season ; but a plentiful crop of tamarinds signifies the reverse : thus they 
Bay 

‘‘Mangam kélam, mang kdy. Pongam kdélam, puliang kay.” 

A rainbow in the east in Ani, Adi, or Avani is supposed to be a sure 
sign of impending famine; but lightning in the east on the SwAthi 
day of Alpisi foretells good times. In Panguni and Chittri, if the moon 
when three days old (then called ‘ pirai’) should rise a little south, 
during the next eight months a little north, and in Thai and Masi dye 
east, the rains will be good, but if not, there will be distress, is a belief 
expressed in the following Tamil stanza :— 


‘‘Minfdim therkosara: Mikketijtim vadakésara: Thaiyim, Mésiyum 
sarifga.” 

Such are a few of the beliefs regarding weather signs. They are 
widespread and implicitly believed, influencing the ryot’s actions very 
powerfully. 

In some years blight and insects do much damage to the growing 
crops, and various remedies are adopted to remove them. When régi 
suffers from rust it is usual to burn pig’s dung to windward of it, and 
the smoke, passing over the crop, is said to remove the disease. Cholum 
often suffers from smut, to remove which sacrifices and offerings of rice 
(pongal) are made to the village goddess, usually on Sundays. The 
chief insects that do damage are grasshoppers, caterpillars, and some 
small midge-like flies called anthu pfiichi and anna pichi, which are 
variously treated. Sometimes ashes, dung water, or the blood of a fowl 
or sheep slaughtered in sacrifice close to the crop, are sprinkled over 
the plants; or fires are burnt close by or pongal is offered. Grass- 
hoppers are often kept away by thorns strewn about the crop, or rice 
mixed with chunam and saffron is sprinkled over it. Many spells are 
also used: thus in part of the south of the district, after pongal, three 
pieces of palm leaf are thrown on three sides of the field, omitting the 
south, in which direction Tiruvannémalai lies. In the Vellore Taluk many 
ryots go to some temple of Byravaswémi with grain, which they present 
to the idol, and taking half as much earth from the temple enclosure, as 
they brought grain, carry it home and sprinkle it over their blighted 
fields. Above the ghauts mildew is said to be successfully removed by 
placing the leaves of a sort of palm called “ parita” in the channel 
along which water flows to the fields. Each taluk seems to have modes 
of its own for removing such pests, in addition to the common ones of 
making pongal and sacrifices. 

The question of the average yield of the district is one about which it 
is difficult to get satisfactory evidence. Upon the character of the season 
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depends, to a very great extent, the amount of produce, which in a 
good year is probably nearly double what it isin a bad one. As ryots’ 
memories are short, their powers of observation dull, and their minds 
very suspicious, their statements cannot be relied upon. While one 
intelligent headman in Palmanér has positively declared that he has 
harvested nearly 10,000 lb. of paddy from a kéni (14 acre) of first- 
class land, others have gone so far as to assert that 2,500 lb. is the 
utmost ever reaped there, and 1,500 lb. the average. The estimates of 
well-informed Tahsildars are found to vary between extremes almost as 
wide, and the subject is therefore left in doubt, except in so far as the 
experiments of the Revenue Settlement Department, added to some 
carried out by taluk officials, throw light upon it with regard to wet 
lands in three taluks—Chandragiri, Chittoor, and Gudiyaétam. During 
a period of three years the Revenue Settlement Department made 746 
experiments in these taluks, which are among the more fertile in the 
district, upon good, middling, and indifferent soils. The results are 
shown below:— 


























. Average yield | Average yield 
——- Experiments. of Paddy. of Rice. 
LB. LB. 
Good soils ss ie gis 367 8,011 2,002 
Middling soils... ..  .. 186 2,185 1,457 
Indifferent do .. = os 1938 1,530 1,020 
Total .. 746 2,421 1,614 





In the same taluks the Tahsildars’ experiments produced the follow- 
ing results, but the character of the soils was unfortunately not noted :— 


























‘ Average yield | Ave ield. 
: = Experiments. |" of Paddy. of Rice, 
| 
LB. LB. 
Chandragiri Taluk ws as 395 3,028 2,019 
Chittoor do. me - 650 2,686 1,791 
Gudiyatam do. a 8 272 2,214 1,476 
Total ..| 1,317 2,693 1,706 





This shows how the yield of different localities differs. Chandragiri 
is certainly more fertile than Chittoor, and Chittoor than most of 
Gudiyétam. Wandiwdsh, Arcot, Arni, and the east of Pélir are 
inferior to any of these three, though excellent irrigation probably 
brings up the average of W4l4j4 for wet lands to a respectable figure. 


40 
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Of Chandragiri, Gudiydtam, and Chittoor Mr. Rundall, the Deputy ‘ 
Director of Revenue Settlement, writes thus, comparing them with 
Nellore :-— 


‘‘The yield is nearly double that of Nellore, being 1,796 Ib. of rice 
against 933 lb. in that district. The difference I attribute to the much higher 
state of cultivation pursued in North Arcot, the land being invariably well 
manured, partly with ordinary manure, but mainly with leaves carted from 
the neighbouring hills and jungles, and applied at the rate of about ten cart- 
loads (800 Ib.) per acre. Throughout the extensive tracts of irrigated land 
in Nellore the cultivation is comparatively poorly conducted, the holdings 
being often much more extensive than the ryots can cultivate well. Leaves, 
too, are not available as a rule, but even where they.are, they are not used 
to the same extent as in North Arcot, where the holdings run much smaller. 
The produce returned for North Arcot is moreover the produce of a single 
crop, while a large proportion of the wet land is generally double crop, and 
under the better sources of irrigation two crops of paddy. The yield of 
each crop varies somewhat, the early or kar crop being generally the 
heavier of the two. The experiments given include experiments of both 
crops. The double crop land is invariably good, and the annual produce 
will certainly not be less than 3,600 lb. of rice, or upwards of a ton and a 
half per acre.” 


This may be considered as applicable not only to the three taluks 
referred to, but also to the country above the ghauts, to Vellore, the west 
of Pélar, and the Kaérvetnagar Zemindari; but the last-named division 
is rather more fertile than any other part of the district. The rest 
probably more nearly resembles Nellore in the amount of grain yielded, 
for jungles are absent, except in parts of Kélahastri, and consequently 
green leaves are not available for application to the soil, nor pasture 
lands for much cattle. The big anicuts rescue many villages in WAléjé4, 
Arcot, and Wandiwash from great poverty, and increase the proportion 
of land under paddy, thus producing much straw upon which the better 
sort of cattle are fed. Taking the whole district it may be safely esti- 
mated that the wet crops on an average, taking single and double together, 
yield about 2,000 lb. of rice per acre. For dry crops no experiments have 
been made or at least recorded, and estimates formed by different natives 
vary as widely as those for paddy. Comparing the latter with the 
results of actual experiments, and applying the experience thus gained 
to various estimates made for dry crops, the outturn would appear to 


be—? 





1 Mr. Rundall considers these estimates to be very excessive and writes: ‘‘ For ordi- 
nary dry cultivation, not irrigated from wells, I should be disposed to estimate as follows :— 
régi 336 lb., kambu 370 Ib., cholum 377 lb., varagu 430 Ib. The first three crops are 
grown under wells, and the yield I should then set down at from 24 to 3 times the produce 
of ordinary dry.”’ No information is however available as to the irrigable area under 
wells, but certainly not more than 10 or 15 per cent. of the occupied dry land can be taken 
assach. Mr. Rundall’s estimate would be about two-thirds of that given above, but it is 
impossible fo be certain at present upon the subject as no experiments have been made. 
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Lb, per Acre. 
Régi about .. is ji = es ~. 4700 
Kambu do. .. — a a is .. 600 
Cholum do. .. we z3 - ie -. 600 
Varagu do. .. an te as si -. 600 
Samé do .. ee big st as .. 600 
Dholl do. 400 


There can be no doubt that the district does more than support itself, 
for in 1875, an ordinary year, the export by rail alone of food-grains 
exceeded the imports by 40,000 tons. The population being two millions, 
assuming that each takes 1} lb. of grain per diem (which is a low 
average even taking adults and children together), it appears that 400,000 
tons must be annually consumed. Applying the estimated outturn to 
the average extent cultivated with food-grains, and making a propor- 
tionate allowance for zemindaris, we get 

400,000 acres of wet land producing 360,000 tons. 
500,000 do. dry do. 140,000 do. 
or a total yield of 500,000 tons of food-grains, which appears probable. 

Upon the subject of the deterioration of land opinions differ, but most 
ryots hold that there has been a falling off in its productive power. Some 
say that the yield has decreased owing to bad seasons, which have been 
common of late years, and not to any weakening of the soil; but others 
charge the railway, the telegraph wires, and forest clearing with exercis- 
ing an evil effect. There appears, however, to be no reason to think 
that there has been any deterioration of the soil which cannot he 
accounted for by the extension of cultivation and less careful manuring 
of the soil. 

The amount of manure applied per acre varies with the means of the 
ryot and the peculiarities of his taluk. Above the ghauts it is probably 
more plentifully used than in any other part of the district except 
Chandragiri. The ryots of the plateau generally surround their fields 
with lines of Kanaga trees (Pongamia glabra), the bright green leaves 
of which form an excellent manure, while the faded flowers are still more 
powerful than the leaves. The seeds, after being pressed in order to 
extract their oil, yield a cake, which is used with the flowers for sugar- 
cane gardens. The plateau also supports large flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle, and the droppings of these are available for fertilizing the 
fields. The Kénaga unfortunately is comparatively scarce in the rest 
of the district, and rare in the south and east. Here ordinary manure, 
mixed with ashes, is worked into the ground, cattle and sheep are folded 
on it, and leaves as available are used. For wet lands the dark silt from 
the beds of tanks is very often employed as well. It is difficult to 
hazard a guess regarding the amount of animal manure used, but a fair 
estimate seems to be for 
Garden lands .. a - .. 38 to 6 tons per acre. 
Wet do. .. st - -- Ig to 8 ” 

Dry do. .. de ea » O90 to 1 3 
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The people are keenly alive to the value of manures, and put into the 
soil as much as they, their children, and womankind can lay hands on. 
The practice of burning cowdung as fuel no doubt seriously reduces the 
available supply. In the southern taluks the customary neglect of dry 
lands is to some extent remedied by the habit of resigning them after 
one season, allowing them to lie fallow for a year or two, and then taking 
them up again. There is usually an understanding among the villagers 
that none shall interfere with this arrangement by applying for the 
relinquished fields except the ryot who has relinquished them, and if a 
stranger should make a bid, the preferential right of a resident cultivator 
meets the difficulty. Rotation of crops on wet lands is unknown except in 
the case of sugarcane, and to a less extent betel ; and on dry lands it is 
not common, or apparently practised on principle, except with varagu. 
Fallowing of wet lands is never practised where water is availabie, but dry 
lands lowly assessed are not unfrequently allowed to lie waste for a year 
or 80. 

To estimate the profits of cultivation is not an easy matter, for ryots 
either do not know, or will not tell, the value of the items upon which 
calculations must be based. One of the most ordinary forms of agree- 
ment between landlord and tenant is that the latter should pay to the 
former véram, or a share in the produce. Usually this share is a half, 
though circumstances may vary the proportion. The landlord receives 
his half share of the grain, but not of the straw, and pays the assessment 
due upon the land. The straw and the remaining half share of the 
grain are considered to be a veryglittle more than enough to cover the 
expenses of cultivation, and to support the cultivator and his family. 
This then may be regarded as the actual cost of cultivation. In the 
case of wet land 2,000 Ib. of rice has been taken as an average outturn 
per acre, and the average price of second sort rice during three years 
ending 1876 being 34 lb. for a rupee, the average value of the produce 
of an acre may be fixed at about Rupees 58, and a half of this taken to 
be the cost of cultivation, the rest being the landlord’s profit. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the Inspector-General of Registration for 1875, the 
average price for which an acre of wet land sold in the Government 
taluks of this district was Rupees 241. About 7 or 8 per cent. is 
generally regarded as a fair return upon money invested in land,' which 
upon Rupees 241 would be nearly Rupees 20. This sum deducted 
from the value of the landlord’s half share leaves about Rupees 8 or 9, 





1 Money lent on the personal security of people with fair credit brings in from 9 to 12 
per cent., but every native loves to possess land, and willingly invests money in it with a 
smaller return than this. Interest does not seem to have varied since 1839, when the 
Collector reported that the usual rates were from 9 to 12 per cent. Small ryote generally 
borrow at ruinous interest, paying, even upon the security of a growing crop, as much as, or 
more than, cent. per cent., and repaying the debt in grain at hurvest time, when the latter 
is of course cheap. Several District Munsifs assert that in no districts of which they have 
had experience have such exorbitant rates been prevalent as in North Arcot. This would 
seem to argue that the ryots are very poor, and many of them doubtless are so. Money is 
often lent on personal security to persons of doubtful solvency at 36 per cent. 
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which is a little more than the amount of assessment that he would pay 
for an average acre of wet land: but it must be remembered that the 
ryot does not realize the prices quoted which are retail, while he generally 
sells wholesale. 

Pursuing a similar course with respect to dry lands, we get an average 
outturn of 600 Ib. an acre. The average price during recent years has 
been 50 lb. per rupee, and the average value of the produce of an acre 
would therefore be about Rupees 12, half of which, or Rupees 6, would 
represent the cost of cultivation. Out of the other half the landlord 
has to pay the assessment, which on an average would be about 
Rupees 1-8-0, leaving Rupees 4-8-0 as the return on his capital invested 
in land, and at 7 or 8 per cent. this would represent from Rupees 60 to 
Rupees 70. Referring, again, to the returns of the Registration Depart- 
ment, we find that the average price for which dry land sells per acre 
has been Rupees 91, which tends to confirm the accuracy of the facts 
assumed in the above calculations, for only the better sorts of dry land 
are sold and the sales registered. Much dry land indeed is unsaleable. 

Out of produce worth Rupees 58, therefore, the ryot pays to Govern- 
ment about Rupees 6, or a tenth share, for wet land; and out of 
Rupees 12 worth of dry grains he pays about Rupees 1-8-0, or about 
an eighth. Applying another test, we may consider the whole outturn of 
rice for the district which has been taken at 360,000 tons, and of dry 
food-grains at 140,000. These at average prices represent about 300 
lakhs of rupees. But about a sixth part of the cultivated area is 
under crops producing products other than food-grains, and these may 
be valued at about 50 lakhs. The total yield of the district would 
therefore be worth some 350 lakhs. The land revenue in Government 
taluks is about 16 lakhs, and the rents paid to Zemindars and others 
probably not more than 20 lakhs, making the total sum of rent paid 
about 36 lakhs, or one-tenth part of the produce, or allowing a deduction 
on account of wholesale prices, the ryots’ share may be taken as about an 
eighth.” As the rent in Government taluks was originally fixed upon the 
supposition that Government took from a half to a third share, it is 
thus apparent how largely the ryot in ordinary years benefits from the 
increase in the value of agricultural produce which has come in during 
the latter part of the century. In zemindaris the assessments of wet 
and garden lands are very much higher than in Government taluks, and 
the result is that the value of such land in the settled estates is far lower 
than elsewhere. The following comparison exhibits the difference as 
shown by registration returns :— 








Average Price per Acre. ea Zemindaris. 
RS. RS. 
Wet lands ae a ae 241 107 
Garden lands .. - ee 165 45 


Dry lands 7 as es 91 104 
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These figures only represent average prices, and some of the most 
favourably situated wet land, such as that irrigated by the K4vérip4k 
tank, realises as much as Rupees 500 a kéni, or nearly Rupees 400 an 
acre. We have no records of price at the beginning of the century, but 
know that for several years land had no selling value whatever. 
In 1830 it was reported that the sale-value of lands was highest in 
the case of the Tirupati indms, where it was twenty-five times the annual 
income (assessment ?), while the average price throughout the district was 
from five to ten times the income. 

The increase in the values of agricultural produce appears from the 
subjoined comparison, which gives the values of a garce in rupees in 
various years :— 

















dy, 
Fasli. second | Cholum. | Kambu. Ragi. Varagu Horse- 
sort. gram 
RB. RS. BS. RS. RS. RS. 
1215 oe ite 84 ts ee oe oe ae 
1255 to 1264 _—si, 84 123 117 113 oe 144 
1265 to 1274 =, 134 189 178 173 oe 199 
1275 to 1284 — i... 147 199 185 189 i 239 
1278 oe a 192 226 203 211 128 225 
1280 oe és 125 130 125 126 101 154 
1282 ee oe 123 152 138 122 86 221 
1284 oe as 146 168 169 170 146 276 
1286 oe ee 262 421 415 403 266 431 
1287 ee oe 305 512 





The value of rice is just double that of paddy. 
The two last were famine years. The Madras garce is 3,200 Madras 


measures of 120 tolas weight, or 85 cwt. The slight variations from 
month to month are also shown below :— 


a A 8 TT 





so| 
ft 7 
— lFlBlalelelelsli 
Slsis/ ale] Bile] se 
sim !isidt al stltsi a 


Rice, second {| 32°7 | 32:0 1-6 | 321 32°3 | 32°8 | 33°7 | 35°0 | 34:9 | 35-7 | 35°6 | 35°6 
sort. 

53°3 | 52°4161°9 58-1] 60-0 | 60°8 | 59°9 | 65°7 
49°3 | 46°6 | 52°8 | 55-6 | 66°3 | 56°0 | 62°5 | 61°3 
44:3 44°5 | 50-1 | 61:5 51-9 | 64:3 | 53-6 | 51°3 





Ragi.. oe | 62°2 | 61-2 | 51°7 | 61°8 
Cholum ~. | 44°4 | 45°0 | 46°4 | 47°0 
Kambu .» | 47°8 | 44°2 | 46°6 | 44°3 





All considerable landholders have a certain number of male agricultural 
labourers, generally Pariahs, permanently in their employ. These are the 
padidls already described as originally slaves of the soil. Their wages 
are always paid in grain, and the amount appears not to have varied 
since the beginning of the century, the rate continuing to be a kalam of 
paddy, equal to about 60 Ib. of rice, per month, with an old cloth given 
once or twice in a year, and sometimes a few annas in addition. The 
padidl and his master however always have a running account for 
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advances of money made to the former for some special occasion. His 
allowances are not of course sufficient to support his family, but his wife 
and children contribute to his means by daily labour. During harvest 
or weeding time, when extra hands are needed, they find no difficulty 
in obtaining employment, and receive for a day's labour—women from 
Annas 1-8 to Annas 1-6, and children from 9 pies to 1 anna; at other 
times they earn small sums by cutting firewood in the jungles and 
carrying it to the nearest market, pounding rice, or obtaining other odd 
jobs about the village. The daily wage of a man, not a padiél, amounts 
to from Annas 2 to 24. It would be reasonable to suppose that wages 
have risen since the beginning of the century, but, if a report made in 
1815 is to be trusted, this is not the case. In that year the prevailing 
rates are given a8s— 
AS. P. ASP. 
Men coolies .. és -. from 1 104 to 2 6 


‘Women na - » 1 0 to 1 104 
Children sd Pe ae » 1 0 +to 1 8 
Carts a ae .. Annas 14 for ten miles. 


In 1889 however higher rates than these were returned, that for a man 
being Annas 33, and women and children in proportion, while cart-hire 
had gone down to 8 annas for ten miles; it is now paid for at an anna 
a mile. 

The implements of agriculture are very simple. The native plough 
is cut out of a crooked tree or branch having the lower end pointed and 
shod with iron, and a pole, with yoke fastened to it. Two bullocks or 
buffaloes yoked to this are driven round the field. Ordinarily three or 
four ploughs are worked together, closely following one another, and 
each raising a shallow furrow by the side of that raised up by the plough 
immediately preceding. Only the surface of the soil is thus disturbed, 
for the plough has no mould-board, and where the ground has to be 
tilled to a greater depth than a few inches, as for instance in sugarcane 
gardens, ploughing is continued across and across for many days. For 
ordinary cultivation it is said that a yoke of oxen are sufficient for the 
cultivation of a kéni of wet anda kdni of dry land. With first-rate 
cattle more can of course be done, and generally bullocks are made to 
plough a greater extent, but they soon get used up. Besides the plough 
a levelling plank, of very simple construction, is needed. The rest of the 
ryot’s stock in trade consists of a cart, a few mommaties (Indian spades), 
two or three iron picks, some sickles, baskets, and pieces of rope, and 
perhaps a crowbar. 

Three modes are employed for raising water. If the lit be not more 
than a couple of feet in height, a palmyra-leaf basket, having four ropes 
attached, two on each side, is used. It is worked by two persons, who 
hold a rope in each hand, dip the basket into the water, and swinging 
it, when full, up to the level of the channel which has to be supplied, 
jerk the contents into it. For greater heights the picota (yétham) or 
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kapila are necessary. The former is worked by men and the latter by 
cattle. The picota is nothing more than a long beam having a bamboo 
carrying a bucket at one extremity. It is raised and depressed by men 
or boys walking upon it, and supporting themselves by a bamboo rail. 
Except above the ghauts women never work these machines; there they 
may be often seen mounted upon the beam and working it up and down. 

The kapila lift is formed of a large hemispherical leathern or iron 
bucket, having a long leather tail open at the end. One rope supports the 
top of the bucket and another is attached to the tail. The former passes 
over a wheel working between two posts that project at an angle over the 
water, and the latter runs over a roller on a level with the channel. As 
soon as the bucket is filled, a pair of bullocks run down a steep slope, 
drawing a yoke to which the two ropes are fastened. While in the act 
of being lifted the tail of the bucket is drawn up level with the mouth, 
and the water cannot therefore escape ; but as soon as the level of the 
channel is reached, the tail is drawn over the roller, while the mouth 
rises to the upper wheel and the whole of the water is discharged into 
the channel. The bullocks are then backed up the slope and the 
operation is repeated. Sometimes a couple of yoke of cattle are employed, 
and the ropes being let loose from the yoke each time, the animals are 
led round by a side path to the summit while the second pair is descend- 
ing, and are thus saved much trying labour. An improved kind of 
kapila has within the last few years been introduced, but has been adopted. 
as yet by avery few. A large drum revolving horizontally is set up 
by the side of the well, and to it the ropes of two kapila buckets are 
attached. A bullock walking round winds up one bucket, while it lets 
the ropes of the other run out. While one bucket is discharging the 
other is filling, and the bullock turning, reverses the motion of the drum. 
An ingenious carpenter of Arni has lately formed a model of this kind 
of machine, in which the bullock continues its circular course without 
turning, but it has not yet been practically tested. An ordinary kapila 
with a pair of bullocks raises about three times as much water as a picota, 
and a single strong bullock working a drum kapila, with less tax upon its 
strength, is found to raise half as much agam as a pair with the ordinary 
single-bucket lift, but the cost of erecting the drum and the novelty of 
the idea has stood in the way of this improved lift being used. 

The number of cattle returned as possessed by Government ryots in 
various years is shown below together with the number of ploughs :— 


TE 

















1856-57. 1861-62. | 1866-67, | 1871-72. 1877-78. 

— (Fasli 1266.) | (Fasli 1271.) | (Fasli 1276.) | (Fasli 1281.) | (Fasli 1286.) 

No. of ploughs .. 78,396 90,533 108,047 114,810 114,603 
Tilling cattle 207,478 212,885 236,488 245,949 238,306 
Cows .. ..| 198,466 168,484 178,161 162,866 195,350 
She-buffaloes .. 56,326 40,469 45,970 50,501 45,701 


Sheep .. ..| 384,744 $21,057 $61,388 868,032 371,328 
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It thus appears that while the number of ploughs has increased in 
about the same proportion as puttahs, there has been but a small increase 
in cattle, each plough now having only one yoke of tilling cattle to it. 
Other cattle would seem actually to have decreased, but it is not unlikely 
that the returns sent in by villagers are incorrect. 

The prices of cattle vary very considerably. Bullocks run from 
Rupees 100 to 25 a yoke, and cows from Rupees 10 to 80 each. A she- 
buffalo is worth generally a little more, and a he-buffalo a little less than 
a cow. Sheep and goats can be purchased at prices varying from 1 to 
4 rupees according to their condition and the locality. No green 
crops are grown by ryots for the support of cattle, and, except above the 
ghauts, no extensive pasture-grounds are set apart for them. In size 
and shape they are ordinarily contemptible, and a marked degeneracy 
has been observed of late years in the breed of the Pungantr cows and 
Kangundi oxen, attributed to the frequent droughts of the past twenty 
or thirty years. Besides straw, cattle are fed upon various grasses and 
leaves of trees, as well as the pods of some of the Acacias and of the 
Agatha tree. They suffer from many forms of disease, which are treated 
in various ways, but offerings to the village goddess are generally part 
of the treatment. The following are the commonest diseases :— 

Domma régain, Telugu; Ninjadaipan, Tamil.—This is of three kinds, 
Séle, Pedda and Naérade Domma. The symptoms of the first are a 
profuse discharge of saliva and swelling of the throat, which ends in 
suffocation. The native remedies are (1) baked milk-hedge with fried 
salt ; (2) kambu conjee with fried salt; or (3) onions, pepper, asafcetida, 
and 6mam. Pedda Domma is evidenced by ague, weakness and swell- 
ing of the throat; the same remedies are used as for Séle Domma. 
Narade Domma is the least violent form of the disease, and branding is 
said to be an effectual cure. 

Naila régam.—The symptoms of this disease are a staring coat, hot 
ears, and purging. ‘The remedies used are (1) white pumpkin pounded 
with pepper, asafoetida, onions, and 6mam; or (2) the leaves of the 
cherunelli pounded with pepper and onions. 

Vekké, Telugu; Visha Jwaram, Tamil.—These arethe vernacular names 
for rinderpest. The usual remedies are (1) plantains and ghee, (2) onions, 
palmyra jaggery, and plantain flowers pounded, (3) sour rice conjee in 
which is steeped the pounded bark of a tree called ‘ peruma,’ (4) pig’s 
lard, (5) the leaves of the ‘ pillangi’ bruised with pig’s lard, (6) turmeric 
powder and ghee applied to the tongue, and (7) a sort of aloe split and 
given with powdered salt. Pig’s lard is used to prevent the disease frem 
spreading. 

To kill the worms in foot and mouth disease are applied (1) camphor, 
(2) powdered chunam with cobwebs, or (3) the leaves of the vadisha tree. 
Standing the cattle in a marshy place is also considered a good thing. 

Kéditu régam, Tamil ; Sarakulu, Telugu.—This is dysentery, usually 

Al 
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caused by eating rank grass after the rains. A decoction of roots called 
“thendra” and “ adivi gummadi”’ is administered. 

Gurrukalu, Telugu; Mukudaipam, Tamil.—The symptoms areinflamma- 
tion of the throat and profuse discharge of saliva, and the remedies garlic, 
chillies, jaggery, asafcetida, mustard, “ munaga” bark, and the tender 
shoots of érika with pig’s lard. 

For ordinary ague and giddiness branding is alone practised, and few 
cattle have escaped the operation. 

The chief value of sheep is for food and manuring fields. Very little 
wool is got off the long-legged red kind found im the plains, but the 
kurrumba sheep, above the ghauts, yield a fair supply. They are shorn 
twice a year—once at the Dassera, and once at the Sivardtri feasts—the 
wool being worked up into cumblies. Goats’ milk is very much appre- 
ciated by the people. 

The area of land in the Government taluks cultivated under various 
crops in a series of years appears in the annexed statement, which is 
followed by some particulars of the cultivation of the principal crops :— 
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Paddy—Rice, English ; Vadlu, Telugu; Nellu, Tamil (Oryza sativa).— 
There are about a hundred different varieties of this grain grown in the 
district. The chief are called in Tamil 


Nir valli. Mapasi. 

Sada samba. Sithé bhégum. 
Pishénam. Siraga samba. 
Tuyyamalii. Kamban jamba. 
Chinna samba. Sughadasi. 
Manavari. Managathé. 
Peria samba. | Kédanjamba. 
Swarnavari. Vella k&r. 
Séru samba. Kutté kér. 
Garuda samba. Navaré kar. 
Molugu samba. Mutta kér. 
Sivan samba. Mosanam. 
Picchavari. 


Some of these are favourites in one taluk, and all but unknown in 
another. 

Almost all of the irrigated land in the district is under paddy, and if 
water suffices, crops of it are raised upon the same field one after 
another as speedily as possible. Under large tanks, therefore, there 
appears a perpetual spread of verdant fields in all stages of growth. 

The land is prepared by ploughing after being flooded by rain or 
from a tank. The former process, called in Tamil “ puludi,” is adopted 
when water is scarce, and the latter, called “ séru,” is considered the 
better of the two. Ploughing is continued, after short intervals, for 
from six to a dozen times during a month or six weeks, manure being 
spread over the land in the shape of farm-yard refuse and ashes. Leaves 
and the small boughs of various trees are also added, where available, 
just before sowing time, and are trodden into the mire by men and 
women. In the case of saltish soils oil-cake is sometimes employed. 
When the surface has been levelled by means of a plank drawn by oxen, 
the field is ready to receive seed or seedlings. In the case of broadcast 
sowing the seeds are well trodden in by men, but it is more usual to sow 
in a seed-bed and transplant, the advantage of this plan being that water 
and labour in weeding are economised as well as manure. ‘T'ransplanta- 
tion takes place when the plant is about 10 inches or a foot in height, 
and the seedlings are planted by parties of women in the miry field at a 
distance of an inch or two from one another, according to the richness of 
the soil. 

Before being sown the seed-grain is soaked in manure and water for 
several hours, and then, being put into a basket or pot, is covered with 
straw, upon which a heavy weight is placed. A little water is daily 
sprinkled upon it, and it is occasionally exposed to the light, until on the 
fourth day it has sprouted and is ready for the field or seed-bed. After 
being sown, water is allowed to stand on the soil for one day, and is then 
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drawn off for four or five days until the shoots have made a good start. 
From thenceforward until the time of ripening constant irrigation is 
necessary, about a couple of inches of water being made to stand upon 
the land, but not to stagnate; a regular flow from field to field is allowed 
once in two or three days. Oil-cake is sometimes used as a manure, 
powdered and thrown over the crop when a month old. A few days later 
the first weeding takes place, and the plants are, if necessary, thinned 
out. Weeding is repeated two or three times as required, and if the 
r¥ot’s means allow it. The ears begin to form about a month before the 
crop is mature, and a fortnight before reaping irrigation is discontinued 
that the grain may harden. Different varieties of paddy take from three 
to six months to mature. At reaping the plants are cut with a short 
sickle about 2 inches from the ground, tied into bundles, and carried to a 
dry spot used as a threshing floor. A flat rock is generally selected for 
this purpose, but if none be handy, a piece of ground is levelled, watered 
and tamped with clay until it has a hard surface. The bundles are then 
beaten smartly upon the ground, and afterwards, being untied and loosely 
spread over the threshing floor, are trodden out by cattle tied neck to neck 
and driven in a circle. Finally, the straw is formed into bundles and the 
grain winnowed in some high and airy spot. 

Rice is not supposed to be fit for food until it is at least three months’ 
old, but the poorer labouring classes often use it as soon as it is hard 
enough to be pounded. 

There are two crops of rice, the hot and the cold weather crops, called 
kér and vysékam, after the months in which they usually ripen. The 
k4r crop is sown about June or July, and being a six months’ crop is 
harvested about December. It is quickly followed by the vysdékam, a 
four months’ crop, which is off the ground by April or May. The only 
remarkable kind of paddy which needs separate remark is called 
“munagada”’ or submerged. It is grown, only in a few localities, 
in the beds of tanks before they are covered with water. As soon as it 
has sprouted well it is said to live, though submerged, below as much as 
three feet of water. The stem is as thick and strong as a stalk of cholum, 
but the grain is coarse and not much prized. 

In the husk the grain is known in English as “paddy,” in Tamil as 
“nellu,” and in Telugu as “vadlu.” It is converted into rice (Tamil 
arisi, Telugu biyam) by the process of husking, which is performed 
either by parboiling and then pounding, when it is called “pulungal 
arisi” (Tamil) or “uppidi biyam” (Telugu), or by simply drying and 
pounding, when itis known as “pacché arisi”’ (Tamil) or “‘paccha biyam”’ 
(Telugu). Pounding is effected in two ways, the common mode being 
to beat the paddy in a hollow stone with a long pole shod with iron, but 
sometimes a lever (yétham) is used which is worked by the foot. 
Brahmans entirely confine themselves to dried grain, considering that 
which has been parboiled as unclean. 

The mode of boiling rice for food differs among different castes. 
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Some, and especially Brahmans, use only so much water as the grain 
will absorb in the boiling, while others use more, generally twice the 
bulk of the rice, and what remains, called conjee, is considered a refresh- 
ing drink. Boiled rice is called “shéru” (Tamil) and “annam” 
(Telugu). The grain is sometimes ground into flour “m4” (Tamil), 
“pindi’”’ (Telugu), or broken into pieces “noyi” (Tamil), “nfkalu ” 
(Telugu), and made into gruel or cakes prepared with milk, buttermilk, 
jaggery, or sugar. 

Sugarcane—Karumbu, Tamil; Cheruku, Telugu; (Saccharum offici- 
narum).—This crop is always raised upon irrigated land, more often 
under a well than a tank, since the former affords a more certain supply, 
and the canes need constant watering for the ten or eleven months that 
they are growing. It also needs much manure, and is an expensive crop 
to raise, so that only the richer ryots attempt it. In many parts it is 
not the fashion, so that though there may be wealthy farmers, little or 
no sugarcane is seen. It is chiefly raised above the ghauts, where its 
cultivation is carried on more carefully and scientifically than elsewhere, 
but a good deal is also grown in Chittoor, Chandragiri, and the west of 
Karvetnagar. 

There are several varieties of the cane, but the ordinary ones are called 
rasthéli, némam, izar, red and big, which only vary in the size or 
colour, and are cultivated in the same way and with much the same 
results. The crop is never grown on the same ground in consecutive 
years. A field which has carried paddy, ragi, or other irrigated crop is 
therefore selected, and in December its preparation begins. Should it 
lie low a channel is dug all round to act as a drain, and the soil is daily 
ploughed across and across for several days until it has become thoroughly 
pulverised. To assist in producing this effect, men with heavy sticks 
beat the hard clods to pieces. When the tilth is fine enough, the surface 
is levelled and sheep are penned on it for several days. A great amount 
of farm-yard manure, with faded kaénaga flowers, is also brought 
(sometimes, it is said, as much as 75 tons to an acre) and worked in with 
ploughs. Then the field about April is divided into ridges, separated 
by channels, and in the ridges are lightly placed cuttings of the previous 
season’s cane, about a thousand to the acre, each set in a little powdered 
manure. For a fortnight the channels are flooded once in four or five. 
days until the cuttings send out shoots; then the soil is loosened with 
a hoe, or by a plough drawn by men, and no water is allowed for a 
week. After this the channels are cleared, the plants earthed up, and 
irrigation is carried on regularly twice a week (except in rainy weather) 
until the canes mature. When they are a foot high green leaves (above 
the ghauts always of the kanaga) are buried in the trenches between 
each row. Above the ghauts also when they have attained the height of 
a yard, ryots dig pits in the irrigating channels at the head of each trench, 
and in each pit place a maund or two of kénaga oil-cake mixed with 
fresh cow-dung and water. This is allowed to ferment for four days, 
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and at the end of that time, as the stream passes down each trench, a 
boy stirs up the mixture, a little of which mingles with the water and is 
carried along with it. This mode of manuring has the very best effect, 
but is only repeated once more during the growth of the crop. 

When the canes are 4 feet high their sharp leaves begin to be trouble- 
some, and are therefore rolled round the canes and tied, thus protecting 
them from the sun and hot winds, preventing splitting, and keeping 
them succulent.! When 6 feet high upright posts are planted on the 
ground and bamboos tied to them horizontally, by which the canes are 
supported ; a higher row is added as the crop increases in height. All 
this time weeds have to be carefully eradicated, and the thorn hedge 
surrounding the field kept intact, as cattle graze greedily upon the canes. 
In February or March the crop is cut close to the ground, except a 
portion left for cuttings, and a mill having been set up hard by, the 
juice is pressed out of each cane, after a foot or so of the top, which is 
sapless, has been cut off and thrown away. The mill is a rough 
looking machine, made to take to pieces, but in spite of its roughness it 
performs its work fairly well. Two cylinders of Acacia wood are placed 
vertically side by side, having screws cut near their upper extremities 
which work into one another. One of the cylinders is slightly higher 
than its neighbour and has a horizontal arm at its summit, which by 
means of ropes is dragged round and round by oxen. As the cylinders 
revolve, the canes are introduced between them, and carried through, 
parting in the passage with their juice, which flows along a trough into 
a pot set on the ground. Each cane is thus pressed two or three times, 
and as soon as enough juice has been obtained to fill oné of the broad 
shallow boilers the process is stopped for a time, and the liquid, before it 
has had time to ferment, is boiled, with some lime water, for about an 
hour, over a fire of wood and sugarcane refuse, which burns with great 
heat. When sufficiently boiled it is poured into a tub or hollow in the 
ground faced with stone, and is slowly worked about with a stick having 
a circular piece of wood at the end, until it stiffens and becomes jaggery. 
About 200 canes of the small and 175 of the big variety generally turn 
out a Madras maund of jaggery. The total yield of an acre is worth 
at the lowest: Rupees 150, and often as much as Kupees 300 where it is 
carefully tended. 

To produce coarse sugar the boiled juice is rapidly stirred about with 
a rolling pin until it has set. For fine sugar and sugarcandy the 
process is slightly different, the boiling being stopped earlier than for 
jaggery. When sufficiently boiled the juice is put into pots, which are 
covered, and allowed to stand for a fortnight, by which time their 
contents his become solid. A few holes are then made in each of the 
pots, which are placed upon empty ones, and in the course of three weeks 





1 One of the Tahsildars of the district on being asked whether ryote practised rotation 
of crops in his taluk, gave this as the only instance of their doing 80 ! 
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mgst of the molasses drips through, leaving behind a crust, some two or 

inches deep, of fine sugar, which is at once removed, the rest being 
allowed to drain for about a month or six weeks longer. The sugar thus 
produced is further purified by boiling. It is then strained and boiled 
again for another hour, towards the close of which a little milk and ghee 
are added. Finally, the syrup is moved from the fire and well stirred 
for a quarter of an hour. When dry the finest native sugar, called bard, 
is produced. 

To make sugarcandy, the second of the above two boilings is slightly 
curtailed, and the syrup is poured into pots in which are placed thin spits 
of bamboo. Cloth is then tied over the mouths of the pots, and they are 
stood for forty days upon paddy husk. After that the fluid portion 
which remains, called “ kalkanda panakam ”’ is poured off, and considered 
a very good and wholesome beverage. The bamboo spits coated with 
sugar crystals are separately secured. This manufacture is almost 
confined to the town of Baireddipalle in the Palmanér Taluk. 

Sugar and jaggery are largely used by the natives, mixed with their 
food or spread upon cakes with ghee. Pieces of the cane are often 
bought by the poor, stripped of their bark, and masticated. 

Betel-vine— Vethilé, 'I'amil ; Thamalapék, Telugu ; (Chavica betle).—~ 
This is a three years’ crop, grown upon land capable of incessant irriga- 
tion and therefore usually served by a well. The varieties grown are— 


Tamil. Telugu. 
Kamavéru. Kamavéru. 
Vella Vetthilé. Kallejédi. 
Karrupu Vetthilé. Nallakulu. 
Gowlipathram. Gowlipathram. 
Kosattu. Kosattu. 


The land is prepared about August, not by ploughing but by having 
long parallel trenches, 14 feet x 14 feet, dug across it at intervals of 
5 or 6 feet. The excavated soil is placed upon the spaces between the 
trenches, and two double rows of linseed (avithi, Tamil; avasi, Telugu) 
are sown thickly and covered with manure. The trenches are then 
flooded twice a day, and the newly sown seeds, being constantly moistened 
with water from the trenches, sprout within a week. In three months, 
or about October or November, the plants have attained a height of 5 or 
6 feet, and it is time to put down the vine cuttings. These are cut about 
a foot long, with two or three joints, and are planted in well manured 
pits dug about 2 feet distant from each other. Two cuttings are set in 
each pit and are covered with manure. In two or three weeks they send 
out shoots, having been carefully protected from the sun by varagu straw 
which is drenched with water several times a day. When the linseed is 
10 feet high the four rows are tied together above the vines, and being 
strengthened with bamboos, form a stiff support on which the vines climb. 
Once in three or four months the pits are well manured, the soil opened, 
and the vines earthed up. They begin to yield when nine or ten months 
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old, the leaves being nipped off by means of an iron instrument worn on 
the thumb and index finger. They continue to yield leaves for two or 
even three years; the leaves are tied in bundles of four hundred each, 
sold for an anna. An acre in two years produces from 5,000 to 7,500 of 
these bundles, worth from Rupees 300 to Rupees 500, but the profits 
on the cultivation, which is very expensive, are given at from Rupees 70 
to 100 an acre. About 5,000 cuttings worth Rupees 50 are planted in an 
acre, and much manure is consumed. The trenches have always to be 
fall, and the intervening soil kept moist. While the vines are growing, 
plantains or other plants are often grown between the trenches. 

The leaves of the betel are chewed by natives with areca nut and fine 
chunam. 

Plantain—Vala, Tamil; Ariti, Telugu; (Musa paradisiaca).—These 
plants, like betel, require constant irrigation. There are a large number 
of varieties, the chief being 


Tamil. Telugu. 
Rastbéli. Rasthali. 
Bonthé. Bontha. 
Bengala. Bangala. 
Yanei. Yénuga. 
Pé. Vetti. 
Sevva. Yerra. 
Pacché. Paccha. 
Yenné pannayam. Nina punnayam. 
Pidi mowthé. Pedicha. 


According to sastram, or agricultural science, the cultivation should be 
begun in January or July, but practically it is commenced at any time 
that suits the ryot. 

For each plant a pit, measuring 2 feet each way, is dug and filled with 
rich soil. The pits are two or three yards from one another, and in each 
a sucker is planted, so that from 700 to 1,000 plants can be grown on 
an acre. Irrigation once a week is needed, and the ground is opened up 
and weeded once in two or three months, and when the flowers are forming 
fresh manure is applied. Ten or twenty suckers spring around each root, 
but all except two or three are destroyed as they weaken the parent tree. 
When the plant is six or seven months old, a single flower stem 1s thrown 
out, and four months later the fruit is ready to be cut. This is done 
while it is yet green, as the fruit ripens after it is plucked. Sometimes 
the flower, and sometimes the unripe fruits, are picked and used in curries. 
While the garden is yet young, sweet potatoes and different kinds of 
greens are sown between the plants, and the profits per acre are thus 
said to reach Rupees 100 a year. As soon as the fruit is gathered, the 
plantain is cut down, and one of its suckers left for the next year’s 
growth, the others being available for new gardens. In this way the 
land is cultivated for from two to four years, after which it is cleared 
and used for some other wet crop. 
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The leaves of the plantain are used for packing butter, jaggery, &., 
and for plates. The fibre of the stem is used as bast for tying up plants: 
it would make an excellent rope fibre, but is not used for that purpose. 

Régi, Telugu; Kévar, Tamil; (Eleusine corocana).—This is a very 
favourite four months’ crop, the grain being largely used by the labour- 
ing classes. It is not a dainty food but very nutritious. There are four 
varieties, the big, small, white, and black. Régiis grown both upon 
irrigated and unirrigated land, but most commonly in that which is 
commanded by a well. When dependent upon rainfall alone it is sewn 
60 as to get the benefit of one or other of the monsoons, that is from May 
to July, and from October to December. Under wells and tanks it is 
sown and reaped throughout the year. 

The land is first ploughed from four to eight times after heavy rain 
in dry, and after flooding in wet land. Previous to ploughing cattle or 
sheep are often folded on the field, in which case no further manure is 
needed ; but if this is not convenient ordinary manure and indigo refuse 
are placed on the field and ploughed in, the quantity varying with the 
ryot’s means. In rainfed lands the seed is sown broadcast after a good 
shower, 25 lbs. to an acre, and covered by a light ploughing. In about 
a month the soil is opened by another ploughing, or is hoed up and 
weeded, after which nothing further is required except watching. With 
rigi is sometimes sown korra, samé, kéramani, castor oil, dholl, or indigo. 

Under irrigation the crop is usually transplanted from a seed bed 
when about a month old. The field is laid out in small plots, which are 
watered once a week, and weeded once. 

Only the ears of r4gi are cut as they ripen, and being heaped together 
for two or three months, the grain is beaten out with sticks or trodden 
out by cattle. It should be kept some months before use. Being 
ground into flour it is formed into a sort of pudding (Kali, Tamil ; sankati, 
Telugu), gruel (kilu, Tamil; ambali, Telugu), or various sorts of cakes. 
The pudding is prepared thus: the flour of rice, kambu, or cholum is 
put into boiling water, and when it is three parts cooked, three times as 
much régi flour is added, and the whole boiled into a stiff paste. To 
make the gruel, régi flour is mixed with water and allowed to stand for 
twelve hours, by which time a slight fermentation has set in. Thin 
rice, kambu, or cholum flour being boiled, three times their bulk of the 
fermented mixture is added with salt. The mixture is again stood for 
twelve hours, after which it is drunk dissolved in water or buttermilk. 
The cakes usually made are composed of ragi flour, salt and water, 
formed into a paste, flattened by the hand, and baked on a flat pan. 
They are eaten with jaggery. 

Kambu, Tamil ; Sajja, Telugu ; (Panicum spicatum).—This is another 
favourite four months’ crop, which is never transplanted, and is usually 
grown on dry lands. It is sown in the south-west monsoon about May 
or June, and harvested before the beginning of the north-east rains. The 
varieties are the big and small. The first showers in the year are utilized 
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for ploughing, which is repeated four or six times, manure being worked 
into the soil. After a heavy shower 10 or 12 Ibs. of seed are scattered, 
and the soil again lightly ploughed over. Sometimes dholl, kéramani, 
indigo or gingelly are thus sown with it. The crop requires one, and 
sometimes gets two, subsequent ploughings and weedings, the first 
having the effect of setting the seedlings in line. Rain once a fortnight 
suits it best, but if healthy it is unaffected by three weeks’ drought. 
Excessive wet is injurious to it, s0 kambu is generally grown on porous 
sols. As birds are very fond of the grain, the field needs careful watch- 
ing. Like régi it has only the ears cut, and beaten or trodden out 
after being thoroughly dried. It is prepared in the same way as régi, 
except that it is first husked by pounding. The straw is largely used for 
roofing huts. 

Cholum, Tamil; Jonna, Telugu; (Sorghum vulgare).—There are three 
varieties of this grain, the white, red, and yellow. It is ordinarily a 
cold-weather crop, sown about November and reaped four months later. 
It is however also sown for the south-west monsoon, and should then 
be watered two or three times a month, unless the rains are good. The 
preparation of the soil is similar to that for the dry grains already 
described, but transplanting is never practised. It is generally sown by 
itself, though rarely indigo or gingelly grows with it in the south-west 
monsoon, and horsegram is occasionally raised with the yellow sort in 
the cold weather. Owing to its height the crop is cut low, and the ears 
subsequently removed. The straw is a favourite and excellent food for 
cattle. The grain is pounded into flour, mixed with water, and after 
standing for some time, is boiled, bran being added when it is nearly 
done. Cakes are also made of the flour. 

Seeds of the Sorghum saccharatum have of late years been distributed 
and experimented upon with little success by the natives. From careless- 
ness or other cause the outturn has been less than that of the indigenous 
variety, and as there is no demand for the grain, and ryots will not raise 
crops simply for forage, it is not likely to become popular. 

Maize—Mokkécholum, Tamil; Mokkdjonna, Telugu; (Zea Mays).—This 
is not a common crop, but is largely and successfully cultivated in the 
environs of Vellore, where it is freely irrigated and grown on land well 
manured with cow-dung, ashes and sheep’s wool. It is also grown in 
Chandragiri to some extent. There are two varieties, the big and the 
small, the former ripening in three months, and the latter about a 
fortnight earlier. It is always sown by itself, from April to September, 
in lines, and has to be watered every alternate day in the hot weather, 
but in the cold season only once in four or five days; the yield of the 
latter season is the heaviest. The cobs are bought by the poorer classes 
and eaten raw or parched ; the stem is greedily eaten by cattle. 

Some attempts to introduce a better sort of seed have been made, and 
the people have been more ready to take to it than to Sorghum 
saccharatum. At present however the new seed is known but to a few. 
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Varagu, Tamil ; Arike, Telugu; (Paspalum frumentaceum).—'There are 
two varieties of this grain, the big and the small, both sown on dry land 
alone, in July or August, and reaped in the following January or 
February. It is a very hardy crop, withstanding drought continued for 
a month, and is considered to exhaust the soil greatly, so that ryots often 
let a field lie fallow for a year after varagu. Sometimes castor oil, 
dholl, samé, and other grains are grown with it. 

In the Karvetnagar Zemindari the small variety of this grain is 
cultivated with more care than elsewhere, and is often grown on wet 
land, into which it is transplanted. Being watered about once a week 
it yields three times, once in the fourth month, again six weeks later, 
and finally after six weeks more. After the first and second yield, the 
land is ploughed up lightly. The first crop is the best, being twice as 
much as the second, and this half of the last. The plant is usually out 
near the ground, and stored for some time before the grain is trodden out. 
The grain has a hard husk, which is removed by grinding in a hand- 
mill, the surfaces of which are coated with clay and ashes to prevent 
excessive friction. It is then boiled and eaten like rice by the poor. 
Cakes are also formed of its flour. 

Samé, Tamil ; Chamalu, Telugu; (Panicum miliaceum).—This is another 
six months’ dry crop, raised at the same period as varagu. It however 
produces a scanty outturn, and is not much cultivated. The grain is 
boiled like rice : one of the commonest preparations is called paramdénam. 
It is also made into cakes. : 

Téné, Tamil; Korralu, Telugu ; (Panicum Italicum).—This is a four 
months’ dry crop, sown in July, generally upon unirrigated land, but 
occasionally under wells, when it is irrigated once a week. It is generally 
sown by itself. Only the ears are reaped, and the grain husked and 
boiled like rice, the preparation being called paraméinam. Cakes are also 
made of it. 

The crop is a pretty one, having drooping ears something like barley. 

Dholl—Thovaré, Tamil ; Kandulu, Telugu; (Cajanus Indicus).—This is 
a dry crop, usually sown in unirrigated land about July, and reaped in 
December. ‘There is nothing peculiar in the cultivation. When the 
pods are ripe the plant is cut down near the root, and after being dried for 
two or three days, is beaten upon the ground or on a bamboo mat, until 
the pea-like seeds fall out. They are then soaked in water with which 
red earth has been mixed, and kept so for a day or two, after which they 
are dried in the sun, and being bruised in a handmill are at once ready 
for food. Dholl is considered very nutritious ; sometimes it is reduced to 
flour and made into a broth, and sometimes cooked as a curry with 
tamarinds and vegetables. The stalks of the plant make an excellent 
charcoal, esteemed the best for gunpowder. 

Macchakotté, Tamil ; Anumulu, Telugu ; (Zablab vulgaris).—This crop 
is always sown with some other grain, and chiefly with kambu, ragi or 
cholum, in June or July, but is reaped in December or January. The 
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pods ‘are plucked when ripe, and when dry are beaten with sticks to 
separate the beans. These are cooked like dholl, or eaten after being 
ral git raad es largely given to cattle, and in the south of the 
are not much consum the people. The ieti 
the white and the red. ai Se ee ene 

Black Gram—Ulundu, Tamil ; Uddalu, Telugu; (Panicum flavidum).— 
This is usually grown upon paddy-lands after, or just before, the paddy 
has been reaped. The seeds are cast into the cracks which form after 
isrigation is discontinued, and no ploughing is required. Sometimes how- 
ever it is grown upon dry land with cholum or castor oil. The ordinary 
sowing time is August or September, and the harvest comes in by 
December or January. On wet land it should have irrigation twice a 
month. The grain is bruised in a mill and made into a curry with vege~ 
tables and various condiments. The pulse is often made into cakes 
called vadé, which are always used by Brahmans at their anniversary 
ceremonies. 

Green Gram—Pair, Tamil; Pesalu, Telugu; (Phaseolus Mungo).—This 
crop is cultivated and used much in the same way as black gram, but is 
less frequently grown on dry paddy-fields. The flour is employed in 
washing the body instead of soap. 

Kéramani, Tamil; Alashandulu, Telugu; (Dolichos sinensis).—This is 
usually sown on dry lands with kambu or cholum. The pods are picked, 
dried, and beaten with sticks, and the seeds used much in the same way 
as black and green gram. 

Horse Gram—Kollu, Tamil ; Ulavulu, Telugu; (Dolichos uniflorus).— 
The time for sowing horse gram is September or early in October. Only 
the poorer soils are fit for it, since upon rich land it runs to leaf and pro- 
duces few flowers. It is never irrigated, the north-east rains, with the 
cold weather dews, being sufficient to mature it by January, when the 
plants are plucked up by the root, stored till they are dry, and then 
beaten or trodden out. The preparatory ploughing is slight, and the 
manure given to the land none. It is not used for human consumption, 
but given to draught cattle and horses. 

Bengal Gram—Paccha Kadalei, Tamil; Chenigalu, Telugu; (Cicer 
arietinum).—Very little of this is grown in the district. The season for 
sowing is September, and the cultivation similar to that of horse gram. 
The grain is used in curries, and made into flat cakes, taken with curry. 

Gingelly—Yellu, Tamil; Nigalu, Telugu (Sesanum Indigo).—There 
are two varieties of this very favourite dry crop, the big and the small. 
It is an early crop, being sown, if the rains are sufficient,in April or May, 
and reaped four months later. It is sometimes irrigated, and is then sown 
as early as January or February. The plant is cut near the ground and 
after being dried for a week or two is beaten with sticks. The oil is 
extracted in oil mills, a measure being yielded from four measures of seed. 
Gingelly oil is considered the very best, and is much used in native 
cookery, as well as for anointing the body : the cake is given to cattle. 
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Much of the seed is exported from the district and sent to Europe, where 
a good deal of the so-called olive oil is extracted from it. 

Ground-nut—Vér kadalé, Tamil; Vér chenigalu, Telugu (Arachis 
hypogica).—In parts of the districts, particularly W4l4j4, Chittur, and 
Vellore, this is extensively raised : in other parts, and particularly above 
the ghauts, it is hardly seen. The field is manured by penning cattle upon 
it, after which it is ploughed some half dozen times, and in July or 
August the seed issown. If the unbroken nuts are used, 30 lbs. are 
required for an acre, but if they are broken and the kernels only planted, 
10 Ibs. suffive, though the yield is less than in the former case. The 
field requires irrigation (generally supplied from a well) once a month, 
and, if possible, gets it once a week. No other seed is sown with it. After 
six or seven months, the plant withers, a sign that the nuts, which bury 
themselves in the ground, are ready. The soil is then moistened and 
dug up with the small pick called ‘ kallakattu,’ and the nuts, twenty or 
thirty fold of the amount sown, are collected and husked. The oil is 
obtained by pressing in a mill, and is used for lamps and sweetmeats 
and for adulterating gingelly. The poorer classes are fond of eating the 
nut raw or parched. It is the same as that called by the Americans the 
pea nut. 

Castor oil—Mutthu, Tamil; Amidélu, Telugu (Palma Christi). —This 
plant, of which there are two sorts, the small and big, is rarely sown alone, 
but generally in lines among r4gi, or other occasionally irrigated crop, or 
by the margin of a water channel. It will, however, grow without 
irrigation, and in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, in backyards, hedges, 
&c., where it is planted for domestic use. The sowing time is June or 
July, and the reaping from January to April ; but, if watered, the plant 
is said to live, and yield for two years. In this district, however, it is 
allowed to die, and a fresh crop is raised annually. It grows to the 
height of 7 or 8 feet, and bears clusters of round seed pods, which, as they 
from time to time split, are gathered. After a month or more the pods 
are put upon a hard piece of ground, and a small plank of wood is rolled 
briskly over them, releasing the seeds. These are first boiled in water, 
or fried in a pan, and then pounded with a rice-pounder. They are next 
mixed with five times their bulk of water, and well boiled. The oil rises 
to the surface, and is either skimmed off, or more often collected with 
the palm of the hand, which, laid on the surface, brings away a small 
amount of oil adhering to it. This is rubbed off upon the side of a pot, 
and the process repeated until all has been removed. Being by this time 
dirty, it is next reboiled and strained. 

Castor oil is used as a purgative medicine and for lamps. It is mild 
in its effects compared with that produced in Europe, and is used to an 
almost incredible extent in the case of infants, about a tea spoonful being 
given daily by every mother, until the child is two or three years’ old. 
Every adult takes a dose once a month and regards it as a necessary of 
existence. - 
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Cotton—Panji, Tamil; Patthi, Telugu (Abutilon Indicum).—A very 
little of this is grown, as black cotton soil does not occur in the district. 
It is sown in July, sometimes with r4gi, and can, it is said, be kept on the 
ground for three years bearing flowers annually, but very little is known 
of its cultivation. 

Indigo—Nili, Tamil and Telugu (Indigo fera tinctoria).—This is a 
valuable dry crop, which is chiefly raised in Vellore, Gudiydtam, and 
Kérvetnagar. It is rarely irrigated, but is sometimes sown in régi 
fields after the first weeding, and in paddy-fields a few days before 
reaping. On dry lands it is often grown with kambu, chélum, or régi 
from November to January. The land is not usually manured, and 
indigo so far from exhausting is believed to strengthen the soil. 

The leaves are cut three times just before the plant flowers. The 
first cutting takes place when the crop is three months’ old, after which 
the field is lightly ploughed. The other cuttings follow after intervals 
of two or three months, and are better than the first. The leaves are tied 
into bundles, called ‘ biguvus,’ with ropes 2} yards long, and from fifty 
to a hundred of these are got off an acre, the price varying in different 
years. Ryots rarely prepare the dye themselves, but sell the leaves to 
some one who possesses vats, and from whom they have often received 
advances. A few, however, manufacture it on a small scale in large 
earthenware pots about 24 feet high. The leaf is treated both dry and 
fresh, but in the pot manufacture fresh leaves are never used. From 
dry leaves the better dye is obtained, but it is rather risky, as a sudden 
shower of rain falling upon the drying plants brings out the colour at 
once and spoils them. 

The mode of manufacture is this:—The fresh leaves are packed in a 
masonry vat and kept down by a bamboo mat, upon which heavy poles 
are laid. Clear water is added, and they are left to soak and ferment 
for a day. A scum darkening to purple rises amidst violent fermenta- 
tion, which subsides as the scum reaches a copper colour. The water at 
this stage is drawn off through a vent into another vat upon a lower 
level, where for about three hours it is churned with wooden boards. A 
decoction of néredi bark, or lime water, is added when fine granulations 
are seen to form, and the liquid is allowed to settle. After a few hours 
the clear water is drawn off, and the thick residuum placed in a boiler and 
boiled until all scum has disappeared. When it becomes stiff, it is strained 
through a clean cloth into moulds and left to dry. 

In the pot manufacture, which was the original mode practised in the 
district, the process is somewhat different. Dry leaves are soaked in 
water, and boiled for about an hour, by which time all the dye has been 
extracted. It is then allowed to stand, and the clear water being poured 
off, the rest is boiled and strained into moulds. Dry leaves are also used 
in vats, but only require to bé soaked for six instead of twenty-four 
hours. The rest of the process resembles that adopted for fresh leaves. 
Indigo refuse forms a very much prized manure. 
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This industry is a failing one, and has been so for several years. All 
over the district fine masonry vats may be seen abandoned and falling 
to ruin. 

Bhang—Ganje, Tamil and Telugu.—This is only cultivated on the 
Jewadies by the Malaydlies. As the soil is very rich no manure is used. 
They never plough, but hoe up the field and sow the seed in July or 
August, reaping it in December or January. The leaves are picked and 
heaped in a hut for a month, being turned every three days. In a month 
they are properly seasoned and sold to the people of the plain. Bhane 
1s used as a medicine, and issmoked by Mahommedans and the lower 
orders of Hindus. 

Hemp—Chennappé, Tamil; Janappa, Telugu (Cannabis sativa).—This 
fibre crop is reaped in about two and-a-half months, and is generally 
sown in July, but also at any other time. It is believed to exhaust the soil 
very much, and is not largely cultivated. The average yield of an acre 
is about 25 Madras maunds of fibre, which is prepared thus:—‘I‘he plants 
are cut when 4 or 5 feet high, the stem being then as thick as a man’s 
finger. They are then dried, beaten to separate the seeds, and tied into 
bundles, which are soaked in stagnant water, until fermentation has set 
in, and the tissues begin to rot. Each bundle is next beaten on a stone, 
washed, and beaten again, until the fibres are clean, when they are 
exposed to the sun and dried. Sometimes they are buried in pits for a 
time before they are finally washed, cleaned, and dried. The fibre, 
being spun into twine, is used for making fishermen’s and fowlers’ nets, 
and also for weaving gunny bags. These are largely produced in Palli- 
konda in the Vellore Taluk. 

Roselle—Kasiri, Tamil ; Gogu, Telugu (Hybiscus sabdariffa).—A good 
fibre is obtained from this plant, which is of two sorts, white and red. It 
is generally grown with chillies, brinjals, &c., or planted by the side of 
water channels. The red roselle is a six months’ and the white a three 
months’ crop. The fibreis prepared in the same way as hemp, and the 
leaves and ripe calices are boiled and eaten as greens. 

Hill aloe—Katharlé, Tamil; Kalla manda, Telugu (Agave Ameri- 
canus).—This is not cultivated, but grown as a hedge row, and yields a 
very excellent fibre. ‘lhe leaves, after removing the thorny edge, are 
buried in mud for three weeks, and then beaten on a stone, washed, and 
wrung out. Some also scrapethem on a board with a bamboo or blunt 
knife. The fibre is twisted into a twine with which mats are woven. 
As a rope it is used for bullocks’ halters, and other agricultural purposes. 

Yerkam, Tamil; Jilladu, Telugu (Halatropis gigantea).—This plant 
would yield another excellent fibre, but is never used for the purpose. It 
is a large weed, growing thickly after long neglect upon paddy-fields. 

Tobacoo—Pogalei, Tamil; Pogéku, Telugu (Nicotiana tabacum).— 
There are two varieties of this plant, the broad short leafed, and the 
long narrow leafed. It is always grown on very good land, well 
ploughed, richly manured with oowdung and ashes, and irrigable 
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from a well, if possible from one with slightly brackish water. The 
seed being very small only a little is sown, and that in seed-beds, at 
the beginning of the cold weather. The seedlings are transplanted, 
when about 2 inches high, into small rectangular beds, each plant 
being rather more than a foot distant from the next. For about « 
fortnight they are shielded from the sun by leaves, and are daily 
watered. After that the soil is hoed and weeded, and the plants 
earthed up after a little manure has been put over the roots. Thence- 
fprward irrigation twice a week is necessary, and two months after 
sowing, when the plants are about 2 feet high, the head of each is 
nipped off. A shoot is soon put out from each leaf stem, and is at 
once removed. When four months old the leaves show that they are 
ripe, by developing small white spots upon their upper surfaces. The 
plants are then cut near the root, and left to wither in the sun fora 
few hours, after which they are removed to a pit dug for the purpose,. 
carefully arranged in it, and covered, first with varagu straw, then with 
palmyra leaves, and finally with earth. After a week the heap is opened 
and the leaves being plucked from the stems, and strung upon a cord, are 
exposed to the sun till they are dry. Sometimes they are at this stage 
sprinkled with country vinegar. About the fourth morning they are 
collected, still damp with the night dew, and arranged in the shade in a 
circular heap, all the tips pointing inwards, with palmyra leaves below 
and above the heap, and a heavy weight over all. At first daily, and 
afterwards once in two or three days, the leaves are unpacked and the 
whole rearranged as before. After a month they are considered cured, 
but form very bad tobacco. 

From forty to sixty maunds is the ordinary yield per acre, giving 
a profit of about Rupees 100; but it is a very troublesome crop to raise 
and prepare for the market. The process of curing varies slightly in 
different parts The cured leaf is chewed or smoked as cheroots, or as 
cigarettes rolled ina green leaf. A good deal is made into snuff, 
being slightly heated and powdered with ghee and chunam. 

Chillies—Molagé, Tamil; Mirapakdéya, Telugu (Capsicum annuum).— 
Only one sort, a large red kind, is ordinarily cultivated, very much in 
the same way as tobacco, except that it is often grown with brinjals, 
along the borders of beds of other garden crops, or by the side of a 
channel. The seed is sown in June or July, and in December or January, 
and when three months’ old the plants begin to yield and continue to 
do so for three months. Each fruit as it ripens is picked and dried. 
Chillies are very extensively used in all native condiments. 

Saffron— Manjal, Tamil; Pasupu, Telugu (Curcuma longa).—This 
plant is cultivated during most part of a year. About April portions of 
the fresh root are put down in small, well-manured beds, and soon 
throw out shoots. ‘They are constantly watered and weeded, until in 
the following January or February the plant withers and is cut away, 
the root being dug up with small picks. The yield is generally 200 
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maunds, ten maunds having been sown in an acre. The root is prepared 
for two purposes, viz., for condiments (kari manjal, Tamil ; kara pasupu, 
Telegu) and for colouring (s4ya manjal, Tamil; s4ya pasupu, Telegu). 
The edible preparation is generally boiled in cowdung and water in 
order to prevent its being eaten by insects. The colour saffron is partly 
dried, then boiled, and finally soaked in hot water in which chunam and 
tamarinds have been placed. After soaking for two or three days it is 
taken out and dried, when it becomes quite hard. Married women 
grind it into powder on one of the Tirupatti sandalwood stones, and ther, 
mixing the powder with water, colour their bodies yellow with it. They 
also pound it with a rice pounder, and, adding a red pigment, make with 
it the mark, called kunkumam, upon their foreheads. A scented sort 
of saffron, which is prepared in Bengal, is often used for these purposes 
and called kasturi manyjal. 


WEAVING. 


Next to agriculture this is the most extensive industry in the district. 
The Kykalars are the most numerous of the weaving castes, and produce 
only the common cotton cloths worn by the people. The Sélias and 
Sénias interweave silk, while the Patnulkérs make fabric entirely of silk. 
The Jéndras of Maderpak produce parti-coloured cotton handkerchiefs. 

The process of weaving is very simple. English thread is almost 
entirely used, being bought in Madras not only white, but dyed various 
colours. A few dyes the weavers are themselves able to apply. The 
thread is first turned off upon a hand spindle (réthnam) and then the 
warp is formed under the shade of atope. Bamboo sticks, 120 in number, 
are fixed upright in the ground, at a distance of a cubit from one 
another, and ten women or children, carrying réthnams in their hands, 
walk up and down this line, one behind the other, intertwining the 
thread between the bamboos until 1,920 threads of various colours, 
according to the pattern desired, are thus arranged. or this work each 
gets half an anna,—a small remuneration for walking four miles To 
form a warp sufficient for eight women’s cloths 40 miles have thus to 
be traversed. In weaving silk cloths or the finer fabrics, the length of 
the warp is less than 60 yards. - 

As soon as the threads have been arranged, the bamboos are plucked 
up and rolled together with the threads upon them. Trestles are then 
set out in the tope, and upon them the warp with the bambeos is 
stretched horizontally and sized by means of large and long brushes 
soaked with régi conjee, and carried along by two men. This having 
dried, the whole is rolled up, and placed in the loom in the weaver’s 
house. The weaving room is a long, narrow, dark chamber lighted by 
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one small window close to where the workman sits. The loom is con- 
structed on the simplest principles, and can be taken to pieces in a few 
minutes forming a light load fora man. The alternate threads of the 
warp are raised and depressed, to receive the woof, in the following 
manner. “I'wo pairs of bamboos are joined together by their twine 
loops, and being suspended from the roof, are also joined to two pedals 
near the floor. Through the joining loops of one pair of bamboos run 
half the threads, and through those of the other run the other half; thus 
by depressing one pedal with the foot and raising the other one set of 
threads is depressed, and the other raised so as to admit of the woof 
thread spool being shot across. This thread is forced home by a light 
beam suspended from the roof, and then, the position of the pedals 
being reversed, the woof thread is shot back again between the reversed 
threads of the warp. In this way about three yards can be woven in a 
day, and the whole 60 yards in three weeks. The profits are small, a cooly 
weaver receiving 8 annas for making an ordinary woman’s cloth 8 yards 
long. For the finer sorts, which take longer, the wage is higher, but 
never more than 3 annasa day. Cotton cloths for women sell for from 
Rupee |-12-0 to Rupees 4. Those containing a little silk fetch from 
Rupees 4-8-0 to Rupees 6-8-0, but the Sdélays and Sénias, who weave 
them, do not earn more than their Kykalar brethren, and the Jéndras 
of Méderpak are in about the same condition. These used formerly to 
make the ordinary pink and white square handkerchiefs, used chiefly 
by Mussulmans, but gaudy patterns have been supplied them for many 
years, perhaps first by the Hast India Company, though the trade is now 
in the hands of a few large native firms in Madras, who make advances 
and receive cloths in payment. These cloths are of three sorts— 


(1.) Thella billa s4pulu : containing 8 squares 3 feet x 3 feet each, 
pattern red and white ; value from Rupees 3 to Rupees 5, and 
exported to Singapore, Penang, and Colombo. 

(2.) Battéy Taram: 8 squares &2” x 32”, pattern red and white 
centre with blue and green borders; value Rupees 2 to 
Rupees 4 and exported to Singapore and Penang. 

(3.) Patta marpu sépalu (Madras handkerchiefs) : 8 squares of 3 
feet each: containing a brilliant mixture of red, yellow, 
blue, green, and purple. 


These are exported to London, whence they are said to go to France, 
the West Indies, America, Arabia, and Africa. The American negroes 
are intensely fond of them as turban cloths, and Madras handkerchiefs 
are often referred to in Uncle Tom’s Oabin, and other similar works as 
part of the head adornment of a negroslave. In Singapore and Penang 
the natives use them as undergarments, and in France and America, 
the Madras merchants assert, ladies make fancy dresses of them. 

The Patnulkar silk weavers buy all their silk in Madras, as it is not 
now produced in the district. They prepare the warp, and weave, in 
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the way already described, but generally prepare a separate warp for 
each woman’s cloth. One viss of silk costing Kupees 18 is required for 
this ; dyeing it costs Rupees 2, arranging it Rupees 3, and as the silk loses 
a third of its weight in the cleaning, and the cloth sells at one rupee a 
pallam for the remaining 26 pallams, only Rupees 3 is left, as wages for 
15 days’ weaving, or 3 annasa day as in the case of other weaving 
castes. The wasted silk however is sometimes cunningly worked up 
with the good, and is always used in twisting the waist threads (aruna 
kour; molthd4du) worn by men. This slightly enhances the weaver’s 
profits. 


DYEING. 


This is chiefly practised with silk, the colours produced being fast and 
really brilliant. The processes are as follow :— 

The raw silk (kéré pattu) is, when brought, of a yellow colour. After 
being arranged for the warp it is boiled for three hours in water 
containing soap or fullers’ earth which bleaches it to a pure white. 
During this process one third of the silk is wasted. The following 
colours are then applied; where quantities are stated they are those 
required to dye 2 viss of raw silk :— 

Dark blue (nalla, Telugu ; karupu, Tamil).—The white silk is soaked 
in indigo. 

Scarlet (yerra, Telugu, segupu, Tamil).—The silk is soaked for six 
hours in water containing one maund of jungle lac (kombarakki) and 
half a viss each of turmeric and alum. 

Copper brown.—The red silk is soaked in indigo, or the dark blue 
silk is boiled in water containing 2? maund of jungle lac, and } viss 
each of alum and turmeric. The latter mode is preferred. 

Dark Violet or Mauve (mégavarnam).—The dark blue silk is boiled 
in water containing chunam and fullers’ earth. 

Orange (kapila varnam).— White silk is soaked for two or three days 
in water containing 1} viss of kapila powder (a dragon’s blood coloured 
powder, which is sold by the Malaydlies) and half a maund of fullers’ 
earth. 

Golden (nemmali varnam).—White silk is soaked for five days in 
water containing 4 maund of turmeric, and also some fullers’ earth. 

Crimson (kariminji),—For this colour are used the dried bodies of 
small insects (cochineal) called kiriminji, imported from Hydrabad 
where they are said to feed on the prickly pear. They are very 
expensive costing Rupees 8 per viss; for 2 viss of silk 1} viss of kiri- 
minji is used. White silk is boiled with this in water, on two days, 
for three hours in each day. 
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ww. Qlive Green.—Dark blue silk is boiled in water containing alum, 
turm: d fullers’ earth ; cotton cloths are also extensively dyed by 
the Rangaries in Wallaj apett. The ordinary colours are black, red and 
yellow. The cloth is first soaked in water containing a sort of fullers’ 
earth, called buggéch4ram, and oil in equal quantities. The mixture is 
milky in appearance, and in it the material is soaked, and dried over 
and over again during eight days. On the ninth day it is dipped into 
water containing milk and powdered gall nuts (karakéya pindi or flour 
of Zerminalia chebula nuts) and then dried, when it is found to have 
assumed a greenish hue, and to have become stiff. To render it pliable, 
it is beaten upon a stone with a mallet, and is then ready to take the 
dye. The red colour is produced from splinters of the wood of a tree 
called virathungi, which are ground into a powder, and boiled in a pot. 
Then alum and gum are added, and the dye is ready. For black 
sulphate of iron (anabhédi), gum, and the seeds of the marking nut 
(Semicarpus anarcardium) are mixed with water. Yellow is produced 
from turmeric. These colours are often printed upon cloth, yellow and 
red. being applied by means of carved wooden blocks, and the black upon 
engraved copper plates. In this way patterns of birds, flowers, &c., 
are cleverly applied. After being coloured the cloths are washed in a 
tank or river, and then boiled for five hours in a large copper, containing 
water with four maunds of the root of the néna tree, one maund of the 
root of the pobbéku tree, and about 13 viss of oil. The cloths are 
gently stirred to prevent scorching, and the boiling is repeated a second 
time after the cloth has been dried. They are then washed and left to 
soak for one night in a mixture of sheep’s dung and water, after 
which they are washed and dried several times during three days, and 
finally starched in conjee water. 

A Rangari usually dyes about 300 yards at a time and the process 
occupies 20 days, the value of the dyed cloth being about Rupees 90. 
His expenses are— 


RS. A. P. 

800 yards of cloth ss a a . 48 0 0 
Oil... i SA sc sits ba . 2 0 0 
Nona root... ate 4 i ae -- 15 0 0 
Pobbachaéram root 0 8 O 
Gall nuts : 10 0 
Fullers’ earth, uae nuts and milk 0 8 0 
Firewood ; : 1 8 0 
68 8 0 


yielding a profit of Rs. 26-8-0, but out of this he has to spend some Rupees 
8 or 10 upon coolies to assist him in the various washings and boilings. 

‘Weavers often dye their own cotton thread a dark blue colour 
thus :—Equal quantities of chunam, paddy husk, and fullers’ earth are put 
into a pot having a small hole in the bottom. This is placed over an 
empty pot, and water being poured over the materials, drains through 
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the hole in three days. A viss of indigo is next mixed with water in a 
large pot (kadava), and in a smaller one some seeds of the thagar 
plant are boiled, and the decoction added to the indigo. To this the 
lime water is also added, and the mixture is allowed to stand for four or 
five days, being gently stirred now and then. It ferments, and finally 
assumes a sort of copper colour, when if is ready to receive the thread, 
or cloth, which is dipped into it twice a day, for five days. Ten boxes of 
thread weighing 15 viss can be thus dyed for Rupees 20. The indigo 
costs Rupees 15, and the thagara seeds Kupees 1 1-8-0, leaving a profit of 
Rupees 3-8-0 for a month’s labour. By using more than one kadava 
aman who devotes himself to dyeing for weavers of course increases his 
income. 

Thread is dyed red in the following way. A quantity of milk hedge 
is burned to ashes, and added to water with half a viss each of sheep’s 
dung, and gingelly oil, produces dye enough for one box of thread, 
from which three women’s cloths can be woven. During twenty days, 
the thread is dipped in the red dye, and dried over and over again. It 
is next twice dipped in a decoction of alli leaves, being dried between the 
dippings, and finally steeped in a mixture of water and sirinji bark 
powdered. 


CARPETS. 


In Wal4jdpet a few silk carpets are made, in the colours already 
mentioned as being applied to silk. The thread is twisted five times as 
thick as for cloth weaving, and a carpet weighing a maund fetches 
Rupees 300. The cost is— 


RS. 


Silk 1 maund Bs a st ei - .. 150 
Dyeing a Ke atk rar ws cs .. 60 
200 


LOT i 


The time occupied is about four months, and usually four or five 
assistants have to be paid Rupees 50 or 60 for the four months, leaving 
a profit of only Rupees 40 or 50. 

Excluding the Vellore Jail, woollen carpets are only made to any 
extent in W4lajdpet, and there generally of a poor quality, though better 
and cheaper than those of Bangalore. The very best can, however, be 
made if ordered. The wool has to be got from as far as GudiyAtam, or 
Palmanér, where the Kurrubas sell it. It is first carded, and spun into 
a thick thread, and then dyed various colours. Some of the processes 
described for silk are also applied to wool. The carpet loom is arranged 
perpendicularly. The warp is of twine, and the woof of wool. To the 
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twine are tied small pieces of coloured wool, between each thread of the 
woof, and are cut with scissors so as to present an even surface. The 
expenses of working are— 





RS. A. P 
One maund of wool 112 0 
Carriage 112 0 
Dyeing . 1 0 0 

4 8 0 


This produces, after two or three days’ work, a carpet 6 feet x 3 feet 
worth from Rupees 5 to Rupees 6. 

Tent carpets, and jamkdnas are also made in WaAldjapet, both in 
horizontal and perpendicular looms. They are made of thick country 
cotton thread, imported from Bellary and Salem. The usual size of 
jamkdnas is 2 yards x 1 yard, selling for Rupees 2-4-0 each. Twenty 
of these can be woven in a month by one loom, at the following cost :— 


RS. 
25 viss thread oe ii ve oe oe .. 380 
Dyeing blue and red Ke Ms - is ie. YS 

35 


leaving a profit of Rupees 10, out of which probably an assistant for part 
of the time has to be paid. 


CUMBLY WEAVING. 


These are made only on the plateau, and in parts of Gudiydétam and 
Chittoor. The wool of thirty or forty Kurrumba sheep at a shearing 
yields about 26 seers, sold for a rupee, and enough to make eight pieces, 
two pieces being stitched together to make an ordinary cumbly worth 
@ rupee or a rupee and-a-quarter. The warp is sized with tamarind seed 
conjee, and the loom set up on the ground, the workman sitting in a pit 
dug out for the purpose. His earnings do not exceed 2 or 23 annas a 
day. 


GRASS MATS. 


These are made by Labbays and Mussulmans, chiefly at Wandiwash 
out of a reed, called kéré, which grows by the side of water channels, 
rivers, and pools, but is also cultivated upon wet land, and requires as 
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much water as paddy. It is propagated by separation of the roots, 
and each plant lasts for ten years, yielding a crop of reeds once in every 
six months. When cut each reed is split, and the whole being sorted 
according to sizes, is tied into bundles and stacked. 

There are four kinds of kéré, viz. :— 

Manikoré, which is the finest and thinnest. 

Vengdyapu koré, not quite so thin, but lighter than the above. 

Kalkoré.—A coarse kind found by the margin of pools: it is more 
brittle than the first two sorts, and is often mixed with them for 
economy’s sake. 

Uppunkoré, not grown in the district, as it oocurs only by the side of 
salt marshes. It is not split,and is used only for coarse mats, or for 
thatching houses. 

The reeds are dyed red, black and yellow. After being split they 
are first soaked in water for a night, dried, and then moistened again 
before the colours are applied. The red dye is produced from splinters 
of “ varthangi ”’ wood (resembling red wood) and powdered leaves of the 
‘kasan’ tree. A little of these mixed is sprinkled over each handful of 
reeds, which are twisted together and stuffed into a large pot of water. 
After soaking for a night, they are boiled in this pot for a short time 
on two consecutive days, by which time the colour has thoroughly pene- 
trated. Sometimes alum and gingelly oil are added in the boiling, to 
intensify the colour. 

For black the dross from a blacksmith’s forge is powdered and mixed 
with annabhédi (sulphate of iron), gallnut powder, and the pods of the 
karivélan (bébul) tree. These are boiled together in water, and red dyed 
reeds are soaked in the decoction for a night. 

For yellow, turmeric is used. It is powdered, and made into a paste 
with water, and a little castor oil. Hach reed is smeared over with some 
of this paste, and boiled with red dye water. 

A very simple kind of loom is employed, and aloe twine used as the 
warp, from fourteen to thirty six strings going to a span’s breadth, 
according to the fineness of the mats. These are usually woven in pieces 
6 feet x 3 feet, but the breadth can be increased to 4 feet if required, and 
there is no limit to the length. Two coarse mats of the usual size can be 
woven in a day ; the coarsest sell for 2 annas each, and the finer sorts, with 
a simple coloured pattern vary in price up to Rupees 2. A few of the 
more skilful workmen introduce the figures of animals, flowers, &c., into 
the pattern, and such fetch as much as Rupees 7 each. 

A cart-load of reeds containing twenty bundles, and sufficient for some 
two hundred mats, is bought for Rupees 40 or 50. The earnings of the 
workmen do not exceed as a rule 2 or 3 annas aday. Women gather, 
split, and prepare the reeds, earning by this means an ordinary day’s 
cooly. Before the South Indian Railway was opened Wandiwash mats 
were largely exported to Madras, but the trade has been greatly reduced 
by the competition of the better kinds made in the Tinnevelly District. 
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This industry is chiefly carried on in Vellore and Tirupati. The 
commonest articles produced are brazen water pots. These are made of 
thick sheet brass, bought in Madras. Each pot is made in three pieces ; 
a circular portion is cut from the sheet for the bottom, and two 
rectangular pieces for the middle, and mouth. These are heated, and 
hammered into shape upon an anvil, and when properly fitted are 
soldered with velligaram (borax and bell metal), the seams being finally 
filed out, and the pot smoothed, and ornamented With lines in a lathe. 
The workmen (Kammalas) generally work on advances receiving Rupees 
4-8-0 for a maund of metal used. Out of this they pay for charcoal, 
solder, and wastage of brass about Rupees 2, and therefore earn in a 
week, the time occupied in working a maund, about Rupees 2-8-0, or 6 
annasaday. The trader sells the pots in his shop, or sends them in a 
cart to be hawked about the villages, at about Rupees 16 a maund. 

Out of thinner brass ornamental plates are made in both Tirupati and 
Vellore. The sheet is cut and hammered into shape upon moulds. A 
device is next traced upon it in ink, and the lines cut with chisels or 
punches. In Vellore the plates are often perforated, and at Tirupati 
small pieces of silver and copper are inlaid. The profits are about Annas 
6 a day, the price of the Tirupati ware being Rupees 1-12-0 per seer 
plus the value of silver inlaid. At Tirupati, vases, &c., are also engraved 
and inlaid, the vessels being in that case not hammered, but cast. A 
model of the interior of the vessel is first formed of clay and is covered 
with wax to the thickness intended for the brass. Clay, taken from a white 
ants’ nest, is then carefully powdered and laid over the wax, and finally 
a coat of coarse clay is added. When it has dried a small hole is bored, 
reaching to the wax, which being melted over a fire is pouredout. The 
mould is then heated in a furnace, and, while hot, molten brass is poured 
in, filling the space lately occupied by the wax. After being turned in 
a lathe the vessel is filled with lead, and engraved with chisels and 
punches. 

Idols are cast in the same manner. A sdstram describes the propor- 
tions of each limb of the various idols, and the auspicious days for 
moulding them. On those days the waxen images are made, and being 
corrected in subsequent days, are covered with clay as already described. 
The usual mixture used is 1 maund copper, } viss lead, and 13 viss tin, 
but gold and silver are sometimes added toorder. The prices of idols, 
(which make excellent paper weights,) are— 

P. 
Cast in brass... = 6 per seer. 
> 9, Copper .. a an a 0 1 
»» 9 Copper and ornamented with brass.1 12 0 ss 
The profits of this work amount to about Annas 8 a day. 
44, 


R 


me oO 
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GLASS AND BANGLES. 


This manufacture is confined to a few villages in the Kélahastri 
Zemindari, where the saline efflorescence of the soil, called “ soudu man,’’ 
is very plentiful. It is collected, generally in February and March, 
and placed in pots containing about six Madras measures each. Sixty 
of these are built into a large clay furnace, and baked for some time, 
until the contents have been fused into a white glass called “ gézu ra:.” 
The soil mixed with the soda is found to supply the necessary amount of 
quartz. The “ gézu rai” is powdered, and mixed with various substances 
to give it colour: thus a blue powder, said to be brought from Benares, 
produces blue glass (nilam rai), copper filings make it green (paccha 
rai), a black stone (nalla rai), obtained from Conjeeveram, produces a blue 
red (itha rai), and another stone (chembadi rai), from the same place, 
turns it to a reddish hue (sonné rai). The coloured glass is again broken, 
fused once more, and bent with an iron style into the shape of bangles. 
Bangles are made elsewhere than at Kélahastri, from whence however 
the glass is alone obtained at the following prices :— 


RS. 
Blue wis “ os ms oe .. 20 per kandy. 
Green... a be — ie .. 16 “ 
Blue red .. - ss be ne .. 14 s 
Red ws a 16 re 


Bangles are sold at from Annas 2 to 5 per githi of 500, and are very 
largely exported from the district. The trade is in the hands of the 
Balija caste, who also make bangles of lao, well mixed with powdered 
clay. This mixture is warmed, and cut into strips, which are moulded 
upon a circular stick held over a charcoal fire. Gold leaf, coloured glass, 
tinsel, &c., are fastened upon them while still heated. Such bangles are 
sold for from 6 pies to 2 annas per bundle of nine. 


POTTERY. 


The ordinary pottery of the country is produced in every village, 
and needs no description, but at Karigeri, in the Gudiydétam Taluk, a 
superior quality is produced by one family. It is made of a sort of 
pipe clay powdered, mixed with water, and strained through a coarse 
cumbly. When dry it is again ground, moistened, and fashioned upon 
the ordinary wheel. After being dried for ten days in the shade, and 
for two days in the sun, the vessels are baked for twelve hours, being 
placed in an earthenware closed oven, which is covered with fire, built 
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over with clay. After being baked they are glazed. Equal parts of 
zangéla pacohé (verdigris) and bangle earth (soudu man) are fused in 
a furnace, until they form a green glaze. This being powdered, and 
mixed with water is painted over the vessels, which are then dried in 
the sun, and baked as before. Ifthe baking has been properly regulated 
a rich green glazed surface is the result. If half a part of white lead be 
added to the verdigris and bangle earth a yellow glaze is produced. 
In either case when the baking has been too prolonged, the glaze 
assumes @ blackish red colour. 

"The articles produced at Karigeri are much admired both in India and 
England. Goglets, butter dishes, flower-pots, in fact any shape desired 
are turned out at various prices. As the manufacture is a monopoly 
they are high; a glazed goglet costing about a rupee and-a-half and 
other things in proportion They are unfortunately very brittle. 


RED SANDERS WOOD CARVING. 


This is confined to Tirupati and its neighbourhood. The wood is 
bought from the Béalapalle jungles of Cuddapah at Rupees 24 for 
three men’s loads (about seven maunds). This is turned into plates, 
cups, &c., sold for a few pies, and carved into idols, which when 
elaborately carved are very expensive. 

Lac coloured toys are made in Vellore out of a very light and white 
coloured wood ealled vépélé. This is turned into the shape of cups, 
bottles, goglets, toy locomotives, &c, and while revolving in the lathe 
sticks of various coloured lacs are applied to the surface. The heat 
of friction melts the lac, and causes it to adhere to the wood witha 
polished surface. These toys are very cheap, and admirably adapted 
for children as the colour does not come off. 


PAPER. 


A little of this is now made in the district in Laélapett and a few 
other villages, but not many years ago it was extensively produced, 
one village near Vellore, called Kéyithapatteda, being the chief seat of 
the industry. It is made from worn out gunny bags, which are cut to 
pieces and washed. The rags are then soaked in chunam and water for 
24 hours, and again washed. This is repeated four or five times, and 
finally the rags are beaten into a pulp with mallets. The pulp being 
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put into a tub of clean water is well stirred, and allowed to settle, after 
which the water is poured off. The implements next used are a flat 
board and a frame of wood across which thin and parallel strips of rush 
are fastened. The frame being dipped into the pulp, brings away a 
portion of it adhering to the rushes. This is transferred to the board, 
which is tilted from side to side until the pulp lies evenly, and then the 
water is allowed to drain off, and the board being turned over upon a 
smooth chunam platform, leaves the sheet of paper lying moist upon it. 
Other sheets are made in the same way, and placed one upon. the other, 
for they do not adhere though still moist. When all the pulp is used, 
the pile of sheets is pressed between boards, and then each sheet is dried 
separately upon strings. They now form very fair blotting paper, but 
for writing purposes are dipped in rice conjee, dried, and polished with 
smooth stones. 


OIL-PRESSING. 


This manufacture is altogether in the hands of the Védnias and 
Gandlas and is extensively carried on all over the district. The seeds 
from which oil is usually expressed are gingelly and ground-nut. The 
latter oil is only used for lamps. The mill is formed of a portion of 
the trunk of a large tree planted on the ground and hollowed out into 
the form of a large mortar. In this a big pole works as a pestle round 
and round, being drawn by one or two bullocks, yoked to a projecting 
spar. Above the ghauts the mortar is sometimes made of granite. To 
eight measures of the seed one-eighth of a measure of water is added 
when beginning work, and half the amount for every separate charge 
of eight measures. To improve gingelly oil sometimes jaggery, lime 
juice, and cocoanut milk are also added with the water. 

The mill costs about Rupees 55, and a pair of good bullocks about 
Rupees 80. With this stock, the mill may be worked early and late, 
pressing in a month 1,500 measures, or about 5,000 Ibs. of gingelly 
seed, worth in ordinary times some Rupees 250. From this 75 maunds 
of oil will be yielded, which at Rupees 4 per maund is worth Rupees 
300, giving a profit of Rupees 50, out of which have to be paid Rupees 20 
for feeding the cattle, and something for repairs, and 4he wear and tear 
of stock. The monthly profit would therefore not exceed Rupees 20 or 
25 plus the value of the oi] cake worth about Rupees 7 or 8. 

Ground-nut oil is cheaper than gingelly, but the profits of expressing 
it about the same. Kanaga oil is only manufactured above the ghauts 
where it is very cheap but only used for lamps. In these it gives a 
poor light, and much smoke, irritating to the eyes and productive of 
headache. Below the ghauts the berries of the neem tree, and the seeds 
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of the ilupa, are used to produce a cheap oil instead of the kénaga’ 
Croton berries are, like castor oil, boiled to obtain oil. 


TANNING. 


eThis is chiefly in the hands of the Lubbays of the Arcot and 
Gudiyétam Taluks. Chucklers in various parts of the district prepare 
leather, in a rough way, with chunam and barks, but the best is made 
by the Lubbays. Their modus operandi is as follows:—Hides are 
tanned fresh, or cured with salt, which preserves them for a month or 
two. Fresh hides produce the best leather, but often they cannot be got 
in large numbers. About a hundred hides are tanned together, being 
first placed in a large vat containing water, to which 50 or 60 measures 
of chunam have been added. They soak in this for ten days, being 
taken out each day, and replaced after the liquid has been stirred. After 
ten days the hair is easily scraped off with a blunt two-handled knife 
passed over them as they lie upon a flat board. On the next day, after 
a thorough washing, the inner surface is well scraped with the same 
knives. Another good soaking is followed by another scraping of the 
hair side, and finally all the hides are well trodden out by men in a large 
vat of pure water, to remove as much of the chunam as possible. They 
are then considered clean enough to be tanned. The bark of the 
avaram tree (Cassia auriculata) 1s used for this purpose, and 50 
maunds or more of it are used for 100 cow hides. Twenty maunds 
of the bark are first soaked in the tan vat for from six to ten hours, 
and then removed. The hides are then carefully arranged so that two 
are succeeded by a layer of the bark, which has been soaked. The 
whole mass is removed once a day, and repacked as before for ten or 
eleven days, after which the whole process is repeated with another 
twenty maunds of fresh bark, for ten or eleven days more, and again 
for a third period of the same duration, but with only ten maunds of 
bark. At this stage, the leather is tested, by an experienced tanner, with 
a knife. If it cuts properly it passes under the next process, if not 
more bark, according to its immaturity, is used, fora few more days. 
When the leather is ripe it is washed, and the inner surface again 
scraped, after which five maunds of gallnut (Zerminalia chebula) are 
powdered and scalding water is poured over it. Into this liquid each 
skin is well dipped, and then laid out in a vat, the balance of the gallnut 
water being finally sprinkled over the heap. After a day the skins are 
repacked, and on the next day are taken out, and found whitened by 
the process. They are then oiled, a mixture of two parts fat and one 
part gingelly oil, well heated and mixed, being rubbed into the inside, 
and pure gingelly into the outside surface. A common cooly will thus 
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oil twenty cow hides in a day, the effect being to make the leather 
supple and glossy. Fora day the hides are dried in the shade, and 
afterwards stretched, and rubbed with a stick having a smooth copper 
head. A final polish with smooth stones is given, and then nothing 
remains but to trim and dry them. At various stages in tanning, hides, 
especially cured ones, are spoiled and rejected. The ordinary cost of 
tanning a cow hide is about a rupee and for a sheep or goat skin three 
or four annas. The latter are rubbed on both sides with gingelly oil 
alone, and are tanned with half as much bark, and in half the time, 
needed for the thicker hides of cows or bullocks. ‘Leather is always 
sold by weight, a good price per lb. being five to seven annas for cow 
hides; fifteen annas to Rupee 1-2 for goat skins, and 9 annas to 15 
annas for sheep skins, but prices are sometimes 25 per cent. lower 
than this. The profits depend upon the amount of work done, being 
about 20 per cent. on the value of the leather fanned. 


PRINTING. 


There are six presses at work in North Arcot, viz., three at the 
Collector’s Office in Chittoor, and one in the Vellore Jail printing in 
English, Tamil, and Telugu. Another belonging to a native in Vellore 
prints in Tamil and Telugu only, and the last, the property of the 
Kéarvétnagar Zemindar, does a little work in Telugu for him alone. 

The first press ever used in the district was imported by Mr. Bourdillon, 
then Collector, in 1853, and was worked in his office at his own expense. 
Four years later the Sub-Collector Mr. Sullivan followed the Collector’s 
example. In 1856 the first District Gazette was published. Prior to 
that year the press at Chittoor had been used for striking off circulars, 
copies of important regulations, and notifications of general interest for 
distribution among village officers. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 


Untiz 1805 the Collector of the district alone exercised civil jurisdic- 
tion, an appeal lying from his decisions to the Board of Revenue. In 
1805 the judicial system of Lord Cornwallis was introduced, and a 
Provincial Court, a Zilla Court, and a Native Commissioner’s Court were 
established. The jurisdiction of the last extended to suits regarding 
money, or real property, of value not exceeding Rupees 80. An appeal 
lay from the Commissioner to the Zilla Court presided over by the 
Adaulut Judge, who was assisted by a Registrar, a Pundit,a Mufthi, 
and a Native Registrar. The first three were empowered to try cases 
referred to them by the Judge, but the last was merely his assistant 
employed in reading and explaining vernacular records. The Court was 
held in the present Police Office at Chittoor. Appeals from the Zilla 
Court went to the three Judges of the Provincial Court. This had 
jurisdiction over the districts of Chingleput, Cuddapah, and North 
Arcot, but was held at Chittoor in the present District Court House. 
The Judges were assisted by a Registrar who was a Covenanted Civil 
Servant, a Pundit, Mufthi, and Khézi. The last three merely expressed 
their opinions upon questions of Hindu or Mahommedan law sub- 
mitted to them by the Judges. 

Regulation VI of 1816 abolished the Commissioner’s Court and 
brought into existence those of District Munsifs established at Chittoor, 
Venkatagiri, Vellore, Tiruvetttir, Tirupati, and Sholinghur. The 
Tiruvettfir Court was subsequently moved to Arni, and that of Venkata- 
giri to Gudiydtam, and thence to Palmanér. 

In 1843 the Provincial and Zilla Courts were abolished, and in their 
stead the Civil Court, and Subordinate Judge’s Court were established. 
The latter continued until 1860, when it gave way to the Court of a 
Principal Sudder Amin. Two years later this was displaced by a Small 
Cause Court, which was held at Vellore until Apri: 1877, in which year 
it was abolished. 

The District Munsifs’ Court had meanwhile been reduced in number, 
that of Vellore being closed in 1868, but restored in 1877 upon the 
abolition of the Chittoor District Munsif’s Court. 
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At present the Civil Courts of the district are the Civil Court and five 
District Munsifs’ Courts subordinate to the former. ‘The jufisdictions of 
the District Munsifs are as follows :— 


Tirupati.—Chandragiri Taluk, Kélahastri Zemindari, and Néréyana- 
vanam Taluk, of Kaérvéthagar. 

Shélinghur.— Walajé Taluk, and the Pallipat and Tirutani Taluks 
of Karvétnagar. 

Palmanér.—Palmanér and Gudiyétam Taluks, with the zemindaris of 
Punganitr and Kangundi. 

Vellore.—Vellore and Chittoor Taluks. : 

Arni.—Arni Jaghire and the taluks of Arcot, Péliy, and Wandiwash. 


The Courts are upon the whole self-supporting. The only one which 
is not sois the Civil Court; but, as the Judge has criminal as well as 
civil jurisdiction, the fees received may be considered as nearly equiva- 
lent to the cost of civil administration even in this Court. The receipts 
and expenditure in each Court in 1876 were as follows :— 


! Cost of | Court and 
Courts. Establish-| Process 
| ment, Fees. 








a 


R RS. 
37,780 18,484 
7,909 10,345 


ac Court, Chittoor 
| District Munsif of Tirupati 











Do. do. of Sholnghur 10,006 15,613 
Do. do. of Palmanér | = 7,888 7,661 
Do. do. of Vellore .. se 9,416 16,672 
Do. do. of Arm... aa 7,848 11,978 

Total .. | 79,950 80,756 








There are moreover 3,700 Village Munsifs in the district exercising 
jurisdiction in villages under Regulation IV of 1816 over suits not 
exceeding Rupees 10 in value. Very few of them, however, make use of 
their powers as will appear from the subjoined table :— 














{ 
| | Number of 
| 









Munsifs who | Number of 
Years | exercised | Suits filed. 
| powers. | 
' } 
1873 . 188 | 1,788 
1874 -; 155 5 2,014 
1875 ; 184 | 2,449 
1876 be i << 197 (3,419 
1877 ae - és | 199 2,850 
1878 |. oe, | 165 | 2140 


The operations of the Civil Courts and the value of the suits tried 
will be found in the appendix. 


Civil powers are exercised by the Collector and his Assistants under 
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Regulation VI of 1831, and Act VIII of 1865. By far the largest 
number of suits tried under the Act are filed in the Court of the Head 
Assistant, in whose charge are the large zemindaris of Kélahastri and 
Kérvétnagar. Almost all the suits in this division are from the 
Karvétnagar estate. 


CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


The Zilla Judge, appointed in 1805, was also District Magistrate, 
who tried simple cases and committed the more serious ones for trial by 
the Provincial Court. One of the three Judges of this Court itinerated 
and held a jail delivery, once every month, in the three districts subordi- 
nate to the Court. Ddérdgas and Ténadars were also empowered to 
commit cases for trial. 

In 1816 the Zilla Judge was relieved of Magisterial power and the 
Collector was made District Magistrate. In the same year the offices 
of T4nadar and Dardéga were abolished, and their powers transferred to 


Tahsildars and Police Amins. : 


The Criminal Courts now existing in the district are— 


One Sessions Judge at Chittoor 

One District Magistrate at Chittoor, ) {All these Magistrates 
One Joint Magistrate at Vellore. | (except very junior assist- 
One Head Assistant Magistrate at Ranipett. \ants) exercise full 
One or two Assistant Magistrates at Chittoor. | powers. | 

One Deputy Magistrate at Arni. 


Nine Tahsildar Sub-Magistrates at theircusba stations exercising second- 
class powers. 

Nine Taluk Serishtadar Sub-Magistrates, also at cusba stations, exercising 
second or third class powers. 

Eleven Deputy Tahsildar Sub-Magistrates, of whom seven are in zemindari 
tracts and four in the larger Government Taluks, exercising second or third 
class powers. 

Statistics exhibiting the work done by all the above courts will be found 
in the Appendix. 


POLICE. 


Under native rule in North Arcot the Mén-kdvelly system of police 
was in force. By this an officer styled Mén-kdvelgdér was appointed 
to a certain tract of country, with village watchers called Kavelgérs, 
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Tallidries, or Vetties, who under his supervision discharged police duties. 
In the zemindaris and pdliems the owners of the states were themselves 
the Mén-k4velgérs. The fundamental principle of the system was the 
responsibility of the watchers for all losses by theft or robbery, a responsi- 
bility enforced, upon complaint, by the Mén-kévelgér, who, upon the 
other hand, used his influence in enforcing the payment of fees due by 
the residents of villages to the local watcher. 


The emoluments of the watchers and their officers were of two kinds, 
viz., assignments of rent-free lands and the payment of fees by ryots and 
non-agricultural villagers. In the taluks north of the Paélér alone 
the assessments of the lands so assigned amounted to Rupees 97,735, the 
fees payable by traders and artisans to Rupees 18,645, and the ryots’ 
harvest fees to Rupees 38,575, making a total of upwards of a lakh and 
half. 


When the Carnatic was ceded to the Company this system was in full 
force in all the Government taluks, but in the estates of the Zemindars 
and Poligars various abuses had crept in. The Zemindars being under 
obligation of military service had enrolled many of the watchers, for 
the sake of economy, in their Kattubadi, or semi-military, force, and the 
Poligars, eager to imitate the magnificence of their more. consequential 
neighbours, had done the same, so that in these estates a vast proportion 
of the village watcher body was returned as belonging to the Kattubadi 
force. When the Zemindars were relieved of their liability to military 
aid, the services of the so-called Kattubadies were dispensed with, and 
the estates in consequence left with hardly any watcher establishment, 
an inconvenience which still exists. 


In all the Government taluks, on both sides of the Pélér, the Mén- 
kévelly system was abolished in 1803, and the Collector of the Northern 
Division appropriated the portion of the revenue thus made available to 
the establishment of a small force of peons at an annual cost of Rupees 
35,000. But many of the Men-k4velgdérs had entertained watchers of 
their own, and these, upon the resumption of their employers’ lands, 
naturally ceased to do duty, nor were their places filled up. ‘By this 
step not only many village watchers lost all their emoluments and 
ceased to serve, but the resources of others were seriously impaired. 
The then really influential and respected officers of the large body of 
village watcher privates were entirely set aside. The village watcher 
lost the support of an influential baron in recovering his dues, and the 
people lost the guarantee of an appeal to a man who could enforce from 
the village watchers a punctual and effective discharge of their liabilities 
and duties—men, in short, who had been kept to work frequently by the 
lash and by a sense of heavy pecuniary responsibility found themselves 
discharged alike of control and liability, while the ryot on his part 
withheld payment of fees for a service which was indifferently rendered. 
The service was neglected, and the fees justly due to the village watcher 
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became less and less punctually paid. The watchers helped themselves 
to their neighbours’ goods.””! 

Thus inefficiently did the village watchers discharge their duties under 
the supervision of the Ténaddrs of the Police peons entertained by 
the Collector in 1803. In 1808 the control of the whole body was 
transferred to the Judge, who was then the District Magistrate. No 
improvement, however, resulted from the measure, and in 1813 the 
Judges of the Provincial Court, Central Division, remarked upon the 
incompleteness of the force, the inadequacy of their pay, and the ineffi- 
ciency of their service, adding that it was becoming yearly more apparent 
that the watchers were themselves concerned in much of the crime which 
occurred. In order to impose a closer supervision, the duty of superin- 
tending them was once more transferred to the Collector, and the watcher 
placed under the village monigar. ‘lhough on the whole the change was 
productive of increased efficiency, one consequence cf it was that the 
watcher body lost much of its police character, and “readily exchanged 
night patrol for the easier duty of collecting the revenue.” Another 
inconvenience experienced in exacting service was found in the undue 
application of the hereditary principle to the emoluments of the office. 
These had been treated as ordinary heritable property and divided among 
the various branches of the merdsi family, the members of which 
performed the duty by turns. The lands were sometimes subdivided 
permanently, and sometimes rotated with the obligation of service, which 
fell not only upon those personally fit, but upon women and children.? 
“This state of things is of course to be traced to the great principle of 
native police administration, that of responsibility for losses by theft, 
without much account being taken of individual fitness foractive exertion 
so long as those liabilities were met, it did not much matter whether the 
fund from which they were to be made good was in an old woman’s or an 
infant’s hand.”’ 

Though these defects were early recognised it was not until 1858 that 
any scheme for the complete separation of police and revenue duties was 
elaborated. In that year Mr (now Sir William) Robinson, as Chief 
Commissioner of Mofussil Police, submitted proposals for the establish- 
ment of a new police force. In addition to enlisting a regular body of 
constables, he proposed to re-officer the talliéries by dividing the whole 
district into village circles, and appointing a village inspector to each, 
subordinate to the Police Inspector of the taluk, but otherwise unconnected 
with the constabulary force. This arrangement was approved, but was 
discontinued in 1862 after it had been in operation for nearly three years. 

Mr. Robinson pointed out that the Mén-kavelly fund of this district 
was incorporated with the revenue, and did not probably fall short of 





1 Report of Commissioner of Mofussil of Police dated 185%. 

2 One of the village téllidries of the town of Tiruvettir is even now a very determined 
old woman, who discharges her duties most efficiently, and boasts of having arrested and 
secured many a thief detected by her in,crime. 
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Rupees 1,20,000. In the Zemindaris of Kélahastri and Karvétnagar 
all the emoluments of the Kattubady and Amaram peons were, in 1803, 
resumed, and a large addition to the peshcush made in lieu of all military 
services. Thus the funds for the restoration of the local police were to 
be found in the peshcush now paid by those zemindars. Elsewhere, 
where Kattubadies still existed, he proposed to relieve them of service, 
and to enfranchise their inams, utilising the revenue thus obtained 
(about Rupees 44,000) in the reorganisation of the village establishments. 

These proposals were approved and carried out in September 1859 
with the best results. Though not immaculate, the police force discharges 
its duties as efficiently as can be expected from a body of men having 
small pay, great temptations, and many opportunities for oppression. 
The present sanctioned establishment and its cost are exhibited below :— 














Pay per |Sanctioned Cost 
Rank. Moth. Strength. | per month. 
| 
| RS | RS. 
Superintendent ; - 700 1 , 700 
Assistant Superintendent es 500 1 500 
Inspectors, ist Class.. 7 215 2 | 430 
Do. 2nd do. .. = 165 3 495 
Do. 3rddo .. a 115 4 ' 460 
| Do 4th do. .. aie 85 5 425 
Do. 5th do. .. he 60 7 420 
Do. 6th do. .. s 47 2 | 94 
Sub-Inspectors si 30 5 , 150 
Chief Head Constables a 55 1 55 
Head Constable, Ist Grade .. 25 12 300 
Do. 2nd do. a 20 37 740 
Do. 8rd do... 15 39 580 
Do. 4th do... 12 60 720 
Constables, 1st Class oe 8 338 2,704 
Do. 2nd do. as 7 338 2,366 
Do. 3rd do. ard 6 336 | 2,184 
meas | 








Total | ie | L191 | 13,828 





The district appears at all times to have been noted for its crime. 
Most part consists of wild and hilly country, which afforded easy means 
of retreat and secure harbour for depredators, and almost every taluk 
bordered upon a foreign state, a different district, or a disorderly zemin- 
dari. For many years the zemindars were entrusted with the supervision 
of the police in their estates, as well as with magisterial authority, but 
as early as 1815 the magistrate reported that they exercised their 
authority “ with but feeble cognisance or control from higher authority 
and there is reason to suspect that the source of justice is here completely 
tainted.” The arrangement was, however, continued for upwards of a 
quarter of a century longer, and then gradually brought to a close. In 
1831, when Government proposed to reduce the police establishment, a 
melancholy picture was drawn by the magistrate of the condition of crime 
in the district. Dacoities were of frequent occurrence, and the gangs 
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which collected often far outnumbered all the available police in the 
neighbourhood. Notices, signed “‘ Subadar of the torch-light robbers,” 
were found posted near the houses of the wealthy, announcing that unless 
the owners delivered up their property upon a certain night, death would 
be the result. The robbers moved about in bands, apparently coming 
originally from other districts, and so little confidence was felt im the 
police that their demands were often unresistingly complied with. Though 
no other district had so many populous towns, the magistrate complained 
that none had so small a body of police. This appeal had the desired 
effect of averting the threatened reduction of the force, and small 
additions ‘were from time to time made; but crime continued comparatively 
unchecked for many years, and men, hardly past middle age, even now 
ngfrate how the leaders of robber bands entered Chittoor and other large 

wns in palanquins, attended by followers carrying torches, and looted 
vith impunity the houses of the rich. But little of the crime, however, 
‘seems to have been reported, for the statement of grave offences from 
1835 to 1889 is as follows :— 








Years. “Offenove, | Detected. | P*pherty | Property 
| 
RS. RS. 

1835 we. ‘ear io 487 184 53,874 5,685 
1836 i | 404 137 98,767 43,067 
188% ki aa we xs | 344 174 29,904 4,828 
1838 hn ee 434 191 43,350 13,827 
1839 me "te ae 38,497 | 9,555 


399 178 





Probably only notorious cases and those in which detection was easy 
ever came to light. The figures from 1874 to 1878 are exhibited 
below :— 
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1874. 1875. 1876. 
| s § j UJ t 2 \é 
e t=] e . = oO ° i=} 
glee ele eZ Eel ele la lal2 
Otfénces. £ 1s Eig | ESI 2 aE: e| £ 
R13 | 3 s| Ss > & 12 
Pie) 2 les] SIP | gle ea) PIP | BIS] 3 jag 
g 18] @ [ge 18. : e |s2) 21 E, g18| e3 
fue om 2° 7] = a4 ws 4 
é|s/ a a*] & fF] Ss (S] & [SF] & [fF] Ss je] & ee 
, Seal 
Murder sol 7| s5| 8] 27 321 9{ 56/11] 198] 51] 31) 9] 65/122 
Culpable homicide  .| 17! 7] 40 | 20 23) 4] 81 | 20 23} 2| 36| 2 
acoity ; a2 3] 64 25 | 1,620, 262 21) 8 | 68/10) 8,098, 98) 165 | 29 e4s 40 
Highway robbery 8's] wis] ao wi s{1{ 2] 2 11] 28] 64 30| 12 
berg , ' pil17| 47] 28] 803, 158 Bill the ool] dot ap iae) ae | ge 
House- king . | 490 159 | 835 (205 | 35 i114 3,656 108 | 257 |143 | 46,389, 4,163| 755 [227 | 768 |418 
1,208 540 11,667 [861 |85°626! 8670 |1,174 [481 |1,689 [799 |30'368| 18°66 1,468 [600 | 2,198 lone 
Cattle thefts 223 / 98 | “219 1127 278 1528 | ‘210 | 72 | 181 |114 | 2,863] 1,017] ‘398 58 458 |801 
| H 
1876—contd. 1877. 1878, 
panies Fea baal ae z a1: 
ele lalelblé lelelaelelblél <li 
Offences. Sj 3 {32 2 $ | 3 2, E B13 
i 3 2 a jae ee 2, g @ eh R 
1 £ 1B} eke) sos) elegi gig | 212) leg £12 
(2 |B) €) 8) 2/88) 8185) 8) 8) 2 |e 21a 
IE [/£?|s i} 8] je EEF) 8 | so | |e") & EF 
Murder | on|{ is] 58| 20! 188| 30 aos 35| 45 8| 91] 17 1,207| 4 
Culpable homicide 41] 11} 95| 23 so| 4! 69] 8 | 
Dacoity | 17.701 | 688} 817 | 79 |1,458 | $86 | 46. 837 9,228 85| 93) 400| aD 15,709] 1,058 
Behway robbery 58k 43 85 23 94 55 | 1,880 "229| 5B 15 61 88 | 1.202 157 
Robbe 1,216 | 102] 147| 44] 188] 89| 2981 811! 77|/ 24| 94] 47 | 1.9621 187 
House- breaking 87,661 |4,200 | 2.114 |1,206 | 2.288 |1 658 | 74,014 12.446 1,127 | 587 1,086 | 750 |40,120! 6,706 
Thefts | 26.558 16.285 {2,778 |1.574 | 3,789 | 2,529 | 39,554! 10,366) 2,066 | 1,082 |2:933 |1,611 | 42-108110,108 
Cattle thefts $198 {1,387 [2008 1,204 | 3.321 [25487 | 


19, ai 10,110 


For accidental deaths the district has generally been one of the worst 
in the Presidency, the number of cases for each of the six years begin- 
ning with 1866 being respectively 727, 724, 722, 635, 800, and 859. 
Since 1871 there would seem to have been a small decrease except during 
the famine years 1877 and 1878 :— 
























































1874 | «1875 1876 1877 | 1878 
a. ai a W® ., wu}! S|. maie% . a 
a @ > fF @m os 4, cl a |# o|q @ y 
Persons.| 2 | | 2 8 B) |.j2 4 B |.'2) 8 3| |. 5 Eig AE 
eB S' ly sw | InAs & Jas] Bs! Ald S IAS 
eS Male) es AesOi ig mae EY) 2 MA aeisil lo mals 
A saeigie Saag Oe as 9 eae) ko Saas 
'S omt on rz b omt a) re ~ { { ead ~ set 
EEEEE SESES SEESS SESES a5 48 
| see ial | 
Men ..| 69 | 3'12| 1135] 85 ../18: Ae e7| 4l25,14'61| 192 otal 109 152) 5/15] 4/86 
Women . 164 |..|12)..[12} 187 116 .|16| 144{ 1}20}..|10) 340] 1/10] 2} 12331] 2} 6| .|23 
Children 256 | 4/16|../21 300 ale 294 199 491| }/10).. 26,785 gl14] .|21 
Total .. 595 | 799 | 680 | 1,223 | 1,445 


Many of these deaths by drowning are doubtless undetected murders, 
especially in the case of men. With women drowning is a popular 
mode of annoying relatives or obtaining release from bodily pain. 


906 | 487 |1,277 | 918 et 5,962 
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JAILS. 


It is difficult to learn the early history of jails in the district. An 
inscription upon the walls of the Chittoor Jail records its construction in 
the year 1810. Prior to that there was probably a smaller building on 
the same site. Subsequently—but when cannot be discovered—another 
jail was opened in the Vellore Fort where the Civil Dispensary now 
stands. In the year 1867 a few sub-jails were constructed at some of 
the cusba stations, and the Fort Jail was given up as the Central Jail 
was opened. Gradually, in subsequent years, every Sub-Magistrate’s 
station was supplied with a sub-jail, of which there are now nineteen in 
the district. Prisoners whose sentence does not exceed one month are 
confined in them; those sentenced up to a year are sent to Chittoor ; 
and in cases of longer terms to the Vellore Central Jail. 


Owing to the destruction of the records relating to sub-jails no statistics 
of the number of persons confined in them can be given. The largest, 
jail in the district is the Central Jail of Vellore. It was first opened 
in March 1867 with 160 convicts. The numbers have greatly increased 
since, and the subjoined table exhibits the numbers confined during the 
last five years, the two last of which were famine years characterised by 
an increase of crime :— 





: Discharged 
ee Admitted from all | Dail 
ats a f during Total. Causes | Remained. A y 
at 2 Veo guving verage. 
Years. car. Year. 
w]e) fe fae ffm fe] a fe] oc | 








— 


1874...  ..{ 938] 31] 305 | 23/1,248/ 54] 308 14| 935 | 40| 926 | 32 
1875 ..  ..| 935 | 40 | 296 | 28 |1,231 | 68 | 339, 29} 892 | 39| 887 | 41 
1876... ..| 892/39} 434] 18 | 1,826 | 57] 3653 | 24} 973] 33] 927 | 35 
1877...  ..| 973 | 33 | 721 | 68 |1,694] 91 | 655 | 44 |1,039 | 47 | 946 | 32 
1878... | 1,089 | 47 | 304 | 46 | 1,348 | 93 | 282 | 49 |1,061 | 44 | 1,064 | 61 





Convicts sentenced to upwards of a year’s imprisonment are confined in 
the jail from various districts of the Presidency as well as from Burmah, 
for sentences of transportation may be carried out in it. Many prisoners 
sentenced to transportation by the Courts of this Presidency are retained 
when considered physically unfit for deportation to the Andamans. 

The annual expenditure during the same series of five years was as 
follows :— 
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7 
! Years. Ratio Police. |Hospital. ae tami Total. Con et 

RS. RS. RS. RS. RB. RS. BS. RS. A. P. 
Mate. 35) 90206) AB B98.) 9,700), sa; Aan) Rae | 82,088) | 0918 20 
1875 ., | 31,812 | 16,148 | 9,490| 209 | 2,775 | 1,824 | 62,259 | 66 11 4 
1876 ..| 33,398 | 16,028; 8,279| 274 | 2,978 | 1,719 | 62,678! 65 0 7 
1877... | 61,853 | 19,318] .. 559 | 3,244 | 3,865 | 87,839 | 89 10 1 





1878 4. | 46,491 | 18,931 | 9,781 | 355 | 3,101] 1,296 | 79,968{71 9 2 
| 
Much of this expenditure is recovered by the value of the convicts 


labour. The profits derived from this during the last four years of the 
above period were— 


BS. RS. A. P, 
1875 lw. - as 16,221 or per head 20 10 8 
1876, oe oe 35,195 do. 43 9 
77. a as 26,061 do. 32 9 
1878 45,447 do. 49 10 2 


The chief industry carried on in the jail is weaving. <A great variety 
of cloths of many patterns are woven, as well as table-cloths, gunnies, 
koré mats, carpets, &c. For its carpets the Central Jail is famous. The 
manufacture was first taught to the convicts by a carpet-weaver of Ellore, 
and is now handed down from one set to another. The fabrics are 
excellently woven and find a ready sale in England. Carpentry, shoe- 
making, iron and brass work, and tent making are also carried on, and 
the jail is well worth a visit. By extreme industry and good conduct 
convicts may earn a remission not exceeding one-sixth of the total 
period of imprisonment awarded them, and also gratuities upon discharge 
not exceeding Rupees 10. During the first sixth part of their sentences, 
each is kept under probation, from which condition he is, if well 
conducted, passed through three classes, and may then be made a 
maistry, and finally an overseer. One maistry is set over every twelve 
convicts, and one overseer over every fifty. The gradual progress through 
these various grades brings with it increased privileges in the way of 
writing to, and receiving letters from, relatives, or having personal 
interviews with them, so that every incentive to good conduct is held 
out. A series of statements relating to the jail, supplied by Major 
McLeod, who has been its Superintendent since November 1867, will be 
found in the Appendix. 


The early records of the Chittoor District Jail have been destroyed, 
but statistics for seven years from 1870 are shown below :— 
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Se Se a 
| Expenditure. | ti 
sy | Adms- ry bid (ee |B: 
Daily to "S45 a s . was Bu 
room | gi, HEE omne| 32] 2 | 2 | dy BSE Is 
sa #,4@|6 | 8 | gba s8e 
s2| 3] | 64 |sfaalse 








x F. M. | F M.] F RSs. | Rs. BS. Rs. Bs. RSs. 
1870 964 10] 27°08 | 198] 26 | 12 6,647 | 11,673 | 1 481 | 1,603 | 8,027 
1871 . |217°85! 98°97 | 166) 20 | 5 6.911 | 5,757 | 1,108) 879 522 | 6,959 
1878 904°93| 12°91 | 1711 8 | 8 6,781 | 8,514 541 5,947 
1878 185°75| 14°81 | 260] 7] 1 6,060 | 4,797 517 | 487 730 | 8,870 
1874 , |248°93| 14 92 | 482! 10 | 6 7.313 | 6,989 741 | 558 7.581 
1875 . |158°17| 10°37 | $141 18 | 6 6,257 ' 4,781 137 | 588 119 | 5,281 
1876 298°93| 12°08 | 4071 17.117] 2 8,120 | 9,817 | 1,008 $40 7,864 | 





At present the convicts are only employed in road-making, jail conserv- 
ancy, cooking, making and washing prison suits, and} gardening. For- 
merly spinning, weaving coarse cloth, making country paper, mats, 
baskets, &c., were carried on, but were discontinued after the opening of 
the Central Jail. 


LOCAL FUNDS 


The district is divided into two circles—that of Chittoor and that of 
Vellore. The former includes the country north of the Pélér, and the 
latter that south of the river. 

The appended statements exhibit the receipts and expenditure of the 
two circles since the establishment. It must be remembered that the 
last two years were characterised by severe famine and distress. 
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Statement showing the Receipts and Ezpenditure of Local Funds 

















Receipts. | 1871-73. | 1872-78. | 1878-74, | 1874-75. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1877-78. | 1878-79. 
] 
Bs. RSs. BS. BS. Bs, Bs. Bs. Bs. 
1 Balance ose eee 33,957 —28, 919 — 26,363 83,231 1,00,552 98,068 —71,105 —67,061 
2 | Allotment from Ge- 48,111 55,842 54,821 58,675 | 1,18,295 6,388 2,529 5,864 
neral Revenues. 
8 | Rates and Taxes ... 93,480 | 1,21,887 | 1,738,982 | 1,85,301 | 1,59,730 84,421 | 1,380,718 | 1,82,268 
4 | Feesin Schools and = — : S23 340 482 7389 1,339 
Training Institu- ‘ 
tions. 
5} Contributions from es 4,830 1,652 2,892 18,788 22,178 1,488 5,685 
other Circles and 
Municipahties. 


6 Macelnse from en- 7,824 5,757 28,148 5,745 9,289 10,907 8,275 10,017 
dowments, contri- 
butions, and dona- 


tions. 
7 | Miscellaneous oe 1,485 5,267 8,010 2,485 $1,178 10,062 96,829 80,652 
Miscellaneous Debt 684 199 762 10 46,875 sve 2,570 486 
Account, 





1,64,363 | 2,35,457 | 8,02,889 | 4,79,942 | 2,832,446 | 1,71,583 | 2,18,005 


Total 1,80,491 








Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of Local Funds, 





























Receipts. 1871-72. | 1872-78, | 1873-74. | 1874-75. | 1875-76. | 1876-77. | 1877-78. | 1878-79. 
RS. BS. RS. RS. RS. BS. Bs. BS. 
Balance si : 16,815 16,317 48,292 23,633 27,941 28,656 | — 11,292 4,247 


2 | Allotment from Ge- 9,877 18,456 18,862 16,374 14,825 4,352 $,281 6,414 
neral Revenues. 


Rates and Taxes ... 51,492 76,882 66,845 81,232 94,246 62,478 58,870 | 1,48,536 


Fees in Schools and oe ini ses 212 226 BA 1,138 
arene Institu- 
ons. 


5 | Contributions from va 418 500 180 180 23 180 180 
other Circles and 
Municipalities. 


6 | Receipts from en- 7,581 9,667 1,564 1,808 | £ 1,725 1,765 1,200 1,200 
dowments, contri- 
butions, and dona- 


tions. 

7 | Miscellaneous <4 8 7,518 2,802 1,115 377 2,289 89,198 6,148 
Miscellaneous Debt $18 80 1,40 eat as iis as 7 
Account, 








Total ae 86,196 1 324,288 1,834,765 1,244,837 1,380,506 99,761 86,871 1,66,870 
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Chittoor Circle, North Arcot District, from the beginning up to 1878-79. 





























Expenditure. 2871-72. | 1872-73. |1878-74, | Total. |Average|1874-75. ree 1876-77, her bem 
L} Public Works— BS, BS. BS. BS. RS, RS. Rs. RS Rs, RS. 
New Works ve | 53,948 | 45,566; 16,172) 115,686} 38,562} 26,773) 1,07,294) 90,724) 97,694] 64,567, 
Repairs... .» | 82,127 | 86,069) 94,153) 2,63,828) 87,443) 1,08,993) 1,235,488] 1,01,660' 1,20,099] 75,408 
Establishment... | 30,440 | 36,647) 34,059 1,01,146) 33,715] 80,825) 48,816] 41,646] 18,114 30,807 
Tools and Plant ...| 1,286 1,630} 2,365} 5,281} 1,760 5 1,829 855 $,061 


Refund of Receipts. 7% ‘i me . 5 


Total . (1,67,801 | 1,69,912) 1,46,728| 4,84,441/ 1,61,480) 1,66,591| 2,80,927/) 2,834,885] 1,77, 


| CES | EES | eI | Cees ( BERD | Ce | Yetta | aor ere | epee ese 
PERSE TOES 


II | Education ... ..{ 5,605 7,850} 12,417) 25,872} 8,624] 8,908) 12,587) 12,084) 12,446) 18,470 


IIL | Samtation, Medical | 9,440 | 10,648} 20,268} 40,356) 13,452) 24,199) 38,935] 51,700] 44,685] 44,007 
Services, and Pub- 
lic and Charitable 


Institutions, 

IV | Miscellaneous ; 26,394 2,082; 2,051 | 30,527} 10,176] 2,479! 2,650) 4,882) 1,658; 26,192 
Miscellaneous Debt 170 234 762 1,166 889 110} 46,875 60 $74 
Account. 


Total . | 2,009,410, 1,90,726| 1,82,226) 5,82,362| 1,904,121) 2,02,287) $,81,874| 3,038,551! 2,389,194) 2,57, 
Balance .., |\-~ 28,919|— 26,363) 53,231 | —2,051| — 684| 1,00,552| 98,068\— 71,105|— 67,661|— 39,807 


oe | oes | cos | EE | ED | ee | none | eee seeees | eerie enmmmnce | me 


Total . . | 1,80,491) 1,64,363) 2,35,457 | 5,80,311) 1,938,437) 3,02,889) 4,79,942) 2,832,446! 1,71,533| 2,18,005 


Vellore Circle, North Arcot District, from the beginning up to 1878-79. 


























Expenditure. pane 1872-73. here Total. |Average|1874-75. |1875-76, |1876-77. |1877-78, |1878-79. 
I | Public Works— RS. RS. BS. RS. RS. RS. RS. RS. RS. RS. 

New Works seit 8,759] 2,000 | 26,494 | 37,253 | 12,418 | 20,927 | 16,425 | 12,877 | 11,816 | 14,544 
Repairs... .| 26,846] 41,001 | 40,299 |1,08,146 } 36,049 | 42,483 | 40,194 | 38,665 | 39,558 | 41,172 
Establishment _.. 9,170] 18,494 | 21,118 | 48,782 | 14,594 | 16,965 | 15,646 | 11,808 | 6,324 | 15,756 
Tools and Plant 345 623 824] 1,792 597 59 405 ‘ns 3,184 | 1,576 
Refund of Receipts. Ss iu ‘ a as 2 ‘a ise it 1 
Contribution to; . oi i ; i 5,066 | 20,060 

Chittoor Board for 

Palar Bridge. 


ESI SS | AS | eT | oR | PS | AS | TS | AS | a | or 


Total ..| 45,120 | 57,118 | 88,735 /1,90,973 | 63,658 | 80,436 | 86,736 | 83,405 | 60,932 | 73,040 


eeeeterrnereens | Sere: | ne eS | RE | A S| A (A | | A TS. 


II | Education .....| 5,884] 6,903 | 8,553 | 20,790 | 6,930 | 8,608 | 9,267 | 9,772 | 10,550 | 9,886 


IIL | Sanitation, Medical! 7,488 | 11,126 | 8,635 | 27,240] 9,083 | 6,225 | 18,808 | 16,708 | 10,117 | 9,683 
Services, and Pub- 
licand Charitable 


Instatutions, 

TV | Miscellaneous .. | 11,829 769 | 3,809 | 16,407 | 5,469 1,127 969 | 1,148 | 1,025 | 1,311 
Miscellaneous Debt 88 80; 1,400[ 1,468 489 ie 50 20 
Account. 


a ee  ! penne wenn ene Cee | eS | ee | 


Total ..| 69,809 | 75,946 /1,11,182 2,56,887 85,629 | 96,396 1,10,850 |1,11,058 | 82,624 | 94,029 
Balance ...| 16,317 | 48,202 | 23,688 | 88,242 | 29,414 | 27,041 | 28,656 |—11,202 4,247 | 72,841 , 


Total .| 8€,126 |1,24,238 |1,34,765 |3,45,129 |1,15,043 |1,24,387 1,839,506 | 99,761 | 86,871 1,66,870 | 


a nae cremmamnemnasmnenndemanntaemmmtememienetemtattaemamrsiaretiarien ert easaiaaiaaamaaatnenene nee 
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Hitherto the Officers of the Public Works Department have afforded 
their professional aid in executing Local Fund works, 25 per cent. of 
the amount expended by them being charged by Government for their 
supervision. In 1880 this arrangement will come to a close, and a 
special engineering establishment will be entertained by the circles. 
It is proposed to have an Executive Engineer in charge of the Chittoor 
Circle and an Assistant Engineer, under the general supervision of the 
Executive Engineer, in that of Vellore. A considerable economy is 
anticipated to be the result. 

The various objects on which Local Funds are expended are the 
following :— 

Communications.—Probably no district in the Presidency is so well 
provided with roads as that of North Arcot, especially in that part of 
the district which forms the Chittoor Circle. The total mileage distri- 
buted between the circles and divisions is— 


Chittoor Céretle. 


Chittoor Taluk... about 168 miles. 
Chandragiri do. .. do. 99 ,, 
Palmanér do... do. 58, 
Walaja do. .. do. 172 ,, 
Gudiyatam do. do. im 
Kalahastri Zemindari do. ik 
Kérvétnagar do. do. 117 ,, 
Punganir do. do. 9 SC, 
Kangundi do. do. 12. x 
868 


Vellore Cirele. 


Vellore Taluk ; és .. about 126 miles. 

Arcot do. oe .. do. Gk “x 

Wandiwash Taluk os .- do. 66 ,, 

Péliar do. ‘ Z3 .» do. 73 CO, 

Arni Jaghire - .. do. 57s, 
Total .. 3938 


Grand Total .. 1,261 miles. 


Communications were, however, not always so numerous or so well 
maintained as they now are. In 1871 the Collector reported them to 
be in “ the very worst possible condition,’ and complained that he had 
no means of keeping them in repair. He had at first forced villagers 
to maintain them within their village limits, but upon the establishment 
of the Civil Courts an appeal had been made to the Judge, and it was 
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__- that the Collector had no authority to demand free labour. The 
only Yeeds then in existence were the following :— 


1. Madras to Mysore vs4 Naikenéri. 

2. Madras to Ceded Districts vs4 Karkambédi. 
8. Madras to Nellore o14 Kélahastri. 

4. Tirupati to Muglee Ghaut. 


Besides these cart tracks of course existed, but were totally neglected. 
One of the best of them was the old road made by the pioneers through 
Tiyutani and the W4l4j4 Taluk to the Vellore trunk road ; it is still 
used and styled by the natives the “ Payni bata.’’ During the famine 
an attempt was made to convert it into a regular road. 

During the village lease period renters engaged to execute the neces- 
sary repairs to all communications within their villages, but the obliga- 
tion was neglected, and could not easily be enforced. It was then pro- 
posed to employ convict labour, but this was obviously impossible, 
except in the vicinity of jails, so in 1813 an Engineer Officer was 
deputed, with a party of pioneers, to put the district roads in order, and 
after several years a special department was organised under a Superin- 
tendent of Roads. Very little, however, seems to have been spent; for, 
when a return was called for in 1837, the statement from 1818 up to that 
date exhibts blanks except for two years against which the items were— 


Spent on Bridges. On Roads. 
RS. A. P, RS. A. Pz 
1832 . 281 5 O 2,446 11 6 
1833 . 567 1 O 8,468 2 0 


but this probably shows the expenditure by the Collector alone. 

Numerous complaints were received regarding the villainous character 
of the North Arcot roads. One written in 1838 by the Agent of the 
Postal Department may be given as an example. He writes, “ From 
Arcot to Trivellam, five miles, is hard and stony, endangering both 
horse and rider if he attempts to go beyond a walk or gentle canter. 
In parts large open drains cross the road at very short intervals. These, 
I perceive, tend greatly to our detriment, as well as to that of the 
horses, for most of our cattle get sprained in the drains. The road to 
Ambore, through palmyra topes, intersected by channels to let water 
into the fields, is a complete swamp after a few days. To Papankup- 
pam the road is almost impassable after a shower, and during dark 
nights hardly to be traced.”’ And this it must be remembered referred 
“teathe great trunk road to Bangalore, more frequented than any others 
in the-district, and presumably kept in better repair than the rest. 

As late’aa January 5th, 1855, the Civil Engineer, Fourth Division, 
wrote as follows :—“ The trunk roads traversing the district are three— 
one going from Madras south through Chingleput to Trichinopoly; a 
second from Madras west through Ranipett, Vellore, and Vaniembady 
to Bangalore; and the third from Madras north from Soloorpett to 
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Nellore. From the second there branches off a road from Ranipett to 
Bangalore by Chittoor, and at Chittoor another trunk road branches to 
Cuddapah by Damalcheruvu. These roads are kept regularly in repair. 
Lately a road has been constructed from Vellore falling into the Rani- 
pett and Chittoor road at Punnatore, thus connecting Vellore and Chit- 
toor. With these exceptions the district may be said to have no com- 
munications. The tracks along which traffic labours in the dry weather 
have hitherto, without exception, been next to, if not quite, impassable 
in the rains.” ‘ 

In 1858 was first collected a road-cess of two per cent. upon the assess- 
ment of land in ryotwary taluks, which was expended in making these 
tracks good fair-weather roads, and, finally, passable in wet weather 
without much trouble. The passing of the Local Funds Act has pro- 
duced funds which have rendered the communications of North Arcot 
second to those of no other district. The cess has been raised from six 
pies to nine pies, and finally to an anna in the rupee of the assessment of 
all lands in ryotwary and zemindari villages. 

Until 1862 there was hardly a road-side avenue in the district. The 
remains of old avenues exist along parts of the road through Vellore to 
Mysore and that from Ranipett to Chittoor, but elsewhere avenues appear 
to have been absent. In 1862 Mr. Robinson began planting them 
extensively by the side of all the chief roads, expending one-sixth of 
the road fund upon this object, and, by 1871, 505 miles had been sup- 
plied with 168 young trees per mile at a cost of nearly a lakh of rupees. 
Besides this upwards of Rupees 30,000 had been spent upon way-side 
topes having wells. Owing to the rocky nature of the soil many of 
the trees have not made good progress, nor have they in some cases 
been well selected. Many, however, have flourished well, and most of 
the avenues are in a promising condition. As much cannot be said for 
most of the road-side topes. 

Miscellaneous Public Improvements.—A. considerable sum is annually 
spent under this head in clearing the neighbourhood of large towns, 
removing silt from existing bathing or drinking water tanks, excavating 
fresh tanks of this character, and like objects. During the late famine 
works of this nature were carried out to a very large extent, and at 
present little is left to be done in this direction. 

Education.—The attention of Government seems first to have been 
directed to the subject of Education about the year 1825, when a report 
was submitted by the Collector showing that the district contained 630 
schools and 69 colleges; by the former term were probably meant pyal 
schools, and by the latter institutions in towns in which Sanskrit was 
taught. The total number of scholars was given as— 


Boys. Girls. 
Brahmans e@ 6¢ [ es ee 0 1,116 1 
Vysias ie ‘ce a es xe ea 630 None. 


Sudras ea ig ace Sa .. 4,856 382 
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Boys. Girls. 
Mahommedans ee ee ee ee ee 538 8 
Others es - - Pv as oa 552s 11 


Total .. 7,692 52 


It may, however, be well doubted whether this was a complete return. 


In 1826 an Educational Committee was appointed to arrange for the 
establishment of Government Schools, and a few were opened. Their 
success proved small, and for many years the pyal schools were the more 
popular. Now, however, these have fallen far to the rear, and are 
generally regarded by the better classes merely as a means of imparting 
that elementary instruction which enables boys to enter schools of 
a higher standard under the Educational Department. Of the existing 
Government schools the first opened was the Zilla School of Chittoor 
which was established in 1856, and in the following year the Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Wéldéjépet and the Taluk School of Palmanér 
were set on foot, followed gradually by other similar educational 
establishments in Tirupati, Arni, Arcot, and other kusba towns. In 
1861 the Grant-in-aid Rules and the Salary System were first 
brought into force, and in the following year the Village School 
system was introduced, being replaced in 1868 by the Result Grant 
system. When the Local Boards were constituted the management of 
elementary education was handed over to them. Such of the pyal 
schools as received aid under the Result Grant system are under the 
inspection of a staff of inspecting schoolmasters, whose ranges spread 
over two or three taluks. 


In 1872 a careful inquiry was instituted into the actual state of 
primary instruction in the district. The result is thus described in the 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated August 8rd, 1873 :— 


‘“‘There are in the district of North Arcot 1,412 village (pyal) schools, 
scattered very irregularly over 5,447 villages, or about one school to every 
four villages; but, as there are generally several such schools in the 
populous towns, the real condition of primary education amongst the rural 
population is not truly represented by these miserable averages. In the 
principal division, where the country is more backward, and there are 
numerous zemindaris, the ratio is one school to 5:2 villages, and falls as low 
in Kélahastri as 28 schools to 376 villages, and in Palmanér as 32 schools 
to 564 villages. In the southern taluks education is more attended to, and 
there is one school to every 2:2 villages. 


‘The schools are pretty equally divided between schools of private specu- 
lators and village subscription schools, thirty-nine only being supported by 
societies or wealthy persons—zemindars and the like. Only 135 schools are 
held in places set apart for such purposes, and by far the greater number 
(1,245) are entirely rudimentary schools in which the tuition and remuneration 
are very low. In 169 geography and arithmetic are taught. The school 
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fees vary from a rupee to an anna per mensem, and in more than a moiety 
of the whole number the fees are paid in kind. The remuneration of masters 
varies from four rupees to a few annas per mensem. ; 

‘‘Tt appears that under 20,000 children attend school in North Arcot, 
or one in ten of a school-going population of more or less than 200,000 boys 
(girls are not taken into account).”’ 


These remarks, having been recorded only six years ago, may be taken 
as fairly applicable to the present time. 

The following memorandum has been contributed by Dr. John 
Bradshaw, Inspector of Schools of the Fourth Division, of which North 
Arcot forms a part :— 


‘¢ Educational Institutions are now classified according to their standards 
as Colleges, High Schools, Middle-class Schools, and Lower-class Schools. 

‘Colleges are of two kinds—those that are fully developed and have 
classes for the B.A. degree of the Madras University (a four years’ course 
after Matriculation), and second-grade colleges which have classes for the 
First Examination in Arts. 

‘‘There is no College in North Arcot, its proximity to Madras rendering an 
institution of the kind unnecessary. 

‘‘The High Schools prepare candidates for the Matriculation examination. 
All of them have also a middle, and most a lower department, under the 
same head master. The only High School in North Arcot is the Government 
High School in Chittoor, hitherto known as the Zilla School. It was 
established in 1856, and as yet has no proper building, being held in what 
was formerly a private dwelling house; but at the Proclamation Durbar on 
January Ist, 1877, several nobles and zemindars of the district subscribed 
a sum of Rupees 10,000 to go towards the erection of a school-house ; a site 
has been selected and plans prepared, so that it may be hoped that before 
long this important school will have a building of its own. The staff 
consists of thirteen teachers; the Head master isa graduate, and all the 
others, except the masters in the Mahommedan Department and the Telugu 
munshi, are under-graduates of the Madras University. The school has 
all along taken a good position among those of its class as regards the 
number that annually matriculate from it. There are three vernaculars 
taught—Telugu, Tamil, and Hindustani. The lower school is mainly made 
up of the Mahommedan Department. 


‘““The Church of Scotland School of Vellore is still only of the Middle 
Class, but the Mission have recently appointed a European graduate as 
head master, and intend that it should be of the Matriculation standard ; 
there should be no lack of material as the town of Vellore contains a 
population of 50,000, and in the southern part of the district there are 
several good middle-class schools. 


‘In addition to the middle departments of the above schools, there are 
eleven Middle schools in the district—seven Government and three aided— 
all for native boys, and one aided school under the Chaplain of Vellore for 
Kast Indian boys and girls. The following table gives particulars as to 
the strength and standard of these schools :— 
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On the Rolla. 
Sist March 1879. | Sist March 1880. 
. Middle Schools. Stations, | 7 Highest 
s.eiSisgieals leila Class. 
ee/S/F/ 8/8/21] 8 
a~| Se) 8 e&lsisi!ié 
Government. 
ist Grade Walajapet 183 68 76 | 189 63 78 141 
Do, do, Arm S| 58 | 85 | 108 | 42 | 60 | 102 t Upper IV. 
C:) rco 50 26 57 
at do. Tirupati 6. | 18 | 48 | et | 18 | 40 48 } Lower IV. 
Do. do. Palmaner 61 6 43 49 9 33 42 } Third 
Do. do. Karvetnagar 12 32 44 14 36 50 : 
Mahommedan School.| Vellore 61 % 50 74 14 41 55 , Lower IV. 
Aided. 
Church School] . Vellore 33 9 11 20 9 23 $2 
3rd Grade do. Ranipet 55 12 20 32 18 42 55 | ¢ Third, 
Do. _ do. Gudiyatam 62 26 54 80 14 50 64 
Church of Scotland | 2? Arkonam 128 92 | 116 | 138 45 | 104 149 | Upper IV. 
Mission Schools. Vellore 
Total {79g | o7 | 587 | 828 | 273 | 560 | 888 


‘¢ For several years there has been at Vellore a Normal school for training 
young men to be schoolmasters. During 1878 it was put under a different 
footing, the establishment and standard being lowered, the preparation for 
the fourth grade and training of matriculated students being given up, and 
only the subjects for the fifth grade taught, the students now being, as far 
as possible, only men who intend being employed in Local Fund Board or 
Result Schools. The results of the last two years’ work for 1878 and 
1879 may be seen from the following table :-— 





4 os @ m 2. 
| = 3 3 Number passed E i a 
we | 8° oa | BS 
S) cf oF et 
Year. a os o ee Bs eed 
52 @ (e Class ass sg i 
BE oP I. Be [oes EE: 
i 7 4; at) 
| 
1878 24 24 | i 6 17 | 12 5 
1879 44 42 16 15 31 20 11 





‘‘The Local Fund Board teachers on completing their course, and after 
appearing for the Fifth Grade Examination, return to their former schools, 
or in some cases to better-paid masterships, and nearly all the others get 
immediate employment in posts from Rupees 7 to Rupees 10 permonth. The 
Vellore Local Fund Board recently sanctioned the appointment of a training 
master on Rupees 80 to be attached to the Normal school and prepare candi- 
dates for the Fifth Grade Examination. Masters are sent in by the Deputy 


1 For East Indian boys and guls. 
47 
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Inspector from Local Fund Board schools, each of whom receives a stipend 
of Rupees 4 out of the salary he would have as master, and the balance 
and-result grant go to his locum tenens. This arrangement has been -in 
operation since February 1879, and sixteen village teachers were under 
training, of whom 12 passed out last December with certificates. 


‘‘ For Mahommedans two schools were established a few years ago—one 
at Vellore and one at Arcot. The Mahommedan school at Vellore, estab- 
lished in 1873 as an elementary school, has met with marked success, not 
only as regards numbers, but in attaining to the standard of a second-grade 
school; and at the Fifth-grade examination of 1878 five pupils, or ex-pupils, 
appeared for examination, and all were successful. As employment was at 
once found for each of these, a stimulus to work and qualify by passing 
examinations has been given to the young Mahommedans in Vellore, and 
a large number are now studying. 

‘¢'The school at Arcot has not been so successful; the inhabitants are 
poor and apathetic as regards education, satisfied with enough reading and 
writing for business transactions. The school contains but twenty boys 
and is of the lower standard. 

‘(The numberof girls in schools under inspection was on March 3ist, 
1879— 

Chittoor Circle .. a oe zi -» 868 414 
Vellore 346 

‘¢ This is a considerable advance on the numbers in 1876, when there were 
672, There are two Government girls’ schools—one at Vellore and one at 
Walaj&pet. The American Mission has girls’ schools in Chittoor and 
Vellore, both for Christian girls and for caste children. 

‘‘ Distributing all the schools in North Arcot according to their standards, 
the following table shows the number of pupils in schools under inspection 
on March 31st, 1879 :— 























Number of Pupils Chittoor Vellore 
studying in Circle. Circle. Total. 
High schools ! ee 294 215 509 
Middle schools } oe 622 264 786 
Municipal schools... 183 235 418 
Local Fund schools .. 1,163 1,498 2,661 
Result schools is 4,122 2,900 7,022 
Other Lower-class 27 84 111 
schools. 
Total..| 6,311 6,196 | 11,607 





“The following table shows the races to which the several pupils 
belonged on 31st March 1880 :— 


| Including all departments. 
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Chittoor | Vellore 
mae | Circle. | Circle, | Total. 
Euro ae a a 2 2 
East Todisns = ‘ie 10 65 765 
Hindus Nie s 6,462 4,862 11,324 
Mahommedans 2% 190 364 554 
Native Christians .. 61 89 150 
Pariahs de 14 23 37 





*‘ The Languages studied (March 1880) are as fol’ows :— 











ete Chittoor | Vellore 

Circle. Vircle. 

. English eT 1,014 607 
Telugu i és §,081 524 

Tamil .. 20 ww as 1,643 6,107 
Hindustani .. es 33 75 


‘‘ The Agencies by which the various schools are maintained (March 1880) 
are exhibited below :— 


soc aod 
. Circle. Circle. 
Maintained by csc ea | en 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
Government, Local Fund widdio casa na iv "86 
Boards, and Municipalities. (/power <; 3:1 1,689] 64] 2,160| 76 
Higher oe | i) ee es ee ee 
Missions ae en Middle as ee 45/] .. 76 13 
Lower we a0 124 ss 223 174 
Higher ee [i #6 e¢ ee ee 
Native Managers ee as Middle .. os 26 | .. as ee 
Lower < ae 4,426 72 2,563 36 











Total .. | 6,681 | 126 5,106 | 299 





HOSPITALS. 


There are at present six public dispensaries in the district situated at 
Chittoor, Vellore, Rdnipett, Tirupati, Palmanér, and Walajapet, and 
it is proposed shortly to open another at Arni. The first of the existing 
dispensaries to be opened was that at Chittoor, established in 1849 from 
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subscriptions raised by the Civil Surgeon, Government consenting to 
supply medical stores. In 1863 the present building was constructed 
within the old fort. It is a well-built and commodious building capable 
of accommodating thirty in-patients. The number of patients treated 
and the cost of the institution appear below :— 


seca 7G Fe my peg roy rg oy ren 














Out-patients (new admissions) 5,584 | 6,440 | 4,784; 8,710 | 6,211 | 10,045] 8,761; 8,884 
In-patients (new admissions) 228 186 210 148 120 167 227 814 
Average daily attendance _ 61 54 71 "68 
Number of surgical operations 21 Not recorded. 
Rs. Rs, Rs. BS. RS. RS. Rs. BS. 

Cost of establishment .. 1,860 1,860 | 1,579 904 | 1,512 904} 1,122 {| 1,212 
Cost of medicine, &c. ‘ 49 390 217 450 511 
Cost of diet 618 590 720 505 442 390 588 540 
Miscellaneous and other charges. 418 349 830 320 228 525 182 146 
Received from Government 2,506 497 420 420 | 1,104 504 591 | 1,815 
Received from Loca] and Muni- $21 1,304 183 65 


cipal Funds. 
Received subscriptions and other 98 | 3,759 | 1,942 { 1,239) 1,221 868 717 | 1,196 
sources, 







— | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. | 1878. | 1874. | 1875. | 








Out-prtients (new ad-/| 9,181] 7,196} 7,247 | 7,783 | 8,499 
missions). 

In-patients (new admus- 238 225 277 845 879 
sions). 


9,969 | 8,262) 7,982 | 10,857 
319 292 618 | 2,127 


Average daily attend- 54 84 49 59 66 77 68 64 47 
ance. 
Number of surgical Not recorded, 89 
operations. - 
. RS, RS. RS. RS Bs. RS. Rs. RS. 
Cost of establishment.| 1,194 804 | 1,176] 11,182] 2,387 | 12,649] 6,873 | 6,488] 1,629 
Cost of medicine, &e. 804 626 184 1,092 | 1,247/ 1,761 | 3,520 
Cost of diet 379 } 602 { T71 1,129 207 1,517 1,048 1,f195 1,727 
Miscellaneous and other 152 288 138 57 26 86 658 | 1,954 


charges. 

Heed from Govern- 250} 1,887} 1,983 | 9,908} 2,477 | 11,208 | 4,976 | 4,687 . 
ment. 

Received from Local 241 | 2,808 182} 4,174] 8,745) 6,955 | 7,701 
and Municipal Funds. 

Received subscriptions 980 | 1,187 637 756 475 697 693 

and other sources. 





In 1854 was opened the dispensary at Vellore, and in the following 
year that of Raénipett, both from the savings of the Vellore and Arcot 
Langerkhana funds. These endowments were for Vellore Rupees 7,330 
and for Arcot Rupees 2,310 a year. The accumulated savings of several 
years were considered sufficient to maintain a dispensary at Vellore at 
an annual cost of Rupees 2,460 and another at Arcot at Rupees 2,316 
per annum, but the price of grain rose in subsequent years, the savings 
disappeared, and the Langerkhana expenditure itself exceeded the assets 
by Rupees 1,200 in 1860. Government therefore proposed to close both 
dispensaries, but the Secretary of State objected and directed that they 
should be maintained at reduced rates, viz., Rupees 2,200 for Vellore and 
Rupees 2,065 for Rénipett, the number of persons admitted to the 
Langerkhanas being also reduced so as to entail an expenditure not 
exceeding Rupees 4,176 in Vellore and Rupees 1,200 in Arcot. 

The Vellore dispensary is now under the management of the Munici- 
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pality which receives a contribution towards its expenses from Local 
Funds. The old European barracks are at present occupied, but they 
are ill-suited for the requirements of so large a town as Vellore, for 
though the accommodation is considerable the wards are low and poorly 
ventilated. The statistics relating to a series of years are appended :— 











— | 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. | 1868, | 1869. 
NO. No. NO. NO. No. NO. No. 
“Obt-patients (new | 6,038 5,473 5,658 5,112 5,024 5,025 5,098 
1ssions). 
In-patients (new 245 114 107 226 236 174 210 
missions). 
Average daily at- 69°25 54°25 41 31'5 29°5 22°6 26°18 
tendance. 
Number of surgical 9 7 és ie 8 
operations. 
Rs. Bs. RS. Rs. Bs. RS, RS. 
Cost "5 establish- 222 276 279 $12 360 $60 880 
I men es 
eee of medicine, 108 75 137 349 207 272 1,065 
I Cc. 
| Cost of diet B79 183 249 635 894 845 1,065 
| Miscellaneous and 323 274 819 735 715 1,194 998 
| other charges. 
Received from 2,081 1,790 1,461 3,180 2,522 2,265 2,200 
Government. 
| Received from 250 
Local and Muni- 
cipal Funds. 
Received sub- 148 60 1,992 651 358 457 687 
scriptions and 
other sources, 








— | 1870. | 1871. | 1872. | 1873. | 14-10 1875-76. hve, | 187-8 1878-79. 





NO. NO. No. NO. NO. NO NO. NO. NO. 
Out-patients (new 4,672 6,863 4,994 | 4,841 | 6,889 6,498; 6,905 | 6,756 | 10,004 
admissions). 
In-patients oon 221 282 434 496 776 634 710 | 2,989 1,014 
missions). 
Average daily at- 22°33 46°12 33°05 | 88°15} 46°21 | 39°58 | 29°18; 91°31} 51°70 
tendance. 
Number of surgical 10 7 15 7 i 6 ll 8 
operations. 
RS. RS. BS. RBS BS. BS. BB. Rs. Rs. 
Cost “ establish- 308 288 863 488 671 853 804! 1,388 | 1,888 
ment, 
oot of medicine, 231 19 780 381 477 796 400 86 
C. 
Cost of diet 1,169 563 1,891 989 | 1,840 | 2,067 ' 1,820; 2,409 110 
Miscellaneous and 709 474 975 849 148 829 606 446 287 
other charges. 
Government. 
iv from 600 200 1,500 750 750 887 887 780 750 
Loca] and Mun1- 
cipal Funds. 
Received sub- 465 297 296 198 115 58 601 50 50 
scriptions and 
other sources. 





The Rénipett dispensary is managed by the American Medical 
Missionary resident at that station whose services are rendered gratuit- 
ously, but all the other expenses of the institution are borne by the 
Chittoor Local Fund Board. The hospital is surprisingly popular as will 
appear from the following figures :— 
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: NO. : NO. NO. No. 
Out-pationts (new ad- 2,887 8,170 4,958 5,882 6,366 6,900 4,586 
ns). 
In-petents (new admis- 188 276 400 715 758 770 204 
sions). 
Average daily attendance. as 42 91 96 99 98 
Number of surgical opera- wi 265 403 534 580 558 on 
tions. 
Bs. BS. BS RS. BS. BB. RB. 
Cost of establishment ... 648 768 810 864 942 948 
Cost of medicines, &c. ... 949 1,550 1,672 1,488 1,102 1,270 9%3 
Cost of diet 7 1,175 2,150 , 2,683 , 2,605 1,580 
ecco eens and other 875 5608 1,210 1,181 1,020 845 
charges. 
sea from Govern- 435 2,751 2,190 2,128 2,059 2,045 8,565 
ment, 
Received from Local and : . 
Municipal Funds. 
Fae American Arcot; 5,212 3,225 8,982 4,088 3,502 38,792 675 
on. 


— | 1878. | 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878, | 1879. 


No. No. NO. No, NO. NO. No. 
pe rn (new ad- 6,988 5,988 8,223 7,056 7,778 8,289 11,884 
missions). 
a (new admis- 299 318 450 501 1,065 1,346 667 
sions). 
Average daily attendance. 97 87 93 82 86 87 101 
Number of surgical opera- 487 436 476 377 282 197 308 
tions. 
Bs RS, BS. RS, RBS. RS. Bs. 
Cost of establishment 942 1,610 1,010 1,619 1,435 2,110 1,872 
Cost of medicines, &c. 803 798 1,887 1,615 774 2,512 1,297 
Cost, of diet 1,828 1,179 1,469 1,180 3,195 2,284 1,242 
ape eneens and other 517 1,794 839 1,472 | 11,814 1,425 
c rges. 
strc from Govern- ies iis es is ‘ 2,630 
ment, 
Received from Local and 2,815 2,815 5,650 5,253 6,877 5,459 5,337 
Municipal Funds. 
Paid by American Arcot 770 1,200 461 458 435 855 860 
Mission, 





The salary of the Surgeon in charge is not included in the above. 
The building used is one of the old European barracks, a lofty building 
comprising two large wards, one for males and the other for females. 
Within a short distance stands the lying-in hospital opened in 1876 
since which year the number of cases treated have been 85, 206, 215, 
and 223 in that and succeeding years respectively. 

The Tirupati Dévasthénam Dispensary is wholly supported by the 
Mahunt of the Tirupati Temple. It was first opened in 1871 in 
a rented house and was subsequently removed to a mantappam, but only 
out-patients were treated. In 1876 a special building upon the model 
of that at Chittoor, though rather smaller, was completed at the cost of the 
Mahunt and in-patients were admitted. The accommodation provided 
is for 18 males and 12 females. The figures relating to each year 


are-— 


tad 
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1875-76, 187 6-77. 1877-78. | 1878-79. 





NO. NO. NO. NO. 3 A 
Ont panne (new admis- 4,771 5,090 4,502 4,155 4.898 7708 
sion 
In-patients (new admuis- _ ; me 195 619 419 
sions 
Average “daily attendance, 37 48 80 48 
Number of surgical opera- No records kept. 183 a 289 
RS. Rs. BS. BS. , A 
Cost of establishment 876 987 950 “588 *L 298 er 
Cost of medicines, &c. a 665 582 448 688 1,105 
Cost of diet 2 10 224 1,556 829 
mSvelisnecus and other 259 105 6,536 4,225 1,159 554 
arges. 
Subscriptions and other 4,960 5,625 8,769 7,012 4,981 8,074 
sOUrCES. 





The Palmanér dispensary was opened in the beginning of 1873 in 
a rented private residence ; it is hoped shortly that a special building will 
be constructed. During the first year the Rev. J. Chamberlain, m.p., 
of the American Mission, wasin charge, but upon his departure from 
India in 1875 a First-class Apothecary was appointed who still holds 
the appointment. In popularity and success the hospital probably ranks 
next to that at Raénipett, but, situated as it isin a sparsely populated 
country, the numbers treated would appear to be small. The figures 
are— 








— | 1873. | 1874. 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. 
NO. NO. NO NO NO. NO 

Out-patients (new admissions)..| 4,506 5,807 5,018 4,103 6,031 6,189 
In-patients do. yes 161 "306 361 334 584 477 
Average daily attendance .. 46 58 51 43 74 85 
Number of surgical operations . ar 27 18 8 136 145 

RS. RS. BS. RS. RS. RS. 
Cost of establishment .. | 1,818 | 2,267 | 2,808 |} 2,458 | 2,493 | 2,461 
Do. of medicines, &c. ~- | 1,600 764 880 918 796 721 
Do. of diet 371 776 806 | 1,081 | 2,450 | 1,686 


Miscellaneous and otherc harges. 757 465 | 2,278 929 705 928 
Received from Government .. 


Do. from Local and Muni- | ~ * 4,270 6,274 5,376 6,446 6,153 
cipal Funds. 
Subscriptions and other sources. be 4 oe 12 we 634 





The Walajépet dispensary was only opened in 1879. The building, 
which is a handsome one, was built by Dr. H. M. Scudder without aid 
from the Local Fund Board or Municipality, but a contribution to 
meet working expenses is now made by both. No accommodation for 
in-patients has yet been constructed. Thenumber of out-patients treated 
in 1879 was 7,017 at an expenditure of Rupees 1,418. The average daily 
attendance was 58, and 66 surgical operations were performed. 

Vaccination.—As early as 1803, Government impressed upon the 
Collector of the district the necessity of persuading the people to seek 
safety from the attacks of small-pox through inoculation. The work was 
entrusted to the European medical officers of the district, and such 
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native practitioners as they should certify to be competent, the remune- 
ration granted being 8.P. 10, or Rupees 35, for each hundred cases 
that were successful. To what extent these operations were carried on 
does not appear from the district records, but, after vaccination became 
the practice, periodical returns of cases were submitted from which 
those of two years have been selected at random :— 





| Europeans 
Years. and East | Hindus. Mahom- Successful. Pascoe: 
Indians. . ae 
1854-55 682 9,550 1,460 11,484 808 
1855-56 471 9,906 1,245 11,186 435 

















That these figures were correct it is difficult to believe. Even now, 
with more efficient supervision, vaccinators are found to submit fictitious 
results, and a quarter of a century ago this must have been much more 
the case. 


1«The Department of Vaccination was organised in 1865, under the 
control of the Superintendent-General of Vaccination. The staff im the 
North Arcot District before 1865 consisted of a Deputy Superintendent 
of the Apothecary class and fourteen vaccinators. A few of the latter 
were Hospital Assistants, and the rest were vaccinators on Rupees 18 each 
per mensem. The vaccinators, prior to the new organization, were nomin- 
ally under the orders of the Zillah Surgeon. A large number of the old 
vaccinators had to be dismissed to reduce the number to the new scale. 
Every two districts were constituted one circle, as the establishment under the 
new scale was small. One Superintendent, eleven vaccinators, and two peons 
were appointed to this district. The staff was required to itinerate in a 
group, and worked under the personal supervision of the Superintendent, 
who commenced work at one end of the circle and passed through to the 
other, so that every village or hamlet was visited. In the hot weather the 
vaccinators were located in the large towns, in order to maintain a supply 
of good working lymph during the recess. Six punctures were insisted on 
instead of the ordinary two, which had hitherto been the practice. The 
punctures were ordered to be regular and equi-distant, three in a longitudi- 
nal line on each arm of males, and in the case of females a triangle was 
formed by the punctures, so that not only could the sex of subjects 
vaccinated be known by the inspection of the arm, but also, from the 
repularity of the punctures, the cicatrices of vaccination could easily be 
distinguished from any other wound, ulcer, orscar. Lancets were abolished 
and common sewing needles substituted. The needles are not only cheap 
and economical, but are far more successful and effective than the lancet as a 
vaccinating instrument. In 1866 the staff were discontinued owing to the 
fatiguing nature of their duties, and the absence of any pension. Several 


1 Kindly furnished by Dr. J. A. Laing, Inspector of Vaccination. 
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treatises on vaccination were published and distributed gratuitously during 
this year. The Municipalities and Zemindars were encouraged to employ 
vaccinators and increase the number. In 1868 the department was 
reorganised, by orders of the Government of India; the Apothecary 
Superintendent was removed and another on Rupees 70 a month was 
appointed. Two classes were made among vaccinators, viz., first class on 
Rupees 18, and second class on Rupees 10. Eleven vaccinators were 
entertained, of whom four were first class, and seven second class. In 1869, 
owing to constant desertions and resignations among vaccinators, an 
aggeement was made with them to serve for three years. If such was 
not done they forfeited half salary for the time they served. The vaccinutors, 
who were working in a body, were distributed over the district, one or 
two being appointed to each taluk. Village lists of work performed by 
vaccinators were ordered to be given to the headmen of villages. Vaccina- 
tors who were found to have falsified returns were prosecuted and punished. 
In 1875 the district was divided into two vaccine circles, and a separate 
Superintendent was appointed to each. Down to the beginning of 1875, 
the Department of Vaccination, which was a branch of the Medical 
Department, was transferred to the Sanitary Department, and the designa- 
tion of Superintendent was changed to Deputy Inspector. Vaccinators 
are now servants of the Local Fund Boards, and the Deputy Inspectors are 
subordinates to the Inspector of Vaccination and Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioner. 


‘(The figures given below will show how vaccination has increased :— 





Year. - eriens | Quinquennial Average. 
1865 .. ee ~ 7,722 |) 
1866... wwe 14,736 | 
1867 .. oe eo 30,162 | 15,176 
1868 .. 04. 8,392 | 
1869 .. ues 14,869 | J 
1870-71 ee ae 7,801 |) 
1871-72 ee ae 6,777 | 
1872-73 i ve 8,398 9,685 
1873-74 be. 13,408 
1874-75 wg 12,043 
1875-76 we les 14,245 ) 
1876-77 4, 21,665 | } Three yours! average. 
1877-78 os ve 60,508 ] 





48 
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‘‘The large increase shown in the year 1877-78 was entirely due to 
the great prevalence of famime, as all people admitted into relief camps, 
who were unprotected, were vaccinated.” 


Sanitation —At most of the taluk cusbah stations, as well as at 
Rénipett, Arkénam, and Tirupati a small sanitary establishment is 
maintained consisting of carts and scavengers to carry away dust, ashes, 
&c., deposited by the residents in stone bins, placed at intervals in all 
the principal streets. During the occurrence of large festivals, such as 
those at Tirupati, Kélahastri, Tiruvettfr, Virinjipuram, &c., temporary 
arrangements are made in the way of latrines and a scavenging establish- 
ment. A Hospital Assistant is deputed to be present at Tirupati and 
Kélahastri during the feasts. 

Markets.—At present there is but one Local Fund market at 
Arkénam, and that was only opened a couple of years ago. As it has 
proved a most profitable undertaking, paying one hundred per cent. per 
annum upon the original outlay, markets will soon be opened in other 
large places. The construction of a very large one at Arcot is about 
to be undertaken. 


Choultries.—Numbers of these are scattered all over the district, 
and being generally substantially built of stone, require little attention. 
Many are endowed, and their owners carry out the necessary repairs. 
The chief choultries under the Local Fund Boards are those of Arkénam 
and Sholinghur. The former being at a large railway junction is 
much frequented, and the latter, which is described with the town of 
Sholinghur, has an endowment transferred to the Local Fund Board. 
It is intended solely for Brahmans. 


Tratellers’ Bungalows.—Before the line of railway was opened dawk 
bungalows were kept up along all the trunk roads, at intervals of about 
ten miles. When the railway was opened the number of European 
travellers became so few that all were given up except two—one at 
Chittoor and the other at Palmanér. Afterwards one at Venkatagirikdta 
was opened, but has no furniture. The bungalow at Palmanér is 
almost as bad, and that at Chittoor not very well supplied. Many of 
the old bungalows were sold and dismantled by their purchasers, but 
a few were retained, one half being used as a police station, and the 
other, without furniture, being available for district officers on circuit. 
This is the case at Nagari, Puttar, Naikenéri, Naraharipett, Poiny, 
Venkatagiri, Gudiyétam, Ambar, Arni, Tiruvettfr, and Wandiwash. 
At Kavéripék, Pélér Anicut, Tirupati, Chandragiri, Démalcheruvu, 
Piathalpat, Pallikonda, Poiny Anicut, Kanniamb4di, and a few other 
places, buildings, most of them nominally for tools, but also used by 
district officers, have been built and are maintained out of the allotments 
for roads. The Kavéripék bungalow, upon the bund of the large tank, 
enjoys a magnificent view over the extensive waterspread. 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 


There are but two municipal towns in North Arcot, viz., Vellore and 
W4lAéjapet. 

The largest of these by far is that of Vellore. As early as 1854 an 
attempt was made to constitute it a Municipality. In 1852 several 
residents applied for the application of the provisions of Act XXVI of 
1850 to the town, and Government accordingly directed that a proclam- 
ation should be made calling upon all householders to vote for or 
against the measure. The result was that 3,795 votes were recorded*in 
favour of, and only 1385 against it, while 3,294 persons refrained 
from voting altogether. The Board of Revenue considered the proportion 
in favour of the Municipality too small, but the Government of India 
ordered. the introduction of the Act. As soon as this resolve was carried 
into effect in January 1854, a violent opposition was raised; all shops 
were closed, and the feeling of disaffection was so great that the Collector 
reported that the attempt must be abandoned. Vellore accordingly 
ceased to be a Municipality until 1866, when the Towns’ Improvement 
Act of the previous year was introduced and a Commission formed. In 
1871 the new Act (III of 1871) took effect. Very much has been 
done during the past twelve years in making the town more sanitary. 
The area comprised within the municipal limits is nearly two square 
miles in extent, a large portion being densely covered with buildings. 
There are about twenty miles of road and street kept neatly gravelled 
and swept. Masonry drains have been constructed on either sides 
of the chief streets in the town, and this work is being extended. 
Upwards of four hundred stone dust-bins have beén set up, and are 
daily cleared by means of thirty conservancy carts. The other usual 
sanitary buildings have also been constructed, with the necessary 
establishment. There are three markets, one built by the Munici- 
pality, which brings in a good income annually, as does the slaughter- 
house. The supply of drinking-water is chiefly drawn from two 
large reservoirs called the Striagunta (rainfed) and the Basava- 
mithrankulam, though there are more than sixty public wells, scattered 
over the town, twenty of which yield excellent water. The whole of the 
town, with the exception of the fort, is lit by kerosine lamps, of which 
there are 368 at present, and 16 oil lamps dimly illuminate the interior 
of the fort. The municipal hospital—particulars regarding which have 
been already given—is situated within the fort. The old endowment 
known as the Langarkhéna Fund has been handed over to the Munici- 
pality, and is expended in giving raw rice daily to a large number of 
decrepit poor. The income and expenditure of the Municipality during 
the last six years is shown below :— 
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Receipts. 
; 23 |S : ; 2 
E 5 5 3 ; aj =o 
Years. S : Ee is & 38 a : 
| 250| 8 : & ig E ct 
=} & One £ ‘ g ) “5 
a Ss @ =} = a g ° £ fu > e 
fi) aid Weelgh/ 2/2 (gel fe| 2 ee) 
a & i685) 5 |B la(a=| & 8 
rs. | Bs. RS. Rs. | Bs. Bs. | Rs. 
74 4,663} 6,768] 18,160 x 1,183} 12,972) 18,708 65,105 
1874-75 5,078 990 1,126; 21,103} 13, 59,637 
1875-78 5,742 1,132] 11,218; 13,802 55,874 
1876-77 5,355 1,840| 6,527) 13,542 45,965 
1877-78 a a ' 1,158} 4,729; 11,526 $7,799 
1878-79 5,551! 5,621} 14, 1,140} 5,692} 19,189 | 212 | 55,281 





1,255 aca 15,113 50 | 53,245 








Expenditure. 
; mM 5 g 
Years. a g g 3 
3 a B= 5 ‘ 
pe |B} 1} e] 2] & | € | 3 
Z a 5 & es = 4 es 
RS. RS. RS. Bs. RS. RS. BS. 
1873-74 9,441 | 5,813 | 5,008 | | 14,637 | 18,585 | 16,681 | 65,105 
1874-75 10,299 | 3,035 | 5,729 16,134 | 14,338 | 10,107 | 59,637 
1875-76 g91 | 2,734 | 4,708 15,431 | 19,554 | 10,256 | 55,674 
1876-77 685 | 5,405 | 5,399 13,005 | 17,914 | 8,087 | 45,965 
1877-78 57 | 4,286 | 8,481 15,148 | 12,882 | 1,525 | 37,799 
1878-79 sso | 6,035 | 3,170 15,378 | 26,927 | 38,442 | 55,291 
Average .| 4,047 | 4,551 | 4,589 14,956 | 17,52 | 7,678 | 68,245 
t 


Wdldjdpet was formed into a Municipality in the same year as 
Vellore (1866), and has been one of the most successful instances of the 
working of the Act. The area of the town is less than a square mile, 
but it is poor, and has for many years been decreasing in prosperity, yet 
in spite of a straitened income and some discontent on the part of the 
people, the Commissioners, who are all natives, have made their town 
probably the neatest in Southern India, and earned for it the title of 
“the gem of North Arcot.” There are about 11 miles of road and 
street maintained by municipal funds, exclusive of the great trunk road 
which passes through W4ld4jaépet, and for which Government makes a 
yearly contribution. The water-supply, which was very bad, has been 
greatly improved; several of the large tanks with which the town is 
provided having been cleaned and made fit for drinking purposes. ‘T'wo 
markets, one for meat and the other for vegetables, have been built in 
the centre of the town, as well as a slaughter-house ; more than 400 dust- 
bins have been constructed, cleared daily by means of five scavenging 
carts. The lighting of the town is poor, there being but 39 lamp posts 
fixed in the more frequented parts. 

The following statement shows the income and expenditire during 
the last five years :— 
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| Receipts. | 
a2 — a t 
: ; f3 2 is g| 3 ze 
=} ea) i 3 . 
Yes Te | oy bale |. z le) & | Ses | 
a4 = Cel#f.| 3 Co | es a <5 
° © =| 2a| a . Mm; a > ye, 
gy a Ong ay = I QE ss 8 Et vag q 
! a) 2 | S |g2|58) 2) 2 |28(EF) 2 eke! 2 | 
| a a |e aig javyid7*is8 16 & | 
Bs. Bs. Bs. BS. RSs. RS. Bs. Bs. RSs. Bs, Ra, Ras. | 
1974-75 1,721 5,330 | 351| 63{ 35{ 61] 298 11,551 | 905] 348 | 12,219 
1875-76 1,655 4,320 | 348] 627] 58] 114| 2¢9|2,070] 679] 285 | 10,625. 
1876-77. |_:1,682 2,906 | 360| 604| 146| 180] 258] 247| 888| 250 | 7,420, 
3877-78. | 1,188 | 1,672 | 8,¢51 | 268 | 590] 196] 101) 255 | 167] sez] 225 9,107 | 
1878-79 1,617 | 1,700 | 2,963 | 387] 660] 120] 92] 48 |1,154 11,104 | 1,968 | 11,793 | 
Expenditure. 
‘ 4 of 
Years g & a 5 
E 2 = | & ; 
e q $ 2 3 : S 
ple) elei2)2)2] 2 
zi ea & ia | si a B 
BS. Bs. RS. BS. Rs. BS, BS. RSs. 
1874-75 1,060 | 1,480 | 2,318 3,213 | 1,275 | 9,298 | 1,921 
1875-76 1,589 | 1,199 | 8,156 8,152 | 1,532 | 10,624 
; 1876-77 . | 188 | 428 | 2,683 2,644 | 1,531 | 7,420 
1877-78 487 | 658 | 2,785 8,388 | 1,837 | 9,107 
1878-79 .| 611 | 877 | 1,867 3,966 | 4,093 | 11,415| 377 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


This department was instituted in 1857, previous to which year 
repairs to irrigation and other works used to be executed by what was 
termed the ‘“ Marammat Department” under the Collector. The 
establishment consisted of a maistry, on Rupees 21 or 14 in each taluk, 
and a head superintendent (Rupees 50), deputy superintendent (Rupees 
28), with three clerks (Rupees 50) in the Collector’s Office. Tahsildars, 
with the aid of their maistries, prepared estimates and submitted them 
to the Collector for sanction. ‘Latterly estimates for all more important 
works were framed by the Civil Engineer, under whose supervision such 
works were also carried out, while Tahsildars superintended the execution 
of all the petty works. 

When the Public Works Department was established in 1857, the 
staff in North Arcot consisted of a District Engineer and a few assistants. 
Six years later the district was divided into five ranges, viz., W4l4jé4, 
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Vellore, Pélar, Chittoor, and Chandragiri, each being in charge of an 
Engineer Officer, or Upper Subordinate, assisted by Overseers. The office 
of District Engineer was then abolished, as the district was formed part of 
the Fourth Division under a Superintending Engineer. In 1872 further 
change was introduced, a District Engineer being appointed to North 
Arcot, which was now formed into four ranges, viz., W4l4j4, Vellore, 
Pélar and Chittoor, each worked by an Engineer Officer, or Upper 
Subordinate, with Overseers as before. In 1878 an arrangement similar 
to that brought into operation in 1863 was made. The district was 
constituted part of the charge of the Superintending Engineer of the 
Third Circle, and was divided into two ranges, that of Vellore and that of 
Chittoor. ‘The former was composed of the W4l4j4, Vellore, and Pélar 
ranges. By this arrangement the office of District Engineer again 
disappeared. In 1879 the two divisions were amalgamated, and are at 
present in charge of an Engineer Officer, stationed at Vellore, with an 
Assistant. 

The following statement shows the staff of the department during the 
last ten years, and the cost of the establishment, as well as the expenditure 
upon roads, irrigation works, buildings and sundries in each year: — 





ER 








Number of Total Cost Expenditure on 

of Estab- 

Over- Infer; lishm. i a 

; erior | (including 

aad os i —|\ Servants threvellie : Build. | § 

£ 8 "d/4_, {and Office! Allowance | Roads. ee Acre dries 
ga g Bd Estab- {and Contin- Bee Anes aor 

5°13 4 llishment.| gencies). 
RS. RS. RB. RS. RS. 
1869-70 es | 5 | 14] 12 128 76,970 | 96,225 | 91,664 |1,16,393 609 
1870-71 -- | 8 | 138 4 12 118 64,897 |1,93,433 |1,24,130 | 84,145 738 
1871.72 oe {| 3] 144 12 119 60,312 |1,62,668 | 70,978 | 65,052 2,317 
1872.73 .» | 2) 14] 12 119 65,225 |1,63,057 |1,36,419 | 25,613 5,596 
1873.74 o | 41,14) 14 138 82,082 |1,72,010 |1,60,518 | 80,931 5,069 
1874-75 | 4] 144 12 13 86,233 |1,85,603 |1,81,426 | 69,730 7,548 
1876-78 "-| 7114112] 146 | 1,01,197 |2,48,594 |3,39,773 | 58,261 | 14,277 
1876-77 oo | 4) 14] 12 135 89,436 |2,19,766 |1,68,623 | 45,790 | 21,544 
11877-78 ..| 4114/10] 136 92,850 | 69,447 |1,97,317| 68,437 | 12,101 

cy <2 
| 


ee 14 | 13 132 1,11,463 | 9,021 | 15,903 | 20,409 | 4,243 


The subject of roads has been treated of under Local Funds, since their 
repairs are paid for out of those funds. Irrigation works occupy most 
part of the attention of the department, but much has yet to be done 
before the bulk of the tanks and channels can be considered as being in 
fair order. During the Nawabs’ Government they were greatly neglected, 
and in 1803, upon the urgent representations of the Collector, a good 
deal was done towards repairing the accumulated neglect of years, but 
even in 1812 it was reported that at least five and a quarter lakhs were 
still needed to put all irrigation works into fair order. Dring the 
village leases the duty of repairing tanks and channels was imposed upon 
the village lessees, but it was found that they did not comply with this 
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‘condition of their engagement. In 1813 an officer styled the Super- 
intendent of Tank Repairs was appointed to North Arcot, with two or three 
of the neighbouring districts. He reported in 1814 that most of the 
tanks in the district were in a most dilapidated condition, having had 
but little expended upon them. The amounts which had been spent 
were given as— 


Fasli. BS. Fasli. RS. 

1211 i -_ 2,513 1217 - es 43,715 
1212 os e- 15,820 1218 es ». 28,564 
12138 ae ss 3,395 1219 are -- $1,510 
1214 oe ‘8 5,520 1220 e% -- 40,652 
1215 =. ane 6,030 1221 4 .. 80,762 
1216 oe ~» 17,428 1222 oe ae 6,888 


The Superintendent of Tank Repairs submitted a very large number 
of estimates! and a good deal seems to have been done by him and 
Revenue Officers in subsequent years, but the extensive range allotted to 
him prevented his undertaking very much work; and as the Revenue 
Department could not well superintend extensive repairs, their operations 
were confined to works which, without repair, would cause serious loss of 
revenue to Government. To obviate these inconveniences the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant Surveyor to make estimates, measure up work and 
pay workmen, was in 1818 proposed by the Collector and sanctioned 
The forming of contracts was still left to Tahsildars under the super- 
vision of the Collector. 


POST OFFICE. 


Until 1872 there were two postal systems working in the district, = 
the Imperial and the District Posts. 

The Imperial Post was under the management of the Poataastec: 
General. There were at first only three lines along which it travelled 
through the district, the northern vié@ Karkambédi, the north-western 
vid Chittoor, and the western along the great trunk road through 
Vellore; the southern taluks had no Imperial Offices. As late as 1838 
there were only seven of these situated in the chief towns. Under 
circumstances such as these it was absolutely necessary that corre- 


1 The rates quoted in 1814 were— 


A. P. 
8 0 per 100 cubic yards. 
1 4  ,, 100 cubic feet. 
2 8 ,, 100 do. 

§ 0 ,, 1,000 


Earthwork 

Rough stone work 
Brick in chunam as a 
Bricks .. re ee oe ee 


moows 
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spondence between the Collector, his divisional officers, and the taluk 
officials should be carried by a special agency. This was called the 
District Dawk, and, until 1834, was used for official correspondence 
alone; but the peons were known to carry letters for private persons as a 
favour or for a small remuneration, and it was at last resolved to throw 
the post open to the public, rendering the charge legal, but crediting it 
to Government. Postage, which varied according to distance to the 
nearest Imperial Office, and not according to weight, was charged ; the 
rates it seems impossible now to ascertain. 


On May lst, 1872, the District Post, which had been under the 
management of the Assistant Collector, was handed over to the Imperial 
Department as a tentative measure. The result proved satisfactory, and 
the arrangement has been confirmed, a considerable economy being the 
result. ‘There were twenty-two district offices at Chittoor, Palmanér, 
Gudiyétam, Arni, Vellore, Kuppam, Waléjdpet, Arkénam, Nagari, 
K&étpédi, Pétambfr, Old Arcot, Maderpék, Tirupati, Venkatagirikéta, 
Pallikonda, Tiruvallam, Bramhadésam, Chétput, Narsingréyanipett, and 
Venkatagiri. At the first twelve of these, Imperial Offices also existed, 
so that the expense of a double establishment was entailed until just 
before the transfer, when eleven of the offices were closed, and that 
at Chittoor alone retained. After the transfer the District Offices were 
gradually converted into Imperial ones; some were abolished and several 
new Offices were opened. The offices now existing are— 











Oat | = Taluks. | Sub Offices. | Branch Offices. | . Receiving | 
eee ‘ ie 4 
é élinghar .. ee 
(| W&léjapet .. iF Kéverspék ae a } 
Pannapék .. 
a f erage a 
3 ; Kalavai : is = 
Arcot .»%| Mélvishéram 
E Timiri 4... | Hasanamapett. | 
ef } Tiruvettar . : 4 Arcot | 
+2 Arni .. of Arni . eo. oe oe proper. 
g Satiavijayanagaram Ae 
Wandiwash .. | Wandiwash oe { Thellér 
Polar Kadalédi 
(| Polar : Chétpat } Kalambar. | 
Conjee-| Arcot .. os ee Mémandar. 
veram. J 
i Chandragiri ae ..| Tiruchanfr. 
Chandragiri .. { | Tirupati 
} Rénigunta. 
Ka&lahastri ee Kélahastri. 
|| Méderpsk |. | Méderpék. 
g N. érhyanavanam. 
ad | | Nér&yanava- iF Karvetnagar. 
lod nam. Nagari 
| Puttar. 
Tirutani .. | Tirateni.. oe ..| Pallipat. : 
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Hod) Taluke. | Sub Offices. Branch Offices. | ead 
. N i ani e : P uthal e 
r| Chittoor f Verbaterat pett pat. 
- || Chandragiri .. | Démalcheruvu. 
§! WOlsjépet | age Pong. 
; man ee ee ee ai i ‘e 
z | eae ~ { Veokatagirikéta. : | 
antir .. unganfir. 
L ~~ Ambtr en oe -.| Mélpatti. ‘ 
Kanniambédi. Saidépet. 
vf Vellore | Pallikonda. re 
Virinjipuram. 
at her 
} ; tpadi 
% Gudiyftam .. | Sétghur. 
G Tiruvallam. | 
> | Arni .. | Kannamangalam. 
Chittoor ws eras Mélpédi. J 
\| Kangundi .. | Kuppam. 


giving a total of 4 head offices, 42 sub offices, 13 branch offices, and 2 
receiving offices within the district. 

Below is shown the number of letters, newspapers, parcels and books 
received and despatched in various years by the Imperial Post. 



















Newspapers | Parcels Books 
Tac fae ce ee 
3 3 a rd PS = From Post Offices at 
$/2)/e/2 1/3] 2 
rm *S = ‘S ey e) 
® @ ® S o S 
| alsg@laAale@|lal]ea 





11861-62.| 349,897 | 358,258 | 4,994 |31,121) 2,502) 3,833; 704) 1,676 | Vellore, Arcot, Chittoor, 


Palmanér, Arni and 
Karkambédi. 
1865-66. | 412,669 | 390,276 | 6,288 | 22,762) 2,032) 2,808} 678] 2,106 |Vellore, Arcot, Chittoor, | 
Palmanér, Arni, Kar- , 
kambédi, Arkénam, | 
Kétpédi, Tirutani, ' 
Waléjapet, Kélahas- ' 
tri, Ambér, Tirvval- | 
lam, Gudiyétam, and! 
Tirupati. 
1870-71. 652,197 | 616,275 | 7,336 | 28,973) 1,608] 1,807| 3,457] 6,805 | Vellore, Arcot, Chittoor, 
Palmanér, Arni, Ark6-' 
nam, Kétpédi, W 4l4ja- 
pet, Kaélahastri, 
Ambur, Gudiyétam, 
Rénigunta, Néréyana- 
vanam, Sholinghur, 
Saétghur, and Kuppam., 


During late years half-yearly enumerations have been held during 
the second weeks of February and August of each year, and from the 
results an estimate has been formed of the number of articles received 
for delivery during the year. 
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Number of Articles 
received for delivery in 

Post Offices as per Enumer- 
ation Returns. 








Total for two 
eeks in the 
Year. 


stimated Total 
for the Year. 










Dp Week pong tgs 
go he 
August 14. rea 14. 





1875-76 .. .. «| 22,694 23,800 46,494 1,208,844 
1876-77 .. ws Swe | ~—«2.2,670 29,617 45,287 1,177,462 
1877-78 .. 1. «| 22,513 23,043 45,656 1,184,486 
1878-79 ... .. | 21,864 24,035 45,899 1,193,374 





YORESTS. 


Some account of the forests of the district has already been given in 
Chapter I; but further particulars and an account of the mode of working 
them may be here stated. 

Until 1844 the only tax upon timber was that collected as land 
customs by the Sdyer officials. When land customs were abolished, 
felling greatly increased, and became so indiscriminate that in 1846 
the Collecter, Mr. Lovell, directed that all jungles should be taken 
charge of by Tahsildars and that no tree should be felled without 
their permission, which should only be given for such trees as the 
monigar of the village pronounced fit to be felled. A small tax was at 
the same time levied, but it was too low to keep the jungles from being 
recklessly thinned. The charge, for instance, for a cartload of red 
sanders wood was only 1 rupee, while in Cuddapah it was as high as 
Rupees 6; the natural result was that red sanders almost disappeared, 
and that the Tirupati forests, in which alone it grew, were handed over 
to the Deputy Conservator of the Cuddapah District in 1861. In the 
following year Mr. J. D. Robinson, the Collector, brought conservancy 
rules for the first time into operation, fixing new rates of seigniorage, 
and adopting what he styled the “ Monigar Ranger and Yanédi gilly” 
system. Village Monigars collected the seigniorage, and retained 20 
per cent. of the receipts as the remuneration of themselves and their 
watchers. 

In 1863, the Board of Revenue proposed that the Vellore and Poltr 
jungles should be placed under a Deputy Conservator, as the Sub- 
Collector, Mr. Barlow, had no faith in village conservancy, and was 
convinced that many saplings were destroyed. Mr. Robinson strongly 
opposed the measure ; but, in 1865, the Thellay and Arasambatt jungles 
were transferred to the Forest Department, and all the rest of the Vellore 
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and Poltr forests followed two years later. Previous to this, most of 
the best trees had been carried away for use upon the railway, while 
Mr. Sullivan was Sub-Collector, and entrusted with the supply of 
sleepers to the Company. The forests have not yet recovered from the 
terrible drain then imposed upon them. 


In 1869 it was proposed that all the Gudiyétam and Chandragiri 
jungles should be put under Imperial Conservancy, but Mr. Robinson 
again objected on the plea that village grazing rights would be inter- 
fered with. The transfer has not yet taken place, but in 1874 the 
Deputy Conservator was given the management of all locally conserved 
jungles, accounting to the Collector for his receipts. 


Mr. Sheffield, the Deputy Conservator, has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing information upon the subject of forest management, with a list of 
timber trees and their uses :— 


‘‘There are four reserves in this district, viz., the Ambtr and the 
Mémandir Railway Fuel Reserves, the reserve known as the Napier Reserve, 
and the Redwood Reserve. 


‘‘The Ambir Reserve contains six square miles, and was given over to the 
Forest Department in 1870-71, but on the ryots claiming rights for grazing 
cattle, Government ordered its abandonment. It was, however, on recon- 
sideration, lately given over again to the Forest Department, and the line 
is being recleared. The reserve is situated about four miles south-west of 
the Ambir Railway Station. 


‘(The Mé&mandir Reserve contains 1,777} acres ; this was also handed 
over to the Forest Department with the Ambir Reserve, and as there were 
no private rights, it has been closely protected since then, and is now almost 
fit for refelling. It is situated on the north-west line of rail, between the 
904 and 923 miles from Madras. It was fenced in 1870-71, but during the 
late scarcity, most of the fencing was destroyed by cattle; they however did 
little damage to the growing trees. 

‘‘The Napier Reserve is situated on the north-west line of rail, from 
about the 88th to the 95th mile. Its reservation has only lately been sanc- 
tioned ; it contains 18 square miles of forest, and was originally granted 
to the Napier Foundry Company for the manufacture of charcoal for iron- 
smelting purposes, but on the Company stopping operations, it was recom- 
mended and sanctioned as an open timber reserve, as it contains a fair 
quantity of timber trees of small size, besides a large quantity of redwood, 
which will in time be very valuable on account of the proximity of the 
reserve to the M4mandir Station, from whence timber, &c., can be despatched 
quickly and cheaply to Madras. The Mémandtr Redwood Reserve is 
situated in the southern corner of the Napier Timber Reserve, and contains 
two square miles. This has not been surveyed, or demarcated, as it was 
only lately approved of by Government; but during 1880-81 it will be 
surveyed, fenced, and formed into a close reserve, both men and cattle being 
rigidly excluded. The redwood grows here almost as thickly as though. 
artificially planted, with fine clean straight stems and luxuriant foliage. 


‘The annexed statement will show the different plantations in existence 
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in the district under the management of the Forest and Jungle Conservancy 
Departments, with their area, date of commencement, &c :— 








é oes & Expenditure. Receipts. 
: f_\@ || |@ 5 
ar g : et ra 
Name of Plantation, | Deseriptionof | § ges |= |F a (Es 
a Bee | | dg a i%¢ 
od epee 8 ere eee | ee 
gi | £ | 88/58 | ba | 2 | 58 (5 2 
b> z, ~ =e E Px b™ i= 
Impernal, 
: Rs.| BS.) BS | RS. | BS.{ BS. 
1. Tiruvallum v. { Casuarina ..» | 1868 | 435 | 200,000| 18,867) 605 | 18,972| 21,187) .. | 21,187 
2. Virinjipuram . Do. 1871 | 960 | 174,750} 18,151) 356 | 13,507) 2,724 2,724 
3. Thengal Do. . | 1872} 110 946 946; 751 751 
4. rary ‘ Do. 1878 | 150 | 150,000; 5,214; 205 | 5,419 90 90 
5. Chayn . | Mixed hard wood.| 1871 | 129 | 28,000) 5,188} 28 | 5,216 
6. Garrlamandium Casuamna .. | 1871 | 250] 15,000) 8,008 8,003; . 
7. Vannivedu Do. ; 1873 30 15,000} 1,887! 71 | 1,458 82 32 
8, Ammundi ‘ Do. 1878 | 160 | 49,170] 2,528} 87 | 2,565 
9. Ammerdi .. | Maxed trees 1867 25 8,000} 8,875; 81 | $456) 2,022) 880} 2,902 
pain OG 
Total . 1,549 | 6,834,920) 53,159] 1,383 | 54,542) 26,756) 880/ 27,686 
Local 
1. Palmaner Sandalwood . | 1878 2 ,583, 1,050; 241] 1,074 
2. Nangamangalum . |Casuanna . | 1878 80 | 12,500) 2,252) 12 | 2,264 
3. Oodugalapalle . {Sandalwood 1873 1 1,105} 475) 12 7 
7 ad eal pa alle canes . | 1878 20 ae gir = en 
enka : Ss rs 
6. Do. eed ‘3 } 18738; 412 ya7s| 1,240 1,285 
7. Thandrayagunta . {Casuarina .. | 1878 2 900) 41 
8. Arkonam Mixed 1877 87 | 16,000) 3,256} 277 ; 8,583 
9. Baireddipalle Chinchona_ and | 1879 5 100 278 278 
Eucalyptus. 
Total A 101 40,761 10,681; 769 | 11,400 


| 





‘“ Up to 1865 Imperial Conservancy in the district was carried out by the 
Deputy Conservator of the Cuddapah District, with a small establishment 
consisting of — 


RS. 

1 Overseer on Rupees 60 + 15 75 
1 Duffadar oe oe 20 
1 Do... 15 
2 Pygusts at Rupees 8 each 16 
17 Peons at Rupees 6 each 102 
Total 228 


but in 1870, asthe value of the forests became manifest, and the demand for 
their produce greater, an Assistant Conservator of Forests was appointed to 
take charge, and from that time to the present there has been a steady 
increase of revenue, while at the same time the forests have been preserved 
from the destruction which was imminent at the time he took charge. 

‘¢ In 1874 and the current year two strips of forest on the Jewadi hills, of 
at least 30 square miles in area, belonging to the Salem District, but more 
easily worked by North Arcot than by Salem, have been transferred to 
North Arcot; one of the strips is a valuable sandalwood tract; the other 
contains much fine nummay (Conocarpus latifolius). They will probably 
both be formed into reserves. 
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‘‘ The forest establishment as it stands now is as follows :+— 


RS. 
Deputy Conservator of Forests on Rupees 350 + 150 500 


1 Forest Ranger... $4 ee -. 80+ 20 100 

1 Do. oe es oe - 60+ 15 75 

2 Foresters at Rupees 80 each... ie i ». 60 

1 Forest Guard es s - : ; 8 

14 += Do. at Rupees 7 each .. ee .. 98 

1 Head Clerk ‘i is = a .. 80 

‘ 1 2nd Do. ee ee ee ee .. 20 
1 Ranger’s Gumastah oe a as .. 103 

1 Peon ar ee oe ms os ‘ 8 

2 Peons at Rupees 7 each es es 14 


Total .. 9283 


‘‘The annual Imperial Forest revenue of the past fourteen years is as 
follows :— 


RS. RS. 
1866-67, .. 2,748 1873-74 .. 16,898 
1867-68 .. .. 9,899 1874-75 , .. 20,624 
1868-69 .. . 11,125 1875-76 . . 17,813 
1869-70 8,236 1876-77 .. 22,841 
1870-71 ..  .. 18,948 1877-78 .. 20,448 
1871-72 ..  .. 16,446 1878-79 .. 24,521 
1872-73 ..  .. 19,880 1879-80 ..  .. 40,000estimated. 


‘‘ The local jungles are under the Collector, and the revenue derived from 
them is applied to local purposes, but they are supervised by the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. 

‘‘The private forests of 671 square miles give more revenue than the 
Government forests of 1,184 square miles, because while Government tracts 
are being reserved private forests are not, and will soon be exhausted ; indeed, 
this has already begun; Kangundi is almost exhausted, and the Railway 
Company’s contractors are now making arrangements with the Deputy 

~Conservator for felling fuel inthe Vellore Taluk and in the local jungles of 
Gudiyétam and Palmanér. 
‘‘ The Jungle Conservancy Establishment is as follows :— 


RS. 
1 Forest Ranger on Rupees 45 + 15 Sg .. 60 
1 Forester on - 30 + 10 40 
1 Do. on ,, 20+ 10 30 
1 Forest Guard ss ji “ wt = 8 

17 Do. at Rupees 7 each ee es 119 
6 Do. at , 6,, ie es -- 86 

Deputy Conservator’s Office Establishment. 
1 Guwastah 6 - Ks a is .- 18 
1 Peon ae ee ae Se Sie =. ss 7 
] Do. 26 ee ee e989 ee ees ee 6 
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“The annual jungle conservancy revenue for some years after its being 
placed under the control of the Deputy Conservator of Forests is as 


follows :— 
RS. 


1878-74 .. .. 12,962 Taken over by Deputy Conservator. 
1874-75 .. ~. 10,678 

1875-76 .. .. 26,738 Much sugar boiling this year. 
1876-77 .. ~. 19,186 

1877-78 .. .. 17,807 Excessive famine prevalent. 
1878-79 .. .. 12,725 

1879-80 .. ..- 16,000 Estimated. 


“Up to the time that the local jungles were placed in charge of the 
Deputy Conservator there was no establishment to protect the jungles, their 
care being left to the heads of villages living near them, who issued licenses 
for felling, and collected the seigniorage, without check or control, with the 
inevitable result that they enriched themselves at the expense of Govern- 
ment and destroyed the jungles; but on his assuming charge, a set of rules 
were framed for all the jungles and forests of the district. The forests and 
jungles were divided into beats or firkas; a Forest Guard or Peon was given 
charge of each beat, a Forester to all the beats of a taluk, and a Forest 
Ranger was in charge of two taluks. 

‘‘ Licenses numbered, signed, and sealed by the Deputy Conservator are 
issued to heads of selected villages (called firkadars), and they are instructed 
to issue licenses to all applicants for all forest produce of the seigniorage 
value of one rupee per bandyload and under, but for all timbers of a higher 
seigniorage, applicants have to apply to a Tahsildar, Deputy Tahsildar, or 
Forest Officer. All licenses issued by firkadars are in duplicate ; the original 
and duplicate are filled in by the firkadar with— 


- Date of issue. 
. Name of the timber or other forest produce. 
- Name of the forest. 
Bandy, bullock or head loads. 
. To whom granted and residence. 
Date of expiration. 
. Tannah where to be registered. 


‘* A copy is also entered by the firkader in a register kept by him, and the 
original license given to the applicant on payment of seigniorage. When the 
applicant has felled his timber, or whatever it may be, he has to cart it past 
the forest tannah, and here the wood is compared with the description given 
in the license, and if found correct the firkadar signs to that effect on the 
back of the original and duplicate licenses, enters it in his docketting register, 
returns the original license to the holder, and allows him to pass with his 
wood. The license cannot be used a second time, as the firkadar’s endorse- 
ment is a proof that the wood named in the face of the license has already 
been taken. To prevent the firkadars from misappropriating seigniorage 
the Forester and Forest Ranger constantly visit their tannahs, and inspect the 
books, &c., and as a further check, compare the duplicate licenses sent to the 
Forester’s office with the list of licenses issued, and seigniorage collected, and 
sent monthly to the Taluk Treasury. Several cases of misappropriation 
have been discovered and prosecuted to conviction. 


t 
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‘¢ The system is not perfect, it does not make fraud impossible, but it 
affords a fair means of discovering any fraud committed, and seems the best 
under the circumstances that can be introduced. 


‘¢ It was formerly the practice in the Imperial forests to require every 
person wanting a license to come to the Forest office for it, but this was 
found not to answer. Persons who would willingly have paid the seigniorage, 
if they could have procured a license near their homes, preferred going 
without the wood ; or if they could not do without it, they preferred going to 
the forests without a license, and risking detection, rather than go perhaps 
80 or 40 miles, to and from the Forest office, for a license for an 8-anna bandy- 
load of bamboos, or a load of fuel, as the case might be. 


‘‘The redwood (Pterocarpus santalinus) is the most valuable wood in 
the district. It is only found in the northern taluks, Chandragiri, 
K4lahastri, Kérvétnagar, and to some extent in Chittoor. The tree grows 
best on low hills, in red gravelly soil, and is seldom found of more than a 
foot diameter, and yields a post not more than 8 or 9 inches in diameter, 
but these are greatly prized by the people, being used for verandah posts and 
other purposes, as much as Rupees 10 being sometimes given at Madras for 
one of such dimensions. The roots and stumps of trees that have been felled 
for timber are sent to Europe as a dye wood, and as the wood is almost 
imperishable, there is a large quantity of roots to be found in the forests, 
some of the trees having been felled perhaps fifty years ago. The roots are 
dug up on contract, at so much per ton, and brought to the forest depéts 
where they are sold to merchants for export to Europe, and the Forest 
Department realizes about cent. per cent. profit on the transaction. The 
present price paid for digging up and carting to depot is Rupees 8 per ton, 
and the selling price to merchants Rupees 15 per ton. The purchasers take 
the wood to Madras by rail; there it is sawn up into small billets, and 
shipped, sometimes as dunnage, but more often as part of the ship’s cargo. 
When used as dunnage, the freight from Madras to London is sometimes as 
low as Rupees 10 per ton, but when shipped as part of the cargo, as much 
as Rupees 25 is paid per ton as freight. The market price in London is 
from £5 to £7 per ton. 


‘The following is a list of the principal timber trees, fancy woods, &c., 
growing in the district with some of their uses :— 


Scientific and 
mo Vernacular Names. Uses. 
1 | Acacia Arabica .. .. | The gum is used in place of Gum Arabic, the bark for 
Kari-vélan, Zam. medicinal purposes, and tanning leather, the leaves 
Nalla-tumma, Jel. after being burnt and mixed with cocoanut-oil, for 


external Pe to itch; the seeds and pods as 


articles of food for sheep, goats, &c., and the 
timber for making pienen eee wheels, &c. 
2 | Acacia farnesiana .. | Only used for firewood. 
Vadayvalli, Zam. 
Kasturi, Zei. 
8 | Acacia ferruginea .. | The bark forms an ingredient in the manufacture of 
Vel-vélan, Zam. arrack, 


Tumma, Zel. 
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4 | Acacia leucophlea 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


Vela vélan, Tam. 
Tella tumma, Tel. 


Acacia sundra ., 
Karangélé, Tam. 
Chandra, Tel. 

ZEgle marmelos .. 
Vilva, Tam. 
Méarédu, Ze?. 


Agati grandifiorum 
Avati, Tam. 
Avisi, Tel. 

Ailanthus excelsus 
Periamaram, Tam. 
Pedda ménu, Tel. 

Alangium lamarkii 
Alingi, Tam. 
Udaga, Zei. 


Albizzia amara .. 
Turinji, Zam. 
icarani, Tel. 
Albizzia lebbek .. 
Kétu-végai, Zam. 


Dirisana or Baégi, Tel, 


Albizzia odoratissima 


Kéttu végai, Zam. 
Dirisana, Ze/. 
Albizzia stipulata 
Kattu végai, Zam. 
Dirisana, Tel. 
Alphonsea lutea 
—_—_—__—_——, Tam. 
Chiredudduga, Tel. 
Amanoa collina 
Woadugu, Zam. 
Wodesha, Tei. 


Anacardium occidentale. 


Maundri, Tam. 


Munté mémidi, Tel. 


Areca catechu .. 
Péku, Zam. 


Atalantia monophylla .. 
Kétyellamicham, Zam. 


Adivi nimma, Tel. 

Azadirachta Indica 
Vépam, Tam. 
Vépa, Tel. 


The fibre prepared from its bark is used for large 
fishing nets, and coarse kinds of cordage ; the wood 
is only valued as fuel. 


Well suited for fencing posts and rice pestles. 


The root, bark, leaves and fruit are all medicinally ' 
used. The fruit alone is the best remedy fo 
diarrhoea and dysentery. Native drums are made 
of this wood, and the tree is considered by the 
natives to be sacred to Siva. 

The wood is only fit for fuel, and the tree is generally 
planted to support and shelter the piper-betel. 


The wood is used for pandals, sword handles, sheaths ' 
for spears, &c. 


This is a most beautiful wood, but of amall size. It ! 
does not appear to be known much, but from ' 
specimens in the Forest office, I have no doubi . 
that if known it would be largely used for small | 
articles of furniture, inlaying, veneer, &c. ; wooden 
bells tied to the neck of the leading bull of a hetd | 
are made of this wood. 


srl . the best and most plentiful trees for railway 
el. 


The wood is used for beams in building, for sugar mills, ' 

Saye mortars, and plough-shares, and sometimes 
or furniture for which it is well suited, if carefully | 
selected from large well grown trees. 

Carts and naves of felloes of wheels are made of this 
wood, it is also useful for house building and general 
purposes of carpentry. 

Adapted for cabinet making, furniture, cart-wheels, | 
bells for cattle, and other purposes. 


For fuel. 


The wood is useful for carpentry, but of small size ; © 
a good fuel wood. | 


* 

One oft tig, “best woods for charcoal for ironsmiths. 
The m the nut is applied to floors, or wooden | 
rafters of houses, to keep away white ants. Its‘ 
gum collected from the roots is substituted for Gum 
Arabic, and forms a good varnish. 

The nuts are chewed by the natives, and are said to | 
preserve the teeth. 


The wood is in general use for building boats, and for : 
all furniture, musical instruments, ornamental ' 
works, &c. The fruit when green and the pu 
and seeds when ripe are used in curries, and the 
fruit itself is eaten when ripe. o> 

Only used for cabinet purposes, as if is of small size. 


The leaves, bark, seeds and oil are all medicinally 
used by natives, and the wood is fit for ornamental : 


purposes. 
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r Scientific and , 
No. Vernacular Names. Uses. 
21 Bassia latifolia . The flowers are eaten raw, and used in distilling 
Iilupa, Zam. arrack. The wood is used for door and window 
Ippa, Tel. frames, and naves and felloes of wheels. 
22 SBassia longifolia The wood is used for dhonies, bridges, and house 
Illupa, Zam. building. It is said to be a good wood for trenails. 
Ippa, Tel. The oil from the seeds makes excellent candles and 
soap, and is in some places substituted for butter 
- by natives. The leaves, milk of the gieen fruit, 
and the oil are all used as medicines. 
23 Bauhinia purpurea .. Useful for agricultural implements. 


Shegapu manthari, Zam. 
Bodanta, Zeé. 
24 Bauhinia racemosa .. The wood is adapted for fancy work and cabinet 


Kat agati, Zam. inaking, the bark for making matches and good 
Adavi avisa, Tel. strong ropes, 1t8 gum is used medicinally, and its 
seeds are roasted and eaten. 

25 Bergeru konigii .. The leaves dried and green are used by the natives 
Kari vépélé, Zam. and Europeans to flavour curries, &c. The leaves 
Karépiku, Te/. are further used in dysentery, and to stop nausea. 

26 Berrya ammonulla .. The wood is employed in the construction of masula 
Tiricanamalay, Tam. boats, and for the spokes of wheels, for helves, 
Saraladévadari, Tel. handles, pannels, frames, carriages, &c., and for 

furniture. 

27. Bombax malabaricum ., Useful for light packing cases, planks, doors and 
Yellava, Tam. boxes where not exposed. The cotton is used for 
Boraga, Tel. stuffing cushions and pillows. 

28 Borassus flabelli formis., The timber is chiefly used for house building, rafters, 
Pané, Zam. joists, reepers, &c., the leaves for thatching, for 
Tétti, Tel. making baskets and pans, for writing upon with 

(The palmyra). an iron style, &c., the fibres are employed for 


making twine and small rope, the secds when 
young are caten by the natives, and jaggery and 
toddy are extracted from the flower shoots, &c. 


29 Boswellia glabra The wood is of no value, it yields a resin which is 
Kungilia, Tam. burnt as an incense in religious ceremonies. 
Guggilapu, Tel. 

30 Briedelia spinosa The wood is generally used for frames of wells, it is 
Malei véngé, Tam. said that cattle eat the leaves, which are an antidote 
Korra, Tel. for worms. 

31 Buchanania latifolia The wood 1s gencrally worked into furniture, house- 
Séra parippu, Tam. doors and windows, presses, tables, &¢. The seeds 
Séra pappoo, Tel. are cleaned and the kernels roasted and eaten by 


natives, and are much lhked by Europeans who 
have tasted them ; the sceds sell as high as & rupee 


per m e. 

82 Butea frondosa The wood is used for house purposes, and the flowers 
Porasa, Tam. and gum are valuable, as the former gives a bright 
Moduga, Tel. yellow dye and the latter is used in native medi- 

cines. 

33 Butea parviflora . The gum which this tree yields is medicinally used. 
Pappali, Tam. 

Paranki, Tel. 


34 Canthium parviflorum .. | The wood is well fitted for turning small objects, 
Sengarary maram, Zam.' being close grained and hard. 
Nalla balasu, Tel. 


35 Careya arborea .. Itis useful for gun-stocks, &c , its fibrous bark is 
Kambi, Tam. used as matches for match locks. The Ordnance 
Kambi, Tel. Department, when searching for a wood sitable for 


fuses to be used instead of the English beech, were 
recommended to try this wood, and did so, pro- 
nouncing it in every way suitable for the purpose. 
It has since been sent for trial to the Bengal and 
Bombay Presidencies. 
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Cassia auriculata es 
ea aes Tam. 
Tanghédu, Tel. 

Cassia fistula .. 


Cassia Roxburghii 
Konné, Zam. 
Suvarnam, Tel. 

Cassia florida ee os 
Sima 4varam, Tam. 
Sima thangédu, Tei. 


Casuarina equisitifolia. . 


Chouk, Zam. 
Serva or chouk, Zei. 
CheooE Roxbur- 


ghii. 
Segapu konné, Jam. 
Suvarna, Tei. 
Chloroxylon suretenia .. 
Burisha, Zam. 
Billu, Tel. 


Cocos nucifera, cocoanut. 
Tenna, Zam. 
Tenkéya, Tel. 


Conocarpus latifolia .. 
Namma, Zam. 
Pe aoe Tel. 
or@a m oe 
Vidi, Tam. 
Pedda botuku, Zei. 
Crateva Roxburghii .. 
Miévalinga, Zam. 
Tella ulli, Ze. 
Dalbergia latifolia ae 
Sérékotté, Tam. 
Jidiga, Tel. 


Dalbergia paniculata . 
Putchalay, Tam. 
Putchari, Zvi. 


Dichrostachys cinerea .. 
Vedataré, Tam. 
Yellituru, Te. 

Diospyros chloroxylon .. 
Tumbi, Zam. 


aca prey vine 
iospyros cordifo ee 
Tani, Tam. 
Nalla urimida, Tel. 
Diospyros ebenum oe 
Tumbi, Tem. 
Tukki, Ze. 
Diospyros melanoxylon.. 
Tumbi, Zam. 
Tukki, Zel. 


Uses. 


The bark is used for tanning, and the stems to make 
native tooth-brushes. 


A small tree with very hard wood, suitable for posts, 
&c. The tree when in flower would be beautiful 
were it not that it is bare of leaves at the time. 

This is a very beautiful tree when in flower. In its 
foliage, it has much the appearance of the willow: 
the wood is not known. 

The wood is used for helves, walking sticks, mallets, 
&c. It is a capital firewood acid the tree grows 
well as coppice. 

The wood is well adapted for posts, and is used as 
firewood: 1,000 Ibs. of this wood is equal to 1,300 
Ibs. of the ordinary jungle-wood when used as fuel. 

Same as No, 37. 


The wood is suited for all kinds of ornamental pur- 
poses, and is used for axle-trees, oil-presses, posts, 
naves of wheels and for fuses. The leaves are 
applied to wounds. This is satin wood. 

The stem is used for ridge-poles, small boats, beams, 
pe and rafters of houses ; also when polished for 

cy boxes, and furniture, and several other 
purposes. Ropes and different articles are made of 
the fibrous husk of the nut; the shell is equally 
valuable for small cups, ladles, &c. Thenut is 
well known as an article of food and for the oil it 
gives. The refuse of the nut after the oil is ex- 

Pr hatte is rai as re: es 
sed especially for building purposes, axles of carts 
yokes, shafts, furniture, &c. 


The timber is only fit for firewood ; its fruit and seed 
are used in medicines. 


Temple cars, native dolls, &c., are made of this wood ; 
the juice and decoction of the bark are given in 
intermittent and typhus fevers. 

The wood is used for cabinet work, knees of vessels, 
agricultural implements, combs, &c., and for 
various works in the Gun Carriage Manufactory. 
This is the rosewood or black wood of commerce. 

Wod@ useless even for fuel. 


The wood is strong and good, but too small for any 
purposes. 


The wood is small but useful for many purposes; the 
fruit is edible. This is one of the ebonies. 


The wood is used by natives for many economical 
purposes. This is also one of the ebonies. l 


Used for sleepers, and by the natives in the manu- | 
facture of carriages. is the true ebony. 


Boxes are made of this wood and the fruit is eaten | 


(ebony). 
_ 
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Dodonza Burmanniana.. 


Emblica officinailis 
Nelli, Zam. 
Nelli or usirika, Zeé. 
Eriodendron aufractuo- 
sum. 
Elavam, Zam. 
Baraga, Tel. 
Erythrina Indica ee 
Kaliana murukan, Tum. 
Badapuchettu, Ze/. 
Erythrina suberosa sag. 
Murraka, Tam. 
Moéduga, Tel. 
Erythrina sublobata .. 
Mullu murraka, 7am. 
Mullu méduga, Zl. 
Erythroxylon areolatum. 
Chembadichan, Tam. 
Dévadéri, Tel. 
Eugenia jambolana 
Perianaga, Tam. 
Néradi, Ze. 
Euphorbia tirucalli 
Kalli, Zam. 
Manchi jammudu, Tel. 
Feronia elephantum 
Vellé, Zam. 
Vellaga, Tel. 


Ficus benjamina 
Vella pappai, Zam. 
Tella pairanki, Zed. 

Ficus glomerata ee 
Atti, Zam. 
Atti, Zel. 

Ficus Indica 
Ala, Tam 
Marri, Tel. 


Ficus religiosa 


Gardenia latifolia oe 
Malei manga, Tam. 
Konda manga, Tel. 

Gardenia lucida sé 
Kambi, Zam. 

Tella manga, Tel. 


Givottia rottleriformis .. 
Putalli maram, Zam. 
Tella poonkey, Zel. 

Gmelina arborea 
Gumudu, Zam. 
Gumudu taku, Zeé. 


Grewia rothii 
Jana, Tel. 
Guatteria cerasoides 
Duddaga, Tel. 


.— 
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Uses. 





The wood is small but hard, and used for carving, 
and for handles of tools. 

Used for boxes, also for well rings. The bark is used 
for tanning and in dysentery and diarrhea: the 
fruit is pickled or preserved in sugar. 

Useful for toy making, hkewise for floats, the silky 
wool in the seeds is used for stuffing pillowa. 


For light boxes, scabbards, children’s toys, &c. <A 
beautiful tree when in flower. 


For sieve frames: valuable for its beautiful flowers. 


Employed by muchies in making trunks, toys and 
other things that are to be varnished: valuable for 
its beautiful flowers. 

Used in Mysore in lieu of sandal ; its leaves are eaten 
as greens, and are applied to the head after bruising 
and mixing with gingelly oil. 

The wood makes excellent beams, and is also used for 
agricultural implements. 


Used for the flat mud roofs of houses. 


Used in house building ; the oil obtained from its 
trunk is used by painters for mixing their colours ; 
it yields a gum very much resembling Gum Arabic. 
The young leaves are used as modicine in entenc 
complaints of children: the pulpy part of the fruit 
is edible. 

Used for fuel, but is not a good one. 


Used for foundations, for the masonry lining of wells, 
and for lining; a medicinal extract is obtained 
from its root. 


.. | The droops of this tree are valued for tent poles, 


spars of small vessels, &c. When the roots are 
well prepared by seasoning, &c., they are excellent 
for knife boards. 

The wood is fit for nothing but fuel, and bad even for 
that purpose. 

A small tree, the wood fit for turning, nearly equal 
to box. 


Used for making combs, the disagreeable resin 
obtained from it is used by native doctors, dis- 
solved in spirits, as an external application for 
cleansing foul ulcers. 

The wood being light is fit only for making models, 
dolls, &c. 


Used for house posts, planks and carving images, 
picture frames, decking small boats, venetian 
blinds, sounding boards, palanquin panels, gram 
measures, &c. 

The wood is a very good fuel. 


The wood is useful in general carpentry, a8 well as 
for naval purposes. 
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74 | Hardwickia binata ‘i 
Aché 


«J 
© 


80 


81 


8 


oO 


87 
88 


maram, Zam. 
Tuki, Ze?. 


Hemigymnia macleodii. , 
Botku, Zei. 

Indiga dulcis .. a 
Koraképalé, Tam. 
Sima chinta, Tel. 

Ixora parviflora oe 
K6oréng katté, Tam. 
Gurrivi katta, Zei. 


Lagerstreemia macrocarpa 
Ventéku, Zam. 





—— , Tel. 

Lagerstemuia parviflora. . 
Chinna nagi, Tel. 

Lawsonia alba .. ne 


Alauvanam, Zam. 
Gorinti, Tel. 


Limonia alata .. ee 
Kat yelloomitcha, Zam. 
Adivi nimma, Tel. 

Mangifera Indica wh 
Mango, Eng. 

Mangié, Zam. 
Méamidi, Tel. 

Melia azedarach te 
Malé vémbu, Zam. 
Konda vépa, Tel. 

Melia sempervirens 


Memecylon tinctorium .. 
Alli, Ze. 

Michelia champaca ee 
Shembé, Zam. 
Sampangi, Ze/. 

Mellingtonia hortensis .. 

Mimusops elengi os 
Paghadam, Tam. 
Pogada, Tel. 


89 | Mimusops hexandra_ .. 


90 


91 


92 


93 


dla, Tam. 
Péla, Tel. 
Morinda citrifolia 
Nonnd, Tam. 
Surradu, Zei. 


Morinda tinctoria 
Surruttu, Zam. 

» Lee. 

Nauclea cadamba ar 
Vella kadamba, Zam. 
Kodamba, Tel. 

Nauclea cordifolia : 
Munja kadamba or vel- 

lari, Zusn. 
Bundari, Tel. 








Used for inlaying beams for European houses, 
troughs for water, &c., and a tough fibre is pro- 
cured from its bark. A very hard heavy good 
wood, but natives do not like to use it in their 
houses as the Tamil name sounds like the enquiry 
‘Ts it all over ?”’ 

Used for picture frames. A small tree. 


This is a valuable hedge plant, and the pulp of tif 
fruit is edible; the wood is a good fuel wood ; the 
tree grows well as coppice. 

This with its sweet scented flowers forms a very fit 
ornament for gardens and pleasure grounds, and 
the wood is used for buildings of the poor, for 
torches, and for firewood. 


Fit for many household purposos and for the decks of 
ships, &c. 


Much used for beams, rafters, &c. 


A good hedge and fence plant; the leaves and bark 
are used medicinally, and the former in dyeing hair, 
skin and nails red. This is the Méndhi of the 
Mahommedans. 

The wood would be valuable if procurable in adequate 
§1Ze. 


Employed generally for packing cases, boarding and 
rough work. The fruit is well known, being often 
pickled. 


Fit for making idols and for well curbs, planks and 
furniture. 


Valuable for beams, roof, dunnage for terraces and 
many other purposes. + 
Much used for agricultural implements, carts, &c. 


Fit for handsome furniture, has a beautiful sweet 
smelling flower. 


Cultivated for ornament and for avenue trees. 

This is an ornamental tree with fragrant flowers, 
from wich an oil is extracted, fit for beams and 
rafters. 

Used for rulers, knobs, handles of tools and other 
articles of turnery, also for beams, &c., &c. 


Unfit for use as timber, but used for common purposes, 
such as wooden sandals, &c. <A yellow colouring 
matter is procured from the roots and bark, and 
used for dyeing handkerchiefs, turbans, &c. 

Excellent for gun-stocks, and the bark of the roots is 
used as a red dye. 


Suitable for various kinds of furniture, and planking 
when not exposed. 


Used for common purposes, and well suited for house 
carpentry and furniture. 
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Nauclea parvifolia 
Nirkadambay, Tam, 
Butakarami, Tel. 

Nyctanthes arbor-tristis.. 


Odina wodier .. is 
Udaé, Tam. 
Gumpana, Tel. 
Perkinsonia aculeata 
Suna jiluga, Zei. 


Phoenix sylvestris ne 


gh re emblica ., 

elli, Zam. 
Usarika, Tel. 

Poinciana elata xe 
Padda nérayan, Zam. 
Sunkaishla, Zed. 

Poinciana regia, flame of 
the forest or goldmohur 
tree. 

Neruppu konné, Zam. 

Pongamia glabra 
Punga, Zam. 

Kanaga, Zel. 


Premna integrifolia .. 
Munné, Jam. 

Pinna nelli, Tel. 

Premna latifoha ee 
Nelh, Zam. 

Nelli, Ze. 

Premna tomentosa ,, 
Kolkatté téku, Zam. 
Nagara, Jel. 

Prosopis spicigera ve 
Paramhbi, Zam. 

Jénam, Tel. 

Psidium pomiferum 
Red guava, Eng. 
Segappu kové, Tam. 
Yerra géva, Tel. 

Psidium pyriferum .. 
Kové, Zam. 

Gova or j4mam, Tel. 

Pterocarpus Marsupium. 
Vénga, Zam. 

Vegi or yégi, Tel. 

Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Segapu chandanam, 7am. 
Erra chandanam, Tel. 


Pterospermum  subcri- 
fohum. 
Taddi maram, Zam. 
Lolagu, Tel. 

Punica granatum we 
Madalam, Tam, 
Dalima, Tel. 
Pomegranate, Eng. 

Putrangiva Roxburghii. 


, Lam. 


————, Tel. 
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Fit for flooring planks, packing cases, yokes, poste, 
auvicultunal tavicamiante small beams, Yeo, = 
Valued for its fragrant flowers, the bark is used for 
tanning, and the flowers for dyeing silk a yellow 
colour. : 

Used for sheaths of swords, spear handles, oil-presses 
and rice pounders. 


Valuable for hedges, and furnishes abundant cuttings 
for fuel. The fibre from its stem 1s valuable as a 
paper material. 

Useful for temporary bridges and piers ; its juice as 
palm wine which 1s converted into sugar. 

The bark is used for tanning, and the fruit is pickled 
or preserved in sugar. ‘The fruit is one of the 
ingredients for making ink. 

Good for cabinet-maker’s work; the leaves are used 
asa manute for indigo fields. 


Not useful for timber, but pleasing from the beauty 
of its feathery foliage and brilliant red flowers. 


Only used for firewood, and the oil from the fruit and 
the pod are used medicinally andfor lamps. The 
leaves and boughs are used as manure for paddy, 
and the faded flowers for sugar-cane. 

Fit for common purposes. 


Used for various economical purposes. 
Well fitted for ornamental purposes. 


Used for bandy wheels and other common purposes. 
The pods are eaten by natives. 


The root and young leaves are esteemed useful in 
strengthening the digestion. 


The fi uit is edible, and the wood useful for handles of 
tools, nmllets, pegs, &c.; gun-stocks are made from 
the old wood. 

One of the best woods for building purposes and the 
best for railway sleepers ; 1t yields the valuable gum 
kino. 

Very much used as a dye-wood and by color manufac- 
turers, also in turnery. Hindu images are made 
of this wood; posts of this are much prized by 
Hindus for house-building. 

Useful for many purposes, such as poles of bullock- 
carts, betel trays, and gun-stocks. 


The wood is used by the natives for roofs, and its 
fruit is largely used for making sherbet. 


and for implements; the nuts are 


od for turne 
ae lod a and armlets. 
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114 | Rottlera tinctoria -. | The wood is of an inferior quality, but the mealy 
Kapile, Zam. powder covering the capsules yields a valuable dye, 
Kapilior kankumapuvu,| chiefly used in dyeing silk of an orange colour; this 

Tet. forms an article of commerce. 

115 | Santalanum album _.. | Remarkable for its agreeable fragrance ; used for 
Sandalwood, Eng. boxes, work boxes, walking sticks, and other small 
Chundanam, Zam. articles of fine ornament. Hindus use it reduced 
Chandanam, Tel. to powder to form the sectarian marks on: thar 

forchead. A very valuable oil is distilled and used 
= as a perfume. 

116 | Schrebera suretenioides. | Much employed by weavers for the beams and for 
Mee Tam. many other parts of their looms. 

é 
117 Schlerostylis atalantoieles} A very hard wood. 
Adavi min, Jel. 
118 | Semecarpus anacardium. | Adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. 
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ata kotté, Zam. 
alla jidiga, Tel. 
Selficn ndica 
Dévadari, Tam. 
Adavi geranta, Tel. 


Shorea laccifera 
Jéléri, Tam. 
Jéléri, Tel. 

Shorea tumbuggaia 
Shumbugum, Tam, 
Thémba, Tvl. 


Soymida febrifuga 
Shem, Zam. 
Sémida, Tel. 

Spathodea rhudii 

oddi, Zel. 


Spondias mangifera 
Kat méngéy, Tam. 
Adavi m4midi, Tel. 

Sterculia foctida 


Kndrapudookvo maram, 


Tam. 


Gurrapubadam chettu, 


Tel. 
Sterculia guttata 


-. | Isa small tree, but the wood is fragrant and is used 
as a substitute for sandalwood in Mysore. A 
wood tar for preserving timber employed in the 
construction of native boats is obtained from it. 

Is a strong and useful wood for various purposes such 
as beams, joists, rafters, &c. 


Chiefly used for building purposes, also for fuses. A 
large quantity of resin called dammar is obtained 
from it and substituted for pitch in marine yards ; 
also used as incense in temples. 

.. | Much used in buildings, and the bark is a useful tonic 

in intermittent fevers. 


.. | A beautiful tree used for yokes and cart poles, 
«» | Wood of no use, except for firewood; yields a gum 


are useful as medicines. 
Used for common house-building purposes. 


The bark is converted into a flaxy substance, of which 


Ramenapu maram, Tam.| a sort of clothing and cordage are made. 


Sterculia urens 
Vella puttale, Zam. 
Thabsi, Zel. 


Sterculia villosa 


Only fit for the most common purposes ; the seeds are 
roasted and eaten by the natives, and "the leaves are 
used in cattle diseases. A sort of gum is also 
obtained. 

.. | Fine, strong, and lasting ropes, bagging, and paper 
are made from the inner layers of the bark. 
Elephant ropes for dragging timber are made from 
the bark of this tree. 


Stereospermum chelonoi-| A good fancy wood and also suitable for buildings. 


des. 
Padari, Zam. 
Moka yepa, Tel. 


Padari, Tam 
Padari, Tel. 


The bark, fruit, and leaves are used medicinally. 


gees ag suaveolens} Used for buggy shafts and bows, and for native 


buildings ; the bark is employ ed medicinally. 


Strychnos nux vomica.. tet plough shares, cart wheels, cots, fancy work, 


Yetti, Tam 
Mushti, Tel. 


produces the poison strychnine. 


like Gum Arabic, and its bark and the wood. itself 
| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 

! 

| 

| 

making; 

Iron tools are pene ete on blocks of this wood. 
aoa 
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132 | Strychnos potatorum 


ie 


133 | Tamarindus Indica 


1p4 
135 
136 
137 
138 


139 


140 


141 
142 
143 
144 


145 


146 
147 


148 
149 
150 
151 
152 


Téthankotté, Zam. 
Chilla ginga, Tel. 


Tamarind, Eng. 
Pulia, Zam. 
Chinta, Ze. 

Tectona grandis ee 
Tek, Tam. 
Tékn, Tel. 

Terminalia alata 
Maradam, Zam. 
Mudd, Tei. 


Terminalia arjuna a 
Vella marddamun, Zam. 
Tella maddi, Tel. 

Terminaha telerica wi 


Tandri, Zam. 

Téndri, Tel. 
Terminalia catappa .. 
Néttu bddam, Zam. 

Baéadam, Tel. 
Terminalia chebula_ ., 

Kaduké, Tam. 

Karakéya, Tel. 


Terminalia coriacea .. 
Arremuti, Tam. 
Karra maradu, Tel. 


Terminalia glabra ee 


Karapu maradam, Tam. 


Nulla maddi, Ze?. 
Terminalia tomentosa .. 
Maradam, Jam. 
Nalla maddi, 77. 
Thespesia populnea 
Pivarasan, Zam. 
Gangarani, Tel. 
Trophis aspera oe 

Bari venka, Zed. 


Ulmus integrifolia . 
Ayl, Tam. 
Pedda nowli, Tel. 


Vachella farvesiana . 
Veda valli, Zam. 
Kasturi trimma, Tel. 

Vateria Indica oe 
Vellay kungilam, Tam. 
Dupadu chettu, Zel. 

Vatica laceifera or 
Jélari, Tel. 

Vitex altissima 
K&t mailam, Tam. 

Vitex arborea vs 
Nevali adugu, Jel. 

Vitex lencoxylon 
Nevalédi, Tel. 

Vitex negundo we 
Vella nochili, Zam. 
Vavili, Ze/. 


Used for firewood, bandy wheels, plough shares, and 
several economic purposes; the seeds are used by 
natives for purifying muddy water. 

Used for sugarcane and oil mills, naves of wheels, 
mallets, rice-pounders, and for furniture and build. 
ing purposes ; the fiuit is well known. 


Used for ship building, house building, furniture, &c. 
Used for house building and canoes. 


Used for tie-beams, rafters, &c., and the bark for 
application to wounds. 


The fruit is used medicinally. 


Chiefly used as posts and for firewood , the kernel is 
eaten and is palatable. 


The wood is used for beams and rafters of houses and 
the seeds for tanning and making ink. The fruit 
is well known for its dyeing properties, the myro- 
balans of commerce. 

Used for beams and pillars for houses; also for ships 
and boats. 


Readily procurable of large size for house building, 
and used for flooring cattle sheds, tor rice-pounders, 
&c., the bark is used for tanning. 

Make good beams and rafters. 


Wood used for chairs, gun-stocks, and furniture; 
often grown in avenues. 


Used chiefly for firewood ; the leaves are said to be 
used to polish horns und ivory, and the bark, leaves, 
and sap medicinally. 

Used for carts, door frames, &c ; the wood yields a 
peculiar odour to boiling water, which is mixed with 
common arrack and improves its favour; the forks 
of the branches are used by the natives to protect 
their straw from cattle. 

Makes excellent ship’s knees and tent pegs, and 
exudes much gum. 


An excellent and valuable building timber , produces 
the resin called copal. 


Very valuable for building purposes. 

The tree is of great beauty when in flower and yields 
a very valuable timber. 

Useful for various ordinary purposes. 

Useful for furniture and cart wheels. 


The leaves and roots are used medicinally. 
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158 | Vitex trifolia ie 
Nir nochili, Zam. 


Vévili, Tel. 
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Uses. 


Used for bridges, water casks, cart and wagon 
beer bullock carts, water tubs, and hotee 


ngs. 
164 | Wrightia antidysenterica |,The wood is of little use, but the bark is valuable 


Vepaéla, Zam. 

Pala or rippéla, Tei. 
Wrightia tinctoria .. 
Chinna Vénga, Tam. 

Jitti véga, Tel. 
Wrightia tomentosa ., 
Koila mukri, Zed, 
Zizyphus glabrata 
Kurkatta, Tam. 
Kakupala, Zei. 
Zizyphus jijuba 
Yellande, Zam. 
Psa be rsa 
izyphus xylopyrus 
Gotte, Tel. 


155 


156 
157 


168 


159 


for its medicinal property. 


Valuable for turning, and the leaves yield an inferior 
kind of indigo, 6 


The juice isa permanent yellow dye, and the bark 
is given internally for scorpion bites. 
Used for ploughs, and the bark yields a sort of gum. 


The fruit is sweet and palatable; the wood is fit for 
planks or sleepers, implements of husbandry, &c. 
Used for torches, buildings, and implements. The 


fruit is employed by shoe-makers to blacken 
leather and to make blacking. 


RAILWAY. 


The mileage of the railway within the district is— 


Madras Railway— 
South-West Line 
North-West Line 
Bangalore Branch 


South Indian Railway .. ‘33 ice ae 


The Stations are— 
South-West Line— 


Chinnamépett, at the .. na = 


Arkénam, at the 
Shdlinghur, at the 


Arcot, at the aa 


Tiruvallam, at the 


Vellore, atthe .. 
Virinjipuram, at the 
Gudiyaétham, at the 


Mélpatti, at the .. 
Ambir, atthe .. 


North-West Line— 
Tirutani, at the . 


Nagari, at the 
Puttur, at the 
Pidi, at the 


Tirupati, at the . 


ace es sig «. OO 
ad we 55 ~. 20 
10 
38th Mile. 
2% : se 42nd ,, 
S$ Bs 55th ,, 
ae 65th ,, 
és ie aa 73rd_s,, 
os ms 80th ,, 
ds es a 8sth_,, 
se me ‘ 95th ,, 
oe le. ae 105th .,, 
a ee 112th _,, 
50th _,, 
59th _,, 
69th ,, 
78th ,, 
83rd, 
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Bangalore Branch— 
Kuppam, at the ove oe ss .. 154th Mile. 


South Indian Railway— 
Pallir, atthe .. a : oe .. th ,, 


The line was first opened in the district in 1856, the various portions 


being completed as below :— . 
Madras to Arcot on Ist July 1856. 
Do. to Vellore on 7th May 1857. 
Do. to Gudiyéthamon 10th May 1858. 


Do. to Ambir on 16th January 1860. 
Do. to Nagari on 4th March 1861. 
Do. to Puttir on 8th December 1861. 
Do. to Tirupati on 15th September 1862. 


The South Indian Railway between Arkdénam and Conjeeveram was 
opened to the public on 8th May 1865. The gauge was at that time 
3 feet 6 inches, and the line called the Carnatic Railway. In 1874 it 
was amalgamated with the South Indian Railway, and on July 15th, 
1878, the gauge altered to 3 feet 32 inches, to be conformable with the 
rest of the Company’s line. It is proposed eventually to continue it to 
Chingleput, where it will unite with that running south from Madras. 
This will doubtless increase the traffic very considerably. The average 
number of passengers and amount of goods yearly carried between 
1871 and 1875 was passengers 92,797, and goods 4,425 tons. Buta 
single train runs each way daily. 


The appended statement shows the number of passengers and tons of 
goods booked at the various stations in a series of years by the Madras 
Railway :— 














1871. 1872, 1873. | 1874, 1875, 
Stations. x z ie me Zz 

g & 3 8, | g 

=| mn @ =| 7 = r} =| a 

a ee EELS ELE) EI a 

[=~] 

a rv & a S) a <r) & & 

NO. | TONS. NO. TONS. No. TONS. NO. TONS. No. TONS. 
Chinnamapet.. | 12,199 | 1,056 | 10,404 | 1,295 | 10,469 | 1,152 | 12,780} 1,489 | 11,2851 1,118 
Arkonam—_« .884| 2,768 |116,855 | 38,978 |126,699 | $,539 |118,304 | 2,828 {188,047 | 3,851 
Shohnghur «. | 14,645} 3,101 | 16,967 |_ 5,472 | 20,471 | 6,311 | 20,684| 6,092 | 22651 | 4,470 
Arcot | @6,228 | 17,790 | 71,157 |" 17,370 | 81,801 | 15,004 | 77,583 | 13,169 } 77.573 | 14,275 
Mruvallam 7.8241 ‘383 | 6.272 706 | 11,680 | 882 | 12:116| 752 | 13,984 
Vellore . | 89,089 | 84,897 | 96,803 | 44,750 |106,460 | 48,619 |106,817 | 31,392 | 100,926 | 45,176 
Virinjipuram 5,819 7,000 8,132 8,193 9,807 172 
Gudiyatam 35,380 | 5,577 | 40,555 | 8,010 | 46,627 | 6,597 | 45,303 | 5,906 | 44,788 | 7,583 
Melpatt: . | 8,999] 1,640 | 11,8991 2.999 | 14.361 | 1,037 | 15,096 | 1,045 | 18,990 | 1/387 
Ambur 25,200 | 2,696 | 28,867 | 38,808 | 32,371! 3,055 | 31,062] 5,487 | 81,061 | 4,488 
Kuppum 8,070 | 1.988 | 9,279 | 3,789 | 11,143, 3,352] 11,276| 4,089 | 11,847] 4,325 
‘irutani 41,079 | 2.982 | 48,532 | 8,575 | 51.490 | 3,734 | 48,651 | 3,172} 52,959| 2.771 
Nagan 12,513 | 1,692 | 14.862 | 2.196 | 16,702 | 2,449 | 17,519] 1, : 1/888 
Puttur 18,185 | 7,288 | 29,589 | 7,981 | 27,496 , 8,805 | 27,931 | 6,519 | 80, 6.151 
Pudi 11,181 | 1,413 | 19,728 | 2531 ' 14,848 , 2,136 | 15,545 | 1,288 | 16,005 | 2.115 


Total . . | 524,692 | 91,085 | 580,647 115,212 649,978 118,759 634,918 90,127 ‘650,829 105,245 


EE EE EE EES | eee eee | oe nen | cope 


Tirupati - | 58,346 as 61,878 , 6,778 69,808 7,096 | 66,553 | 4,923 | 57,085 | 5.618 
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MISSIONS. 


Arcot Mission of the Reformed Church in America.—This is the most 
extensive and successful Protestant Mission in this district, as well as 
the earliest, having been begun in 1851. Prior to that year a little work 
had been done by the S. P. G., which had small churches in Chittoor and 
Vellore. At the former place Mr. Norris Groves, a Plymouth Brother, 
also had a small Mission. In 1855 the 8S. P. G. and Mr. Groves handed 
over their converts to the American Missionaries and deserted the 
field. 

The American Mission is often called the Scudder Mission, since it was 
for some years conducted by a band of brothers bearing that name. 
They were the sonsof the Rev. John Scudder, an American physician, who 
gave up a practicein New York, in order totakeup mission work in Ceylon. 
From Ceylon he removed to Madras, where his remains are interred, 
though he died at the Cape. His son, the Rev. H. M. Scudder, at first 
laboured in Madras, but in 1851 left that city, and chose the North 
Arcot District as a less occupied field. He began by establishing a 
dispensary in the town of Wéldjapet, and in the next year was joined 
by two of his brothers, the Revs. William and Joseph Scudder. At 
this time! “ the entire spiritual property of the Mission consisted of no 
more than a church of eight communicants, and a small but interesting 
school for the children of church members.”” By the close of 1854 
three stations, Chittoor, Vellore, and Arni, had been chosen as the 
centres of operation of the three brothers, with an out-station at 
Raénipett. In Chittoor and Vellore churches were organised, four 
vernacular schools were started, and a preparandi class, of thirteen 
selected native youths, had been formed in Vellore. In 1855 two other 
brothers, the Revs. Ezekiel and Jared Scudder, with a sister, jomed 
the Mission, thus doubling its strength, and signs of marked success 
were visible. The number of Native Christians had increased to 350 
and of communicants to 76, two new schools had been opened, and a 
church organised at Arni. Part of this increase was due to the accessions 
from the §. P. G. and Mr. Groves’ Missions. 

In 1856 a branch was established at Coonoor, owing to the ill-health 
of the Rev. Joseph Scudder, who was stationed there, the only other 
alternative being a return to America. This branch is still maintained 
by the Mission. In 1857 the Chittoor Church was built, after the 
departure to America of the Rev. William Scudder, in 1855, and 
the Rev. H. M. Scudder in the following year. The latter returned 
in the early part of 1859, with a new missionary, the Rev. J. Mayon, 
which led to the occupation of a new station, Palmanér. In this year 


1 The information regarding this mission has been obtained from a report published in 
1879 by the Rev. Jared Scudder. 
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the Arni church was completed, and the first Native Pastor, the Rev. 
Andrew Sawyer, ordained at Chittoor to be in charge of the Arcot church. 
Towards the close of the year two of the brothers, the Revs. Joseph and 
Jared Scudder, returned to America, leaving Coonoor and Vellore vacant ; 
the former never returned to India, but in 1860 the Revs. Silas Scudder 
and J. Chamberlain arrived, and shortly afterwards began, what the 
Mission calls the village movement or Rapid Development Period. Up 
to this year the increase in the number of converts had been chiefly by 
individual conversions. Now 53 Roman Catholic converts in a village 
cafled Sattambddy joined the American church, and several families near 
Gingee desired to do so. A catechist was appointed to the new Christian 
community, and ere long other families joined the congregation. “‘ Adher- 
ents were gained in three villages in 1863, in three more in 1864, in 
eight in 1866, in three in 1867, in thirteen in 1868, in three in 1869, 
in four in 1870, in four in 1871, in thirteen in 1872, in two in 1878, 
and in thirty-two in 1877 and 1878. In this village movement, which 
has continued with occasional intermission down to the present time, 
Christianity gained a foothold in no less than 88 different localities, 
and the number of Christian adherents increased from 612 to 6,083.” 

The preparandi class, originally started in 1854, was subsequently 
termed the Arcot Seminary. Its object was to secure a serviceable corps 
of native helpers. The most promising Christian youths were taken in 
as boarders, and educated for six years in general subjects and theology. 
The largest number of inmates was 52 in 1869, since which year the 
number has fallen, and is now only 83. At Chittoor is a companion 
institution, styled the Female Seminary, started in 1855, with three 
orphans taken intg the Missionary’s house as boarders. By 1860 the 
numbers had risen to 4, and the Female Seminary became one of the 
permanently established institutions of the Mission, superintended by 
the Missionary lady resident at Chittoor. Its object is “to qualify 
the pupils to perform in an efficient way duties of the station in life in | 
which as wives of the native helpers, or teachers in primary schools the 
most of them are expected to occupy.” The number of inmates of the 
Female Seminary has risen to fifty-five, but now fluctuates between 
forty and fifty. 

In 1870 the Misses Mandeville and Chapin joined the Mission, and 
after two years opened two schools designed exclusively for the daughters 
of the higher classes of Hindus. “A third school was opened in 1873, 
and an aggregate attendance of from 160 to 180 scholars secured. The 
Bible has been used as a text-book and religious instruction given with 
little or no opposition on the part of the parents.” 

One of the most important efforts of the Mission is in connection with 
the Raénipett Hospital. The dispensary opened at Walajapet by the Rev. 
H. M. Scudder was soon abandoned, but the Rev. Silas D. Scudder, 
who arrived in India in 1860, was commissioned as a Medical Missionary. 
Want of funds, owing to the American war, however, delayed his 
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engaging in medical work until 1866. The hospital was opened at 
Rénipett on March 17th, 1866. There was a Government institution in 
charge of an East Indian Apothecary in this place at the time, and it 
appeared at first as though the Mission Hospital must fail for lack of 
patients, owing to the suspicions of the natives. Upon application to 
Government, however, the rival dispensary was abolished, and half the 
amount hitherto devoted to it was given to the Mission Establishment. 
Ever since, the Raénipett Dispensary has been the most successful institu- 
tion of its kind in the district. The permanence of the officer in charge, 
and his acquaintance with the vernacular of the country, has given “it 
a popularity which no other hospital possesses. Christianity is daily 
preached to the patients, tracts are distributed, and Bibles, with other 
larger religious books, are kept on the premises for perusal. A female 
Bible reader is employed in the female ward, and a prayer meeting held 
in the building for in-patients, attendance being voluntary. In 1871, 
owing to the Society being in debt, instructions were received to curtail 
expenditure. This involved the abandonment of the dispensary, but 
Government resolved to save the institution, and made an additional grant 
of Rupees 1,500 to its funds. In 1873 it was taken over by the Local 
Fund Board, which bears all the expense, but contributes nothing towards 
the salary of the Missionary in charge. Dr. H. M. Scudder, the 
grandson of the Missionary who first laboured in this district, is now in 
charge, and has succeeded in opening another dispensary at W4ldjapet, 
in which out-patients are treated. 

The following statements exhibit the personnel of the Mission and 
the statistics for various years. About a third of the number of converts 
belong to the South Arcot District :— 


Personnel of the Mission. 








—_- -— 


Date of | period | Date of | 


Names of Missionaries. aa of Retire- 
Labour.| ment. 











t 
Mission 
YEARS 
Rev. H. M. Sudder, p.p., m.p. .. ie Pe an »-| 18538 11 1864 
» W. W. Scudder, v. D. as bs a aa »» | 18538 20 1872 
» Joseph Scudder, p.v. ee oe ns es ».| 1858 7 1859 
» 4. C. Scudder, m.a., M.D. as ts se .. | 1856 22 1875 
» od. W. Scudder, m.a., M.D. “is si be ee | 1855 24 : 
», J. Mayon,m.a.. ace an a »»| 1859 10 1869 
» J.C hamberlain, p.D., M.D. ax oe i ..| 1860 19 oe 
» 8. D. Scudder, m.a., m.v. ae os és ..{ 1861 11 1872 
» John Scudder, m.a., ™. D. “ os os ..| 1861 18 wa 
» J. Heeren, m.a. ae a a a ~» {| 1872 5 1877 
» J. H. Wyckoff, w.a. wa as “s ee ».| 1876 5 ae 
H. M. Scudder, Esq. ey Jr., M.D. e6 @e es ee 1874 5 ee 
Miss Martha Mandeville . af as ce -.| 1870 9 = 
4 1874 


», Josephine Chapin ne oe os ats ..| 1870 
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The Rev. Messrs. H. M. and W. W. Scudder laboured in India several 
years before the organization of the Arcot Mission. Their entire terms 
of missionary labour were respectively twenty and twenty-five years. 


Comparative Table showing the Relative Statistics of the Arcot Misston. 














Statistics. | 1854. 1860. 1868. 1878. 
Stations we be - bs a 3 6 8 9 
Out-stations .. at i nt <s 1 ae 31 88 
Male Missionaries .. “a we is Pe 3 8 8 5 
Female Missionaries is ee 6 3 9 8 6 
Native Ministers Ss ‘a 1 3 2 
Catechists and Assistant Catechiste ee 3 4 29 31 
Readers and Teachers i : os és 5 7 47 64 
Churches oe oo “is is se =i, 2 6 14 21 
Communicants se es ee 26 154 534 1,112 
Total of Christian adherents | ae = a 170 612 2,094 6,083 
Arcot Seminary pupils ve ee as 13 20 47 33 
Female do. ae ie af 14 46 33 
Day schools... i we as as ve 4 5 28 56 
Hindu girls’ schools - ee ss 5 a 2 


Church of Scotland Mission.—The efforts of this Mission are chiefly 
educational, and carried on only at Vellore since 1853, and at Arkénam 
since 1868. The following table exhibits the results at the close of the 
year 1879 :— 








_—— | Male. | Female.| Total. 
{ English School ue en - oe oe 190 is 190 
Communicants 5 7 12 
g Adherents ( above 14 years of age ) not in full commu- 2 2 4 
= nion. 
ts | Children of Native Christians  .. si a 9 3 12 
Adults baptized during the past 12 months .. ..| None. | None. | None. 
Infants do. do. ee os 1 1 
( English School a a iat oe 7 = 135 53 188 
Communicants 10 8 18 
g Adherents (above 14 years of age) not in full commu- a oe oe 
S<  nion. 
| Children of Native Christians... “n oe oe 5 7 12 
4 | Adults baptized during past 12 months oe ee ee oe e 
| Infants do. do. ee oe ae ee ee ee 


Danish Mission.—The Rey. Edward Lowenthal of this Mission has 
for the past seven years been stationed at Vellore, and for four years 
has preached in its streets and in the houses of the natives, but as yet 
without any positive results. Two other Missionaries of the same Society 
established themselves at Rénipet in 1877, but left within a year. 

Hermansburg Evangelical Lutheran Mission —Regarding this the 
Rev. J. Worrlein, now stationed at Tirupati, writes as follows :— 
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‘‘ The Mission commenced its work in the Nellore District in 1866. We 
have now there seven stations with about 500 converts. In North Arcot 
we commenced work in 1873 at Kélahastri. The Mission house, a small 
chapel, and two houses for catechists were built in 1873. Iwas there till 
October 18#7, and after my departure for Tirupati the Rev. Thomas 
Peterson took charge, and in January 1878 made it over to the Rev. 
G. Schepmann, who is still there. The chapel being too small for divine 
service, Mr. Schepmann built a pretty large church, which was consecrated 
in June 1879. We have a small school there, the old chapel being used 
for the purpose. The statistics relating to Kélahastri are these :— 











Year. Missionary. Catechists.| Converts. 

1873 se es .. | Rev. J. Worrlein es i“ Py 2 2 
1874 ne ee ots Do. re ‘es aa id 2 
1876 ee e@ ee Do. ee ee es ae 3 
1876 es ee ee Do. ee ee ee ee 12 
1877 - és .. | Revs. J. Worrlein and T. Peterson.. é 56 
1878 ote oe .. | Rev. G. Schepmanu ., a is es 43 
1879 ee tm ee esee @e 32 

Total .. = 150 





‘In 1876 we established a station at Tirupati. The Rev. P. Peterson 
commenced the work in October 1876. Within a year two Mission houses 
were built there, two houses for catechists, and a church. Connected with 
the school for our Christian children is a small orphanage with twelve 
orphans. The statistics are :— 














Year Missionaries. Catechists.| Converts. 
ae “ ** 15; P. Peterson and Rev. J. a a 
1879 Worrlein. 34 
Total .. Me 71 





Roman Catholic Missions.—That portion of the district lying north 
of the Pélér belongs to the Vicarate of Madras, and the rest to that of 
Pondicherry. The Very Rev. J. Colgan, Vicar-General of Madras, 
has kindly furnished the following account of the Missions north of 
the fiver :— 

‘‘'With the exception of Christianpett, in the Chittoor Taluk, and 
Pungantr, in the zemindari of that name, all the other villages named in 
the appended lists are inhabited by non-caste Christians. Their origin 
dates, I should suppose, from the time British troops were first located at 
Arcot, and judicial and revenue officers took up their habitation in other 
parts of the district, as they were till lately for the most part camp followers, 
and domestic servants or their descendants. The new converts are, I 
believe, for the most part cultivators. 
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‘“‘ Regarding Pungantr, I find from Father Bertrand’s History of the 
Madura Mission that Christians were there at least as far back as 
1735. Father C. Calmette of the Society of Jesus, in a letter to Father 
Dalmos of the same Society, dated Ballapuram, Mysore Territory, 17th 
September 1735, makes mention of the Christians and of*a Christian 
church then at Pungantr. Father Arnold, an ex-Jesuit Missionary, had 
charge of the Mission of Pungantr in 1773, and, in consequence of the 
persecution of the Poligars, emigrated with his Christians, who were mostly 
of the Balija and Velldla caste, first to Vellore and afterwards to Chellam- 
patteda, now a large Christian village in the Conjeeveram Taluk. In the 
same letter he speaks of a new church which had been built seven or eight 
years before at Voncatagiri, the capital of the principality! of the same 
name, and was then in charge of Rev. G. Gargam, s.3. When Vencata- 
giri was besieged by the Moghuls the church was destroyed, but rebuilt 
two years afterwards. At Mélapalle, near Punganir, there are still the 
ruins of what appears once to have been a handsome church, having an 
inscription over the front door to the effect that the church was built in 1780. 

‘‘ The Christians of Christianpett are of the Razu and Balija caste. Of 
the Balijas some came from Punganir and others from Patteda. The 
Razus all came from Patteda and Kilachéri in the Chingleput District, and 
are located there for upwards of a hundred years. Some of them were in 
the service of the Nabob of Arcot as police, and continued as such after 
the English took that portion of the country. As a reward for their 
past services their descendants still enjoy their land at a comparatively 
small rent to Government. The R4zus originally came to Kilachéri from 
the Cuddapah District, and after their conversion emigrated to Christian- 
pett.” 




















Names of Taluks and Villages. setae 5: Total. ate Total. 
Chittoor Taluk. 
Chittoor oe we bis ee, - 163 ne 
Papachetty oe “3 és oe es 28 
Thirumallir - es ws a ee 61 
Gudipéliem oe ee ee °. a 51 
Sittapary .. ee os ws 7 ee 64 
Nangamangalum .. es ee ve oe 26 
Christnaveram és oe oe os oe 72 
Varigupalle ee ae oe ee oe 110 
Vennumballe oe ee ee ee ee 40 
163 452 
Gudiyatam Taluk. 
Christianpett ee eos ee es 275 ee 
Karragiri ee ee ee ee ee se 10 
Woderanthéngal .. os a as ‘a 137 
Kétpadi Co ] es @e ee 6 47 ee 
Odiendram ee ee eo es 276 ee 





Vencatagirikéta in the Palmanér Taluk. 
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‘ Old New 
Names of Taluks and Villages. Christians. Total. Christians. Total. 
Gudtyatam Taluk—(Continued). 
Chengalréyen ca és wi as wk 60 
sy wi es a - 14 
anthé ae ee ee ee e@¢ 40 
my 598 261 
Waldja Taluk. 
Ra&nipet oe ee ae ee ae 216 
Alumpékam as oe ne “a 64 
Muthudu.. ws oe ae - 66 
336 
Palmanér Taluk. 
Palmanér eo ee ee Cm) ee 51 ee 
51 
Zemindari of Pungantr. 
Pungantr .. i a es 88 
Mélapally ae we ane oe 15 
Civady ue Be se ee es 
149 
Grand Total .. a 1,297 a 731 


There are seven or eight Christian families in Kélahastri ; they are in 
the employ of the Rajah as musicians. 

Regarding the Roman Catholic Mission in Vellore the Reverend 
F. Baulez writes :— “ Towards the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Nabob of Vellore, Ghulam Murturja Khan Bahadoor, conceded to 
a French priest an acre of land at the foot of the hill, where there was 
a fortress guarded by soldiers who were Catholics. A chapel was built 
upon this ground. The deed of the concession of land is written in the 
Persian language, and bears the date of the 19th of the month of 
Magaram, 1004 of the Mahommedan era. Subsequently the town 
having extended to the south, the old church became insufficient, and 
the Reverend J. B. Beauclair wrote to Mr. Goldingham, then Collector 
of the district, asking for a piece of land lying at the military canton- 
ment. The Collector desired the Tahsildar to take the necessary steps, 
and two acres of an ancient tank, called Adavanthairy, were bought on 
the 38rd March 1845. The new church was finished in the year 1854. 
The Catholic population of Vellore consists of 2,000 persons, besides 88 
orphans. This orphanage is under the care of five native nuns from 
the Convent of St. Louis of Gonzaga at Pondicherry.” 

‘‘'There are in Vellore about a dozen European and Eurasian families 
of pensioners, some Europeans and Hast Indians in Government employ, 
sixty drummers and sepoys, a good number of pensioned sepoys and 
families of sepoys. The rest of the community is composed of domestic 
servants, coolies, &c. 
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** Kaniembédi is about 8 miles from Vellore. One thousand Christians 
of the Reddy and Kavarai caste live here. These families came a 
hundred years ago from the Telugu country. The present church was 
begun on the Ist May 1844, and finished in 1845 by the Reverend 
J. B. Beauclair. The people are mostly cultivators. 

‘“‘ Adakampérai is four miles from Vellore, and contains about 700 
Christians. All are cultivators from the Telugu country. 

“‘ Arcot has fifteen families belonging to the Mission of Pondicherry. 
There is a small chapel at Vandipaleyam. 

‘“‘The number of converts appears below :— 

Old church ., oe ae oe .. 800 
Vellore. { New church .. 6 ‘% ee .» 1,200 
Orphanage .. Ks = ie 7 88 
Kaniembady es os wt us ae -. 1,000 
Adékampérai ati oe “ < bs .. 700 
Arcot si _ es ae 6 70 


Total .. 3,858” 


The Rev. H. M. Darras, who is in charge of the Mission in the 
extreme south of the district, is unable to give any information regarding 
the history of the Mission there, but states that the Roman Catholic 
population is— 

In the Polir Taluk as oe .. 4,265 in 50 villages. 
Do. Wandiwash Ma 52 .. 1,946in 34 do. 
Do. Arni Jaghire te - ». 9855in 4 do. 


Total .. 6,566 in 88 do. 
The total number of Christians in North Arcot, therefore, appears tc 
be nearly 17,000, of whom three-quarters are Roman Catholics. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following memorandum was drawn up in 1856 by Mr. W. H. 
Bayley from reports made by the Collector of this district :— 
“ Zand Measure.—The kant was adopted in measuring the lands for assess- 
ment in about 1803. 
1kéleorrod = 24 feet. 
1 square k6le == 576 feet = 1 kuli (Tamil) or gunta (Telugu). 
100 kulis or guntas== 1 kdini = 57,600 square feet = acre 1°322314 
‘In the revenue accounts the ként is divided into annas, or sixteenths, 
and these into pies, or twelfths of an anna. 
1 anna = 3,600 square feet. 
lpie = 300 do. 


02 
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‘The gurru of 40 guntas', each gunta being a rope or chain of 72 
country feet, is used in the Kélahastri Zemindari, but this length is not 
always adhered to. Assuming 72 country feet to be 614 English, the gurra 
would be 32 acres. In the Nellore District, on which Kélahastri borders, 
the gurru or gurtu is 33 acres. 

‘The gunta of the Kaérvétnagar Zemindari is a square chain of sixty 
country feet? im unirrigated land, and 56 country feet in irrigated. 
Assuming the country foot at 10°2857 inches, as in Chinglepat, the former 
gunta would be :0607 acre and the latter -053 acre. 

‘‘In the Kangundi Paliem the land measure is the extent which*a 
certain quantity of seed will sow, but this isa mere estimate. It is said 
that an acre of irrigated land, requiring 74 Madras measures to sow it, 
is a kdni; and an acre of unirrigated land, requiriag 36 Madras measures 
to sow it, is also a kdnt; the areas being supposed to be the same. The 
Moedras measure referred to is probably the customary measure (padi) of 
the Madras bazaar, having a struck capacity of 105 cubic inches, and 
holding, when struck, about 117 tolas’ weight of rice, and when heaped 
about 128, 


“ Weights— 
1 pallam = 8 tolas = 1} 02. 
1 katcha seer = 24 ,, = 10 do. 
40 pallams = 1 viss = 120 tolas = 3°0875 lbs. 
8 viss = lmaund = 960 do. 
10 katcha seers= 1ldhadayam = 240 do. 
20 maunds == 1 kandy == 19,200 do. 


“The pucka seer of Chittoor and Vellore is 72 tolas. The pallam of 
goldsmiths is said to be 10 pagodas’ weight, and actually weighs about 2:8 
or 2°9 tolas. The viss is sometimes estimated at 400 Ikairee pagodas. 
sometimes 400 Bahadry, or 400 star pagodas. The average of these is 
52°7 grains to the pagoda, which would make the viss 117 tolas; but on 
trial it is found to be from 119 to 121 tolas, so that 120 tolas, as in the 
_ table above, may be assumed, though a viss of 126 tolas is also im use in 

Arcot, Chittoor, and Vellore. 

‘In the return to the circular of 1871, 8 pallams are said to be a katcha 
seer of 24 rupees’ weight. 

‘* Grain Measures.—When this district was assessed for land revenue 
about 1805, the usual grain measure for account was the “ kallam,’”? which 
was then said to be about 40 Madras measures. The Madras measure 
referred to was said to contain 120 tolas’ weight of gram, but whether 
struck, or heaped, is not mentioned ; probably the latter. 

“In reply to the circular of 1821, it was stated that the kallam was 
generally estimated at 30 Madras padis and sub-divided into 12 tooms. The 
padi transmitted as a model at that time had a capacity of 108 cubic inches, 
and held 126 tolas of horse-gram when struck, and 140 when heaped, but 


1 10 guntas = 1 Kélahastri kéni. 
4 kénis = 1 gurru 
2 The Kérvétnagar foot is fixed by the length of the goddess’ foot in the temple of 
Kempulapalicm, near Nérayanavanam, ind 1s roughly 10} inches. 
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from reference to the original taluk reports from the Tahsildars to the 
Collector it appears that there was no definite standard for the gadé. In 
Chittoor it is reported as 120 rupees’ weight; in Vellore 140; and in other 
places from 128 to 136, but whether heaped or struck is not stated; most 
probably the weight of the heaped measure, in gram, which grain seems to 
be used in North Arcot as ao standard. 

‘“‘In 1888 the Collector endeavoured to introduce a uniform padi, to 
contain, when heaped, 150 tolas’ weight of horse-gram, and though variety 
certainly exists, this standard certainly agrees with the padi of four 
principal towns as gauged in the Madras Mint in 1852 as follows :— 

















Diameter in ‘ . Horse-gram Horse-gram 
| Inches. Depth in Inches.) Cubic Inches. struck in Tolas. | heaped in Tolas. 
| 4} | 8-66 | 122 | 142 | 150 


‘¢ When tested with rice they held 138 tolas struck and nearly 150 heaped, 
for though rice has a less specific gravity than horse-gram (113 instead of 
116 tolas to 100 cubic inches) horse-gram being a rounder grain does not 
heap so high. 

‘‘ The table of measures is the same as in Chingleput, viz. :— 

8 padis == 1 marakal or toom. 
12 marakéls = 1 kallam. 
400 marakdls = 1 garce. 


“The present toom or marakél differs in different places as follows :— 
At Shélinghur, Pélur, and Arni it is 24 padis heaped. 


_ Tiruvettir 23 do. 
», Wandiwash 22 dao. 
» Tiruvalam and Chittoor 3 do. 
», Vellore 4 do. 


» Venkatagirikéta and Tirupati 8 do. 


12 tooms or marakéls = 1 kallam. 
40 kallams == 1 kandy. 


“ The Réyojt Marakdl varies from 25 to 2? pedis, but holds, on an average, 
400 rupees’ weight of horse-gram, which agrees with the Rdyq: Marakdl 
ef South Arcot. In the old returns, however, it is stated that it varies 
from 350 to 360 rupees’ weight, so that perhaps 23 padis is nearer the truth. 

‘‘In preparing price lists the Madras garce is estimated at 3,200 heaped 
padis, which in North Arcot would be equivalent to about 6,000 pucka 
seers.” ! 


Milk is sold by the padi and its submultiples, called ollocks, eight 
ollocks going to a padi. Dimensions and length are now generally 
expressed in terms of the English measures, inches, feet, and yards, but 


1 There are also various local measures used in particular parts. Thus in Kélahastri 
1$ padi = 4 savva seers = | munta. 
10 muntas= 1 irusa. 
2 irusas = 1 Kélahastri toom = 4% Madras tooms. 
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finger’s breadth, spans, and cubits are also spoken of ; thus— 
12 fingers’ breadth = 1 span (jan). 


2 spans == 1 cubit (mitra). 
2 cubits = 1 yard (gejam). 
4 cubits == 1 fathom (bar). 


The English mile is also used in describing long distances, as well as 
the old native measures which are— 
Distance walked in a néligé (Tamil) or gadia (Telugu) = 15 mile. 
22 néligés or gadias = 1 paragu. ° 
3 paragus = 1 d4mada or kidam = 10 miles. 
For time the English style is common. The native table is the 
following :— 
6 vikkadaleis or vinddies = 1 nimisham or Wink. 


60 do. do. = 1 viggadia. 

60 viggadias = 1 néligé or gadia. 
32 gadias == 1 mirtam. 

60 gadias = 1 day. 


The gadia or néligé is therefore of 24 minutes’ duration. 

Twenty-seven kartis make up one year, the length of which varies in 
different years from less than 360 to 367 days, the ordinary duration 
of a karti being 13% days. There are twelve months in each year, 
varying in length up to as much as 32 days. The whole arrangement 
is very complicated and would take long to describe, depending as it 
does upon the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
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No. ‘aten: ‘ng of ages and Hi An ey stood in Fa. 286 
- Government. Zemindari. | Inam. Total. 
Y 
3 | ———__—___—__ ee et age oes 
= Unin- : Unin- - Unin- j Unin- 
g Tnhabited. habite d. Inhabited. habite d. Inhabited. habite d. Inhabited. habited. Total. 
Taluks. r= aa ee ee = sonar as Sa —— 
#isal ss B glS yg Sg S gj Sal g 8 a S a egies og Sg (Sauls g Cg | Sg 
S22) 29 Base 22/34 Sse 22) 29 Bee] 22 | oq Boba) 22 | 25 
a i Sa |§alge| G2 | 8s §Sl8a, 8S | §s (85-8 8| Ga] 8s GSE 8] ER | g 
a> | BS BS | | sit aitys Sis Bisis sis 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 $ | 10; 11 12 13 | 14{/ 15 16} 1 18} 19 20 
Be ie et ea ee ene ) = “ 
Chittoor .. a es ee 785 | 409 | 387 | 57 | 23} 186] 113) 26) 17] 16 25] 5 .. 611 40} 698 | 565 
Chandragiri ae wie .. | 548 | 166} 185] 29} 2] 150; 102 | 22; 41 32 21; 4].. 348 43; 403 { 301 
Palmanér .. a ans Bg 438 356 66 {175 | 26 ws oi fa bee 22 “3 ) 378 26 564 92 
Gudiyétam 23 - .. | 446} 245 | 226] 25] 1 - as os [ee 3 1 {| .. fd ee | 248 1; 273 | 228 
Vellore ee “* Pr .. | 4051 169] 187} 19] 4 - on aren eee 2 as a Be 171 4 190 | 164 
Pélar es ws ae ee 443 191 66 | 40 8 ve an ee 1 ia a ae 192 8 232 74 
Wandiwash ee “s ae 466 377 37 | 43 2 i nan ee ae 4 e% el ee 381 2 424 39 
Arcot es a a oe 432 293 60 | 56} .. ss ae ui Sate 7 41.6]. 300 se 356 64 
Wélajé 22 — es .. | 483 | 268} 249 | 34] 19 4 ag Geren ee 15 | a re Geer 287 19 | 321 288 
Kalahastri a - .. | 874 se ee ee bids 452} 190} 22).. “a se ee eres 452 25 474 190 
Karvétnagar ee ee ee 943 ee ee ee ee 650 397 142 13 ee ee ae ee 650 13 792 410 
Punganér aug es a 523 aie ae re bee 69 | 674]... j131 ‘s as bal le cee 69 131 69 | 706 
Kangundi ae =e oo | 342 be e ei sot 272 74 | 47117 _ a ms Ree 272 47; 17 | 319 91 
Arni ee ee ee ee 183 ee ee ee ee 147 3d 43 ee oe ee eo ae 147 en 190 35 
= omen | ee qemu | apewens | Sen | geen | ewe | eeeeeeen | cee | oMeemnecemaiing | etemotenee | enemas coat SEE 

















Total .. | 7,361 | 2,474 | 1,383 oe 85 | 1,930 | 1,490 |301 (219 | 102/ 69 20] .. | 4,606 799/304 | 5,306 | 3,246 


The figures in columns 7 to 10 represent the number of villages and hamlets in the zemindazies, péliems, mutahs, and jaghires. 
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No. 2.—Statement of Rent Roll for Fasli 1286 (last Quinquennial Fash Year). 

















Single Puttahs. 
Puttah. 
Assess- Assess- Assess- 
Number. ant. Number. went: Number. ent: 
BS. RS. RS. 
Below 10 Rs. oe -» | 97,058] 2,380,902) 58,948 | 1,14,361) 156,006) 3,45,263 


Above 10 Rs. but below 30 Rs.| 18,037] 2,26,036| 13,574 | 2,04,763| 31,611] 4,29,799 
Do. 30,, do.  50,, {|  3,018/1,01,953| 2,711 | 87,013] 5,729] 1,88,966 
Do. 50,, do. 100,,| 1,219) 72,201] 1,836 | 82,199) 2,654] 1,64,400 
Do. 100,, do. 260,, 219} 28,286) 280 | 35,966 499} 64,241 
Do. 250,, do. 500,, 8} 2,729 12| 6,618 20} 8, 242 
Do. 600 ,, do. 1,000 ,, 3] 1,950 2} 1,072 5! 8,022 


ne ne TS I AS ENT, | NOY 
es 


Total .. | 119,562) 6,63,057| 76,862 | 5,30,876] 196,424| 11,93,933 








No. 3.—Statement showing the Prices of Grain for a series of Ten Years in the 
District of North Arcot from 1869 to 1878. 











and & i =] 

£18 (2 [2 siel lel lal, 

n > > oO (>) 8 
BEE @ |ois|e isle isiaig 

e k4 ; Lao | oe 
Faslis. Official Years “ae rn ig. So S . go ey 5 5 
BCE SESE E/E) &| Slebls ig |e 
Sslsssare S Pie £isslslaia 
aie ae ae  O;M me F&F MIB | El é 
| | 


1279 | 1869-70... | 381 
1280 | 1870-71... .. 
1281 | 1871-72...  ., | 262 
1282 | 1872-73... .. | 271 
1283 | 1873-74... | 821 
1284 | 1874.75... | 824 


350} 167; 154) 196) 176 
249) 120) 108} 130, 125 


aa 126; 194) .. | 1. | oe 
aes 101; 154; .. | .. | ee 
234) 103} 96 a a 111} 86) 182) .. | .. |. 


245) 113) 104| 152; 188, 122) 136] 221; .. | .. 





299; 140| 131) 190) 182! 167) 145] 263) .. | .. | .. 
293) 136; 126; 168) 169) 170) 140) 276) .. 

327; 161} 150) 2389} 211) 247} 177} 243 

294] 275) 421) 415) 403] 266) 431) .. | .. | .. 


me) 312 291) 612 427 441) 178' 533) 533 753! 400 


1285 | 1875.76 .. .. | 850 
1286 |1876.77 .. .. | 605 
1287 | 1877-78 .. ee 


bo 
at 
20 Oe eb SE 
or 
oe 


for] 
va 
i) 
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No. 4.—Statement showing the Particulars of Cultivation, Sc., fur a series of 
Ten Years 1869 to 1878 (Faslis 1278 to 1287). 


— —— am Se EE RL Se ee 


| 
























































Area occupied. 23 
S | 
Dry Wet. i a g 
Fas! l | 8 a : = 
shs, | Sa o 
. ; | ; aye 3 a 3 : 
| oe bd & 7 — on 
e182) 8 | 88 | de | 22 | # | & | gE 
aij 42] < G a F 3S =" 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | " 8 9 10 
Se ct panes aes ee nee 
ACRES. RSs. ACRES. RSs. RSs, RS, Rs, Bs. Rs, 
1278 449,122) 6,28,523| 207,727| 11,94,425 | 62,789 | 18,85,687 | 4,80,718 | 14,04,969 | 1,87,055 
1279 471,106] 6,55,849} 200,706! 12,083,464 | 69,318 | 19,28,681 | 2,87,205 | 16,42,426 | 1,66,413 
1280 503,521) 692,913} 205,927] 11,74,309 | 1,07,586 | 19,74,8(8 | 1,15,750 | 18,569,058 | 1,50,713 
1281 490,586] 6,74,999| 205,747| 11,783,394 | 1,21,929 | 19,70,322 | 1,165,829 | 18,54,993 | 1,27,939 
1282 462,097] 6,38,927| 204,029] 11,683,308 | 1,76,089 | 19,78,824 | 1,29,804 } 18,148,520 | 1,67,616 
1283 498,325] 6,08,154} 208,920] 11,61,984 | 1,831,452 | 19,01,590 } 2,09,286 | 16,92,304 | 1,51,505 
1284 454,175| 6,29,992| 205,298) 11,68,518 | 2,238,518 | 20,22,028 | 1,17,666 | 19,04,857 | 1,738,108 
1285 416,776 6,19,835| 206,149] 11,78,131 | 99,951 | 18,92,917 | 2,69,318 | 16,283,599 | 1,27,540 
1286 443,899] 6,16, 165; 206,060] 11,738,008 | 40,686 | 18,30,159 | 6,36,229 | 11,938,930 | 1,15,126 
1287 445,676] 6,19,167| 206,448] 11,75,018 | 1,04,464 |  18,98,649 | 2,10,626 | 16,88,023 | 1,31,192 
5 | 3 = es 
fe ; 8 | & : : : 
os Sp 2 3S S ao) £ P| 
& a) { 4 S 2 wre 
S e & PP 7A ‘ | re o Pe Low} 3 
Faslis. bo os gf ra ad ad = . 
He | gee | 68 | oe cs a1 3 $3 
= By 25 B she] 2 28 eh 
BA | gee | EF | SA ae gm é ge 
tT 12 | 3 | uw | 1B 16 17 18 
RS. BS. RSs, ls RS, Rs, RS. RS. 
1278 15,42,024 | 5,09,844 | 28,408 | 20,75,276 | 9,51,978 | 30,27,254 18,04,642 3 11,08,273 
1279 18,07,880 | 5,04,964 | 28,721 | 29,96,614 | 11,08,273 | 94,80,787 | 21.00.8219) 19,09, 598 
1280 20,09,771 5 :05,081 23,837 25,38,639 12,00,388 37,38,977 27 128,300 } 9,88,869 
1281 19,82,932 | 5,01,036 | 28,790 | 25,07,758 | 9,88,868? | 34,96,626 28,80,418 } 5,89,486 
1282 20,16,136 | 4,88,036 | 23,770 | 25,27,942 | 5,89,486 | 31,17,378 | 25,18,602 5,98,776 
1283 | 18,48,800 | 4,87,790 | 93,995 | 93,55,504 | 5,98,.1122 | 29,54,006 et 4,91,472 
1284 20,77,463 | 4,87,597 | 24,001 | 25,89,061 | 4,91,1053 | 30,80,166 26,78,027 3,99,899 
1285 17,51,189 | 4,86,737 23,822 | 22,61,698 | 4,22,8654 | 26,84,563 22,27,048 } 4,32,028 
1286 18,009,056 | 4,86,724 | 23,751 | 18,19,581 | 4,82,028 | 22,51,559 7,165,645 15,185,977 
1987 . | 18,19,215 | 4,86,724 23,751 | 28,299,600 | 15,15,977 | 38,45,667 ee eos 17,838,058 





1 he decrease of Rupee 1 1n bringing forward the arrears of the previous fash in column 18 1s the 
result of exhibiting figures in a round sum. 

2 The decrease of Rupees 364m bringing forward the arrears of the previous fasl: in column 13 
is not traceable from the Settlement Report or other records. 

3 The decrease of Rupecs 367 in bringing forward the arrears of the previous fasli im column 18 15 
owing to the erroneous inclusion in the demand of Fasl: 1288 of the arrear of a certam village trans- 
ferred to Salem where the arrear had been taken into account. 

+ For the increase of Rupees 30,033 in bringing forward the arrears of the previous faslim column 
18 see Board’s Proceedings. dated 18th and 17th October 1876. Miscellancous Nos. 8,767 und 8,906 


respectively. 
D3 
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No. 5.—Statement showing the Particulars of the several Zemindaris other 
than Ryotwar. 


i f The Entire 
Names of Zemindaris and ° 
Inam Villages. saa 


Péshcush or Quit-rent. 





Zemindaris, §e. 


Kélahastri r ne ee 
Karvétnagar.. es Pe 
Punganér es és 
Arigalavédi Mitta a oa 
Arni Jaghire .. - a 
Gudipfti Péliem is ws 
Néraganti Péliem ee 

Bungéri Péliem .. os 

Tumba Péliem .. ee as 
Pulicherla Péliem rr es 
Kallir Péliem .. os 





PxsHcusH. 

BS. RS. 
3,938,402 1,76,790 
8,20,671 1,80,494 
72,464 22,959 
2,37,394 66,859 
5,856 2,016 
2,183,728 5,099 
13,974 2,849 
34,444 6,554 
58,854 11,644 
4,141 1,783 
30,664 5,580 
17,888 4,097 
19,03,480 4,86,724 


{ 


Quit-REnt. 
(Additional quit-rent 
on Kattubadi Inaxs). 

BB. 


6,823 
1,020 
638 
1,006 
120 
$83 
622 


10,612 





No. 6.—Statement showing the Collections under the several heads of Revenue 
in the District of North Arcot for a sertes of Ten Years from 1869 to 1878, 











Land Revenue. g 
2 Your: Pesh- | Ryotwar, $8 
a cush. | &c. Total. sm 
1278,| 1868-69. | 5,58,962| 18,42,198 | 19,01,155 | 10.578 
1279.| 1869-70 5,35,246} 16,56,022 | 21,91,268 | 8,448 
1280.) 1870-71 .. | 6,12,052) 22,318,705 | 27,830,757 | 15,347 
1281.} 1871-72 4,88,441) 23,935,063 | 28,81,504 | 21,405 
1282.) 1872-73 .. | 5,20,427; 19,98,173 , 25,18,600 | 14,685 
1283.| 1878-74 .. | 5,28,090) 19,192,461 | 24,40,560 | 19,555 
1284.} 1874-75 ... | 4,35,603) 22,388,408 | 26,74,011 | 17,257 
1285.| 1875-76 ... | 4,79,130| 17,48,191 | 22,27,521 | 17,566 
1286.) 1876-77 1,386,062; 5,79,780 | 7,15,882 | 22,120 
1287.) 1877-78 4,75,552 15,87,573 | 20,683,125 | 15,008 


t 
EET 





Abkari 

Income- 
tax. 

Sea Cus- 


=a Pay 
2,738,953, 15,344) ... 


3,43,447) 51,9 


2,82,883) 89,682) ... 
3,30,394) 27,707] . 
2,91,141) 17,287} .. 
$,04,937| 492 
2,86,903 25] .. 
4,02,202 

2,88,618 

2,14,459 


Grand 
Total. 


Customs. 


; 5 
3 
3| 4 
BS. | 136,716. 98,37,746 
, | 2,40,581! 27,395,689 
65,462! $1,84,081 
1,43,802| $4,04,312 
, | 2,68,497] 80,085,150 
| 1,92,482] 29,57,076 
. | 1,88,448] 31,66,689 
| 1,98,500| 28,45,589 
| .. | 1,87,287} 12,18,857 


. | 1,783,288) 24,65,965 | 
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No, 8.=-Statemen Va of Su a of in the Ciwil and Rei ts of the Distr. of North An 876 
Number of Suits disposed of in different Courts. | 
Ordinary Suits. Small Causes. 
ae Gide et ee © a en aaa ‘< ab ab 8 aa) 
3.2 a2 | 2.2 - ¢ a2 2 i223 | 3 3 
a) - 13 8 | oD = ; : a 8 
; a =| o 2 i ra] =| 
Value. dae | 3 Os + wn B lade/8/ 8 |e | & es 
oH é¢ (#38 |/3 8 |<o S PA fssis|/a 45 | 8 o 
|) eee(2 de lee | | 2 [eee ls] a les le | 4 
£ |} 6 |fa ote |es | @ gs |efa/2)/2 (68 | ¢ E 
AD ql o | Ur Fe] “s =I ” . 1335 Ss. "a 
2 | 2 |edel|elsggieee| & | = |288/2)] ad Feel ee] = 
C © Bas Aleos| @s8 £ 3 Baa S| 25 ou § BR g 
rd @ ZAG] 's z 2 Bem ° ° @Sagei'’s mam! © ° 
> ae Att (Hao S**) & = Ate¢{/a/] 6° 627 «6 = 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
| 
Not exceeding Rs. 6 ..| 1,922 7 |. 28}. ae], Vs 58 1,557 3,831 187 | s 56" .. 243 823 
Do. do, 20 ..| 1,826 74 280 | .. ee os 2,180 20,032 1,166! .. 226 j 1,392 18,111 | 
Do. do. 100... 71 48 1,265 | .. ee ee 1,384 78,102 1,865 | .. 898 | 2,763 | 1,256,547 | 
Do. do. 600... ee 9 584 | .. os 2 595 | 1,19,679 ics 5% 748 1. 748 | 1,44,142 | 
Do. do. 1,000... oe = 13l | .. , we 131 86,009 eek raed a4 | . oi ed | 
Do. do. 2,500... oe 1 61 |... we 1 63 98,953 a ae : . se «s | 
Do. do. 6,000 ..| .. vi bese Wes see 13 13{ 46,866] .. | i ne ee | cae 
Do. a 10,000... . a oe oe ee 6 : arate oo fee a ae ee es | 
Do. o. 1,00,000 ec ee ee ee ee ee 2 ’ 5 “< ioe < : . ee ee | 
Exceeding do. 1,00,000 i“ oe sa ee me . 1 1 | 4,00,000 <a : sie : ‘ | ee és ! 
Suits of which it is not possible | 
to estimate the money value .. oe 110 Bi ee | oe oe 113 ats as | aa ee ; - 
ee eee Ny nen eal ERED (SENSI 
Total ..| 3,419 | 249 2,352 | .. | és | 25 6,045 | 9,26,660 | 3,218 | sia 1,928 | oe 5,146 | 2,88,623 | 


eee i PT AS ene meee ee 
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No 9 —Statement showing the Number and Nature of Cuil Susts unstetuted um 
the several Classes of Courts on the Distrect of North Arcot wn the Year 1876. 





Number of Cases in different Courts 

















Ordinary Suits Small Causes 
£¢ FS iss 2 S |2a 
ez |_ la: igs ca | 13 gg 
< be g °F eg <<, 2 ge 
Nature of Claims soe) P S28 | 5 col fis |. 
2 |2l/egasi 2 as | Sasi sigs 1B 
zieleegdee 2] eogici® el . 
i=] =| ra 53°29 
a /SREqdps El) aea|s Fe 
g | lee] = leeeens| _ E85! £| as [tos 
2 | 2 Bes 8 [Heo bok] g [seal S| hs |EcH! S 
= > BEE 3 sas ago 3S aed 3 38 aeoi s 
= (e824 2 Or S72] & G44 5) 5° (422) & 
1 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 10} 11 12 18 





Ow 
3f 9 
Se) _ for sum certain 
= 3 ) On account stated 1,388 8 1341] 807 56 363 
| = | Money paid or received | 206 1 207 | 74 8 82 
©! For goods sold and| 137 2 139 | 69 68 
delivered 
Rent 115 10 125 | 140 18 158 
Recovery of personal property| 220 4 2241 178 9 187 
or value thereof 
For oe to person 
For do to property 1 1 10 1 ll 
For defamation 22 22 
For other injuries not in- 4 4 1 1 
5 cluded im the above 
PS For breaches of contract 5 5 
not included m the 
above 
Suits to compel specific per 18 1} 19 2 2 


formance of contracts 

Suits to set aside contracts 
and obligations on account 
of fraud, mistake or acci 
dent 

Suits to compel or prevent 
particular acts bj} way of 
mandamus or injunction 

Suits to settle partnership 
and other accounts 

Admiralty and other suits 
relating to shipping 

Suits connected with religion 


and caste 

Suits relating to admuinistra- 
tion of trusts and religious 
endowments 

Suits relating to marriage 
dower and divorce 

Suite to establish or dispute 


Suite veeardivie Gustody acd 
ui ing cus an 
4 of infants and 


unatics 

Other suits to declare or 
establish personal nghts 

sl Hy establish or contest 
wills 

2 & (Under Hindu Law 


ERS Do Mahomedan Law 


12 


82 


15 


Clai 
nhe 


Do any other Law 
rea 


Suits to establish or contest 
the acts of Hindu widows 
Suits relating to the revenue 
Do do _ to mortgage of 


1 
1,222 
unmoveable property 


Crowd Court Cases 
(On written promise for | 691 91 6 | 788 | 2,021 949 2,970 
sum certain 
lon unwritten promise} 628 637 | 231 139 370 
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No. 9.—Statement showing the Number and Nature of Civil Suits instituted in 
the several Classes of Courts in the District of North Arcot in the Year 1876 
—(Continued). 





Number of Cases in diffcrent Courts. 





Ordimary Suits. Sinall Causes. 











Assist- 


fi 


EN “NO 


Nature of Claims. 


ee a 


Courts as Subordinate 
Subordinate Judges. 


Revenue Courts. 
ant Agents, and Assist- 
_ant Commissioner. 
Subordinate Judges. 
Judges of Small Cause 
Judges. 
District Judges, Agents, 
and Judicial Commis- 
District Munsifs, Assist- 
ant Agents, and Assist- 
ant Commissiuner. 
Judges of Small Cause 
Distnct Judges, Agents, 
and Judicial Commus- 


Village Munsifs. 
District Mu 








1 


bo 
i) 
> 
- 
oO 
a 
QD 
© 
s 
a 
te 
7 





Ciwil Court Cases— 
(Continued). 


Cime in night of pre-emp- 
100. 
Suits ih Sesuine or assess rent- 


nds. 

Suits regarding the relative 
nights of supenor and in- 
ferior holders of lands 
(other than rent suits). 

Suits for partition of mmove- ‘ 29 ; 4 33] .. ; ‘i dss 
able property. 

Suits regarding boundanes 1 ‘ 

Suits for, or relating to, real| .. . | 826 3| 3 
property not imeluded in 
the above. 


Be 


Revenue Court Cases. 


Claims connected with 
boundary and cultivation : 
disputes (Regulation XII 
of 1816, Section 4). 
Claims to hereditary offices 120 120 
or their emoluments (Regu- 
lation VI of 1831, Section 3). 
Suits to establish or contest 29 , 29 
mght of enhancement or 
abatement of rent or to 
determine amount of rent 
Madras Act VIII of 1865, 
tions 8, 9, 10, and 11). 
Suits relating to ejectment ‘ 1 ; 1 , ra : age 
(Section 12). 
Suits ng legal exac-} .. | 161) ... = '; 161 
tion, distramt, &c., (Sec- 
tions 5, 17, 20, 35, 36, 49, 
and 80). ee ee a Se en oe en ns A a ee ee 
Total ... | 3,830 | 311] 1,894 ee 28 | 5,563) 38,088} . |1,187| .. | 4,220 
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Q os | = 
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Fee Be g 
S Za 5 o|)|CUE 
a ° & ey o 7 - 
“ = r=] = nm Q 
f be Bes E 
< por Qu 
B Sp 8a 8 é & 
bs Q 
oa Ba § § 
A aioe, g wm 
» "28 § 
So > Bp 3 op 
P. s wn 
;: Se Se ae se 
th | o @:: ¢t 2 | Remaining from 1875. 
is. pes P . co | Lnstituted in 1876 (including Ap- 
2 m @ bb s s peals remanded and re-admitted). 
5 | = © ae ; ae | Received by Transfer. 
= | oe. eee : e: | Total for Disposal. 
font © foo] bf 
: | te. Jer ‘és : o> | Transferred. 
Dismissed for Default or under 
e = Je aS ae : x Sections 5 and 6, Act XXIII 
of 1861. 
: os . Withdrawn, compromised, or ¢ 
bo * bes ° decreed on Confession. 2 
—_———— B 
g | @:io:r: : © | Confirmed. a 
ee ee eae pees eee 3 
& | QO - ;: . . o | Modified. ° 
~y | ~y ‘ : 3 ia | Reversed. 
oo | So Re 3 : ls | Confirmed. ° 
—__———_| 5 
a g3 | Modified. 3 
— © 
oH | > ®& & : : | Reversed. m 
SS | sf py: : = | Total disposed of. 
ES | — ht mS : 
rs | be 1g ‘ 
b> == pes ° . e 


; 
é 


oe 

. . xo | Objections under Section 348 of the 
ay ei ie : ° ivil Procedure Code. 
bes | Ser Oe : - | Objections allowed. 
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No. 13.—Statement showing the Execution of Decrees in the Civil and Revenue Courts of the District of Nori, Arcot in the Year 1876. 















































Application to execute Ra Nature and Number of Coercive | & § 
Decrees. Decrees. 3 Processes issued. at | 
3 2 
na w i & =I + a) Moveable { Immoveable| © E 
a a 2 | % 3 o Property. | Property. | & 
Class of Courts. g o |e a 3 a | ge 
, & o | & A | & o 3 | & ‘ : Ss 
ap + gs 12 Amy » | Bal ¥ +) 2 
e|# is | * |83| 214 | 281 4 a ed ¢ 
ao) ¢lsei/ 3188] 2 Bs|s|s3|/2i|1s8{3 
als jiss|8 18218 | § |#18 1312148 Ess | 
Pay Fey x eH i) Gay ps al < 9} <j 0) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 





Agents, and Assistant Com- 2 
missioners. | Small Causes ee .- | 202 | 2,597 2 | 2,801] 854 1,703) 150] 645 | 320 


As Subordinate Judges .. 


Courts. 


Small Causes 5 .-| 158 /1,162| .. {| 1,815] 334 | 948 33 16 | 198 


Ordinary .. ee oe 
Subordinate Judge ee 
Small Causes ue os 


2 
District Judge, Agents, and 22; 100; .. 122} 75 19; 19 4/ 10 


Ordinary .. ws oe 
Judicial Commissioners. 


Small Causes im ini 


Revenue Courts 7 ss = ae as isk 











EE | ERE eee | CL EAERRCTERD eR TATTLE 


: Total .. 


District Munsifs, Assistant ( Ordinary .. a ..{| 876 | 2,089 | 128 | 2,693| 694 | 1,535; 322 91; 3815 
5,965 | 130 } 6,851 Na 524 | 766} 843; 383/1,012] 542 ve 
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No. 14.—Statement of Revenue Suits filed before each Revenue Officer in the 
North Arcot District in the Year 1876 and the Number of Appeals to the 








Collector. 
Number of 
_ umber [ Suitsin which 
Names of Officers. ee pt gel How disposed of. 

of 1881. | red to the 

Collector. 
Sub-Collector .. oe ee 28 10 Of these 5 cases were dismis- 
sed and the other 6 rejected. 
Head Assistant Collector .. 14 8 Of these 2 were dismissed, 1 


case remanded, 2 cases 
uashed, 3 rejected. 





General Duty Deputy Col- 110 6 Of these 5 dismissed and 1 

lector. rejected. 

Assistant Collector .. .. 33 3 No appeals preferred against 
Assistant Collector’s deci- 
sions. 

Total .. 185 24 





No. 15.—Statement showing the Result of Appeal in Criminal Cases in the 
District of North Arcot in the Year 1876. 











Number of Persons. Pending. 
‘ < © Yr perusal | o | oy 
f 3/8 a of Records. oe A b> f 
i. © = nd ong US 
Courts. Bis| © | & Eg 7 SF |S a 
PSl2/% | & lee sdigdle, 2 (a8 
= ce} wI(SE(Sa|S oe Plog ; 
de\2|2 | 98 leclesiesie*ai-c| #3 |. |Z 
en} 2 | S| 28 88 Bale Bla talso be] a) 5 
qf iaz#ljalq j2 @ a's EH Oo | & 
1 2131] 4 5 6 | 7 | 8 9 10] 11 | 12) 18 





Divisional Magis-| 32 | 249) 281 3 | 181] 62 | 66 1 | 263) 21 8 | 18 
trate. 

District Magistrate. { .. | 50] 50; .. 344 31 7] oe 44; .. 2; 6 
Session Court oe ee | 39} 40 9 10; 6} 11 ei 36; 3 4] 4 


cen | ometee | ees | NER | nce | cemsneecmen | ecoies | eee | ces | eee | eee | econ 


Total ..{ 33 | 338} 371) 12 {| 176) 71 | 84 1 {| 843; 24 | 14 | 28 
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No. 16.—Statement showing the Use of Juries and Assessors 
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No. 17.—Statement showing the Number of Cases filed before and disposed of by 
different Magistrates during the Years 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 
and 1876 in the North Arcot District. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 


1875 
1876 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 







. Jomt 


Magistrate. 
Cn ny 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 
1878 
1876 


Magistrate. 
[rome Nae 2 omer ane 


Head Assistant 


js | 1870 
Ss | | 1871 
<3 | 1872 
g 4 | 1873 
S | 1874 
2 a 1875 
<Q 1876 
aq 
1870 
ne ( 1871 
33 | 1872 
aa) 1873 
ese | 11874 
Be | | 1875 
& (| 1876 
_ (| 1870 
@ || 1871 
4 | 11872 
E 
elise 
ho 
<¢ 1875 
(11876 


Number of Number of 
Trmable Cases Persons tried, &c, Committable [Persons committed, &c. 
filed. Cases filed. 

























































































10 14 6 23 2 21 23 
2 9 3 3 2 1 8 

7 12 ee oe e ee ee 
43} 163 3 5 2 8 5 
35 76 1 1 1! .. 1 
44 88 2 Q| 1 1 
72; 147 3 8! ., 9 9 
213| 508 18 42 7 35 42 
811 160 3 221 .. 22 22 
133} 334 18 72 23 48 71 
117| 472 15 29 12 18 30 
90; 542 “7 ll 4 7 11 
145} 499 3 4 1 3 4 
59 457 8 10 4 6 10 
49} 669 7 15 5 10 15 
674| 3,133 61} 163 49} 114| 163 
99} 196 9 25 9 16 25 
104, 457 23 27 11 7 18 
133} 485 21 25 20 10 30 
148} 413 13 16 14 6 20 
63} 218 6 12 4 8 12 
37; 182 1 l},. 1 | 
124} 368 g 3 3] oe 3 
708} 2,319 75| 109 61 48} 109 

——n ¢comeemmemem | 

141} 484 25 74 22 52 74 
129| 416 10 18 4 14 18 
217} 995 37 67 36 29 65 
225) 1,306 21 34 17 19 36 
35} 101 14 4 7 14 
40| 190 21 8 13 21 
158} 879 47 22 25 47 
945} 4,371 275, 116' 159) 275 
92} 180 23 15 8 23 
88} 386 20 il 5 16 
127| 479 3 5 2 7 
24; 257 16 16} .. 16 
58! 319 5 4 1 6 
164] 989 38 32 3 35 
78} 319 14 17]... 17 
1,172] 2,941] 2,298) 631] 2,929 319] 100 19{ 119 
3,514| 8,349] 4,993] 3,269] 8,252 391; 200} 186) 386 
4,205|10,841) 7,694| 2,916] 10,610 462| 287| 188] 426 
5,221) 18,490/10,0385| 3,527] 13,562 371; 278| 119} 3897 
5,809] 14,657] 10,974; 3,690) 14,664 372| 214] 160} 374 
5,668] 13,360] 9,537| 3,590) 13,127 426} 241/ 183) 424 
5,892/13,778| 9,351) 4,682) 13,983 377; 246, 134) 379 
6,625] 15,684| 10,902] 4,379) 15,281) 242) 1,1411 478) 436; 914 




















37,034| 90,059163,486 25,993 89,479| 1,231| 3,540] 1,943] 1,356] 3,299 


_ 
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No. 18.—Statement of Persons Tried, Convicted, and Acquitted, and of Property lost and 


recovered, for a 


serses of Ten Years from 1870 to 1879 tn the District of North Arcot. 
































» & a 
te | 4 a 3 § | Property 
ae be = ma I 8 
Pgelag| ¥ if ¢ Pzclse| 3 : 
wD m Ro} e fi 
sesi22| 2 2.) . 1 8 ees} SE 3 I Joa B 
2eriag| & jes] & S 2 >i ‘el 5 5 3 
peel ge| 8 [gel s | 8 (Bes f2/ & El = | & 
iz, a3| < & ils D Mm iz as <q Oo im” | @ 
e 1870. 1871. 
Nature of Offences. Rs. | Rs. gs. | Rs. 
1. Murder ., bg 47 31 16] .. 20; . 84 78 GI oes 659; 199 
2. Culpable homi- 21 13 8 6 e ll 8 3 e oe en 
cide. . 
3. Rape ,, ae 5 1 4!.. es oo 6 4 ya me ae 
4, seed and as- eae 506 1 1 38,067'2,526 | 629) 12 15} oe 
saults. 
5. Other offences 317; 255 62 , 351} 278 69]; 4 112i. 
against person. 
6. Dacoity .. oe 85; 60 12 | 13] 1,585 25 103 76 22; 6 | 2,824] 404 
7. lobbery = 71) 24 47 |... 511] 179 38} 21 17]... 441] 156 
8. House-breaking. 427| 196 | 2381] .. | 34,932) 3,850 3867) 165 | 202] .. | 20,152) 3,144 
9. Theft .. .. | 1,446] 602 829 | 15 | 18,837; 4,304 1,686 772 803 | 11 | 18,404| 4,252 
10. Other offences 1,460) 1,096 348 | 16 | 3,449! 1,509 1,674) 1,276 352 | 46 | 2,649) 740 
against property 
11. Other offences 1,997/1,374 | 601 |; 22 | 1,032} 1,000 2,381 1,818 | 477 | 86 674; 12 
against PenalCode 
Total ..| 8,133) 5,397 | 2,664 | 72 | 60,367| 10,868 9,668)7,022 | 2,482 {164 |45,830} 8,907 
12 Special and Local! 4,283} 898 |3,883| 2| 247| 195 4,038,1,169 |2,862| 7| 212| 165 
Laws. | 
Grand Total .. 5,344 1171 | 46,042 9,072 





Nature of Offences. 


—_ i —-- 
i 


SOON ow wee PoE 


Murder ., 
. Culpable 
cide. 

Rape 
Hurts and as- 
saults, 
Other offences 
against person. 
Dacoity se 
Robbery 
. House-breaking. 
Theft .. - 


homi- 


. Other offences 
against property. 
; Other offences 

againstPenalCode 


Total .. 


. Special and Local 


Laws. 


12,416'6,295 |6,047 | 74 
{ 












































1872. 1873. 

RS RS. RS. RS, 

107 84 18 5 ee se 42 31 10 l 63 De 
13 9 A ig 1 4 ‘ ee ae oe. 

8 7 1 ee ee 6, ee ee ee oe 
3,892) 3,040] 748 104 3 Ij 4,530} 3,894, 630] 6] .. ce 3 
I 

529; 460) 568} 11 84 565} 468; 85 | 12 46 .. 
44 42 24 681 97 69 48, 10/11 637} 107! 
99 63} 34] 2] 1,231; 187 73 52} 19] 2] 1,197] 131° 
472; 189] 268 | 20 |88,494| 2,965 418! 172; 222 24 |32,640| 4,209 
2,5165| 1,871] 984 |160 |24,041] 5,852] 2,487] 1,360 1,026 [101 | 31,068] 7,627) 
3,659} 3,016] 627 |116 |11,419| 522) 3,647] 3,139] 465 | 43 | 8,884; 1,759 
i] 
1,489} 916} 583 | 40 966] 891! 1,492] 843} 584 | 65! 3,215 95 
12,827| 9,197) 3,172 |458 | 71,923] 10,516] 18,333] 10,017] 3,051 |265 |77,760) 13,828, 
5,083; 1,724] 3,338 | 21 173} 1421 4,820] 1,385|/2,932 | 3 140} 112 
Grand Total .. | 17,910} 10,921] 6,510 {479 | 72,096] 10,658] 17,653) 11,402] 5,983 |268 |77,890 13,940 
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No. 18.—Statement of Persons Tried, Convicted, and <Acquitted, and of Property lost and 
recovered, for asertes of Ten Years from 1870 to 1879 in the District of North Arcot—(Contd.) 





12. Special and Local} 4,696/1,540 |3,141 


Laws. 


Grand Total .. 


Nature of Offences. 


de «Murder os 

2. Culpable 
cide. 

3. Rape... ee 

4. Hurts and as- 

saults. 

. Other offences 

against person. 

Dacoity .. 

. Robbery ; 

. Honse-breaking. 

Theft .. 

Other offences 


homi- 


12. Special and Local} 4,752] 1,254] 3,496] 2 


Laws. 


Grand Total .. | 18,256) 10,629] 6,975/652 | 1,653,950) 13,491] 23,122) 9,014 cab i 2,21,406) 46,733 














f ® & e ime 
Ef 2 3 Property £ 4 3 | Property 
°C 8 & - a] S . a ° 
we 31 Org 7] a j 
sFal2e| 2 e.| 2 | B edlde) 2 EL]. | 3 
saci eae lag) 2] & eaclee| = led) 21 § 
@ 
aesie°| & ja] @ | & Bes|a°| 8 Be] & | a 
1874. 
Nature of Offences. 
1. Murder ,. 45 28 12 51 
,2. Culpable homi- 20; 10 7 
cide. 
3.Rape .. es 5 2 3 
4. Hurts and as- | 3,779,8,185 | 682 2 
saults. 
5. Other offences 801} 485 | 266 
against person. 
6. Dacoity ‘a 80] 51 27 93 
7. Robbery és 61| 22 85 
8. House-breaking. 476, 218 | 246 9}48,291| 1,304 
9. Theft .. ee | 2,80711,186 11,077 953) 44) 33,226) 14,383 
10. Other offences 2,713|2,293 | 354 414, 37/13,464| 8,042 
against property. 
11. Other offences 79d} 638 | 248 841 
oS Penal 
ode. —— |_| —_ |_| ——_—|___ |_-——\—\— 
Total ., | 11,083|7,968 |2,857 | 258) 86,154|15,942)12,253) 8,853] 3,249] 151] 104,065/ 23,896 





125 








1876. 1877, 

RS. RS, RS. BS. 
80 56 30} 11 221 1 145 88 32| 25 379 35 

14 10 1] 3 es oe 75 48 13} 14 I} oe 

16 13 3 oe ee ee 8 8 oe ae ee ee 
4,031] 3,442) 589) .. 120) .. 2,330} 1,891} 4382) 7 60 10 

405} 307 98) .. 120) .. 182} 136 37| 9 26| oe. 
824, 461 31/332 {17,492| 520) 1,993) 1,838) 486 219 | 46,502) 9,260 
92 55 30; 7] 1,440) 29 226 82} 113] 31 | 2,765; 452 
888) 366} 472) 50 | 43,288 2,593} 659] 1,872) 62 | 79,200) 13,664 
2,670} 1,831| 1,231/108 | 30,746] 7,430) 7,138] 1,991] 5,035,112 |59,395]20,479 
2,867} 2,361) 385/121 | 10,355] 5,111{ 2,012) 1,405) 551) 56 |32,720) 2,537 
1,617} 973) 626) 18] .,. oe 1,500} 645) 786) 69 59 59 
13,504] 9,375] 3,479/650 | 1,08,782! 13,373] 18,202] 8,291] 9,307|604 |2,21,107| 46,486 


saad 


24% 





299 


118] 4,920] 723] 4,193) 4 
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emcee | aE: | RS ona | aan SNES | COAENUD comme | qemeneee |, a | sasentnnen arm 
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No. 18.—Statement of Persons Tried, Convicted, and Acquitted, and of Property lost and 
recovered. for a series of Ten Years from 1870 to 1879 in the District of North Arcot—(Contd.) 




















a f ‘ ‘ oa 
se 2 s Property. o¢ 3 I Property. 
eels | Ely hele], E 
a Po | ® Se Bo a ; 
58/25) 2 Hula |’ weed 2 G2) 2 | 5 
Epo eS 1 4a |Bei 3 | 8 [Es s ieel 3 | 8 
5 x ° so ok Bil = 
e8s/2°| 58 84] 2 | & B88 22 | 8 4) 2 | g 
1878. 1879. 
Nature of Offences. wa pa: aa | ise 
. Murder .., -- | 105 79 22 4; 1,225 4 36 17 13 | 6 153: .. 
- Culpable homi- 62 53 8 | es ve 12 12) .. os ° 
cide. 
. Rape en ee 4 3 l 9 9 ee ee 


1 

2 

3 i i és 

4. Hurts and as- 2,678 2,173 494 1] ee ee 
saults. 

5. Other offences 287 | 231 54 2} 193 47 
against person. 

. Dacoity .. ..| 656 | 442 | 185) 79 

8 

9 

0 






15,688] 1,058] 183 { 110] 62] 11] 1,524; 219 
1,779| 2401 80 27, 45{| 8| 2,197] 601 
43,463] 7,453] 469 | 185, 255 | 29 |25,618] 2,544 
58,745| 16,06512,480 | 1,467] 899 |124 |28,225] 8,486 
8,619] 1,502,747 | 2,371] 326 | 50 | 6,508; 288 


. Robbery ..| 138 51 79 8 
. House-breaking. {1,339 | 353 | 932] 54 












. Theft . [4,386 |1,496 12,635 | 255 
. Other offences [2,728 |2,191 | 502 | 35 
against property. 
11. Other offences {1,556 | 907 | 615 | 34) .. 
against Penal 
Code. 





1 
1,467 | £92} 584 | 81 5 3 











Total .. |13,939/7,979 {5,477 | 483|1,24,712| 26,369] 10,806] 7,736] 2,754 1316 |64,230! 12,041 














12. Special and Local] 4,375] 864 |3,611 | .. | 1,195] 1,118] 3,180} 761,2,418 | 1 72} 63 
ws. 








ACE 9 EERE | aeemecetn te | oe ee fF eeetrertens eee | OED 





Grand Total .. |18,314/8,843 |8,988 | 485) 128.0 27,487] 13,986] 8,497/5,172 |317 |64,302, 12,094 
| 
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No. 22.—Statement showing the Expenditure in North Arcot District on Public 
Works from Imperial and Provincial Funds for the last five Years. 








Imperial. Provincial. 
2 e 
Year. t : 4 S42 
= 3 | bg 3 |2 | 885 
B AM. | 4 mM. =] 2.98 
= % fe 3 Fv Ei a Ria e : 
2 (Ef| 88 | 2 |Ee| es) ge | 3 
Ss" 15 
New Works. RS. RS. RS. RS. RS, RS. RS. RS. 
1874-75 ee ee 487 1,030 47,496 49,013 42,064 ae ee 42,064 
1875-76 ..  ..| 1,164] .. | 2,10,343] 2,11,507| 19,682| ., es 19,682 
1876-77. .. «| 2,675] 1,717| '32,802| 37,094] 6.468] 2.904) _... 9,372 
1877-78 e6 oe 121 2,231 22,375 24, 727 3,640 ee 191 3,831 
1878-79 ee ee 1,254 179 2,96,465 2,97,898 957 ee ee 957 
Total .. | 5,601) 5,157} 6,09,481| 6,20,239/ 72,811] 2,904 191 | 75,906 
Repairs. ; 
1874-75 .. ..| 4,109]  406| 1,338,930] 1,38,445] 9,848] .. a 9,848 
1875-76 .. .. | 4,280| 190] 1,34-596| 139,066] 6,7411 .. os 6,741 
1876-77... «o | 1,829] 1,221] 1,386,849] 1,39,399] 4,268 3 4,261 
1877-78 .. «| 1,197| 306| 1,76,694] 1,77,197| 4,264(11,246/ 10,220 | 25,720 
1878-79 ee ee 2,074 ee 52,280 54,354 6,477 ee ee 5,477 


ee | ae | ee | oes | Oe | oye | i Ge 


Total .. | 12,989 se 6,33,348| 6,48,460| 30,578) 11,246, 10,228 | 62,047 


No. 23.—List of Heights above Sea-level of G. 7. Stations, North 














Arcot District. 
» Height 
G. T. Stations. above 
Sea-level. 
FEET. ) 
Kurrangola, 8. 6 a - ove «+ | 338°38 
Mamandtr, H.S. .. - <a ae ae 431°17 
Anandowalle, H.S... Me Sa a Sa 925°78 
Puallir, H. 8. ee oe ee ee ee 1,915°16 
Nagari eo H.S. oe oe ie »» | 2,824°11 
Yérpet, H oe o8 ° se ee 2,285°39 | 
Pellimer, WT 8. a “a oe | 499°41 F hed by 
ee etry, Large Gépuram we - oie t bdeeecaretd 
Kail saghur ee ee ee 2; 42°9 = 
Vellore (Fort Pa agoda) co ee wee | = (79108 ent et Rev- 
Battinkonda, H. es ea Los ee | 1,906°22 enue Survey. 
Murruhuthora, H.S. a as - o. | 1,785°72 
Muglee, H.8. és +s ie a «» | 2,461°36 
Satghur, H.S. ee oe ae .. | 2,317°38 
Dévaraikonda, H. Ss. 4 i re »» | 2,781°53 
Pattikonda, HLS. i sta on . «. | 2,908°32 
Palman a a sie .. | 2,247°19 j 


ér ee ee 
Kistnamakonda, H.S. ee ee ee ee 2,768'13 


Notr.~—H.S. means hill station ; S. means station. 


INDEX. 


Abdul Wahéb, 51, 67, 130. 
bk&ry, 124. 
Accountant caste, 271. 
Adapfpa caste, 295. 
Adéndai, 21, 89, 176, 199. 
Agastéswarakonda, 241. 
Agriculture, 306-338. 
Ahmednagar, kings of, 25. 
Airéla, 162. 
Aloe fibre, 336. 
Ambir town, 21, 41, 194. 
» » battle of, 35. 
» » drtg, 43, 55, 60, 70, 183. 
Ammata caste, 285. 
Anakatr, 208. 
Annamalu, 332. 
Andra, kings of, 22. 
Animals, 11, 140, 164, 181, 198, 211, 218, 
225, 2387. 
Antiquities, 159, 161, 162, 168, 169, 178, 
202, 203, 204, 215. 
Anwar-ud-deen, 32, 33, 34, 35, 183, 200. 
Aragunda, 160. 
Arcot Taluk, 196. 
town, 1, 31, 32, 35, 36, 38, 42, 43, 45, 
50, 59, 61, 68, 69, 101, 199. 
» , defence of, 38. 
Area of district, 3. 
_» » cultivated, 17, 323. 
Ariké, 332. 
Aringulam, 235. 
Arkénam, 179. 
Arni Jagheer, 50, 68, 70, 129, 245. 
», town, 40, 68, 70, 189, 247. 
Artificers, 272. 
Arndikarei tenure, 89. 
Assessments, 91, 94, 95, 96, 100, 101, 103, 
108, 118, 118, 120, 307, 817. 
Assessments, reduction of, 102, 111, 112, 
118, 116, 117-120. 
Aurangzib, 25, 27. 
Avenues, 360. 
Avolkonda Jagheer, 2, 163. 
Avulapalle, 127, 236, 240. 


Baéhmani kings, 23, 24. 
Baillie, Colonel, 58, 59. 
Baireddipalle, 167. 

Balija caste, 276. 
Bamboo-workers, 299. 
Banbury, Mr. G., Spl. Sub-Collector, 119. 
Banda caste, 293. 

Bang§fri Paéliem, 75, 129-132. 
Bangle Manufacture, 346. 
Bépanattam, 168. 

Barber caste, 285. 

Bell4l rajahs, 22. 

Bengal gram, 333. 


” 


Béri Chetty caste, 268. 

Besta caste, 288. 

Bhattuturaka caste, 294. 
Bhatturazu caste, 294. 
Bhégam caste, 294. 

Bijapur, kings of, 25, 27, 190. 
Black gram, 333. 

Blights, 312. 

Bondili caste, 284. 

Bourdallon, Mr. J. D., Collr., 115. 
Brahman caste, 264. 

Brass work, 140, 186, 187, 345. 
Brereton, Major, 46, 49. 

Brett, Mr., Collector, 116. 
Bridges, 14, 186. 

Brinjéri caste, 296. 
Bugga-agrahéram, 231. 
Bungalows, 378. 

Bussy, M., 37, 43, 45. 


Carnatic, cession of, 74. 
Carnatic-ghur, 65, 211, 213. 
Carpets, 173, 342. 
Castes, 264-305. 
Castor oil, 334. 
Cattle, 16, 176, 237, 239, 244, 320. 
» disease, 16, 321. 
Chakali caste, 268, 303. 
Chaémalu, 332. 
Chanda Sahib, 30, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 41. 
Chandragiri Taluk, 137. 
> town, 22, 23, 24, 25, 51, 66, 
67, 144. 


‘thandragiri Péliems, 75, 129-132. 
‘thannels, irrigation, 9, 307. 
théragal, Poligar of, 80, 169. 
Chétpat, 44, 46, 50, 212. 
théyar river, 8, 36, 202, 204, 209, 245. 
»  anicut, 205. 
‘hillies, 337. 
‘hittoor Taluk, 155. 
” town, 51, 66, 157. 
is pdliems, 51, 62, 75, 129-182. 
Chola kings, 21, 30. 
“hélam, 331. 
Choultries, 177, 378. 
“thout, 28. 
Chuckler caste, 268, 303. 
'ircles, stone, 159, 162, 204, 215. 
ivil Courts, 351. 
Climate, 15. 
live, 37, 54, 199. 
'oal, 6. 
tockburn, Mr., Collector, 93. 
Jollectors, list of, 132. 
‘communications, 12, 364. 
Jondition of people, 260. 
Coffee, 18, 167. 


444, 


Cooke, Mr., Collector, 112. 

Oe Sir Eyre, 46, 59, 61, 62, 66, 67, 70, 
Cotton, 335. 

Copper, 7, 219. 

Courts, 351. 

Crime, 356. 

Criminal Courts, 353. 

Crops, 17, 823. 

Cuddapanattam, 43, 167. 
Cultivating castes, 276. 

Cumbly weaving, 165, 181, 237, 343. 
Cyclones, 16. 


Démalcheruvu, 30, 45, 187, 154. 
“5 » battle of, 30. 

Danish Mission, 405. 

Dasabandam tanks, 122, 166. 

DAsari caste, 291. 

DaAsi caste, 294. 

Davud Khén, 28, 29, 

Désér village, 207. 

»  Péliem, 2, 207, 208. 
Devadési caste, 294. 
Déviképuram, 248. 

Dholl, 332. 

Diseases, 16. 

Dispensaries, 371. 

District, alterations of, 2, 98. 

.»  ,» area of, 3. 
Divisional charges, 3. 
Dolmens, 168, 169, 204. 
Dommera caste, 296. 

Dost Ali, 29, 33, 34, 130. 
Double crop lands, 96, 116, 119. 
Dress, 260. 

Dudékala caste, 275. 

Duplex, M., 34, 36, 42. 
Dupleix-Fatteabad, 41. 
Dyeing, 178, 247, 340. 


Eastern Ghauts, 4. 

Education, 256, 366. 

Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 405. 
Expenditure of district, 18. 


Fere nature, 11, 140, 164, 181, 198, 211, 
218, 225, 237. 
Fibres, 336. 
Fish, 11. 
Fishing castes, 288. 
Flint, Lieut., 60, 61-62. 
Food, 263, 315. 


Forests, 9, 139, 156, 164, 181, 185, 211, | 


218, 224, 237, 243, 386. 
French, 33, 42, 60, 57. 
Fruit, 10, 186, 187. 


Géndla caste, 269. 
Garden lands, 121. 
Garnets, 211. 
Garrow, Mr., Collector of 8. Division, 99. 
Geological formations, 6. 

Ghauts, Eastern, 4. 

Gidambiar, 183. 

Gingelly, 333. 

Glass making, 141, 219, 346. 

Godehen, M., 42. 

Gélgonda, kings of, 25, 26. 


. 


INDEX. 


Golla caste, 286. 
Gold, 7, 244. 
Goénagéru, 244. 
Graham, Mr., Collector of S. Division, 98. 
Gram, 333. 
Grapes, 186, 187. 
Grass mats, 343. 
Greme, Mr., Collector, 94. 
Green gram, 333. 
Ground nuts, 334. 
Gudiyétam Taluk, 179. 
re town, 181. 
Gudip&ti paliem, 75, 129-132. 


Hemp, 336, 

Holdings, agricultural, 807. 
Horse gram, 833. 
Hospitals, 371. 

Houses, 262. 

Hyder Ali, 54, 69, 163, 178. 
Hyder Kalébana, 58. 


Idiga caste, 286. 

Idol-making, 140, 345. 

Implements, agricultural, 319. 

Indigo, 334. 

Interest, rate of, 316. 

Irrigation, 17, 307, 382. 

Irula caste, 20, 300. 

Iron, 7, 140, 157, 165, 173, 181, 186, 219, 
237, 244, 247. 


Jails, 359. 

Jains, 21,161,178, 201, 202, 205, 215, 235, 
259, 266. 

Janapa Chetty caste, 270. 

Jandra caste, 274. 

Jangam caste, 292. 

JewAadi hills, 5, 185, 209. 

Jhogi caste, 292. 

Jilladu fibre, 336. 

Jinigar caste, 273. 

Jonna, 331. 

Jungles, 9, 189, 156, 164, 181, 185, 211, 218, 
224, 237, 243, 386. 


Kadapanatiam, 43, 167. 
Kélahastri town, 54, 220, 257. 
‘ Zemindéri, 72, 125, 217. 
Zemindars, 24, 43, 62, 64, 204, 
216. 
Kallavagunta, 162. 
Kallir Péliem, 75, 129-132. 
»  Ghaut, 4, 26, 30, 45, 56. 
Kamma caste, 278. 
Kamméla caste, 272. 
Kambu, 830. 
Kanakamma.chattram, 234. 
Kandir, 240. 
Kangundi Zemindéri, 72, 128, 241. 
Karigeri ware, 181, 346. 
Karkamb4édi Péliem, 52. 
Karvétinagaram, 227. 
Karvétnagar Zemindéri, 72, 125, 224. 
3 Zemindars, 43, 62, 64, 222. 
Képu caste, 279. 
Kévéripék village, 40, 45, 56, 178. 
i tank, 4, 171, 178. 
Kavvaré caste, 277. 


INDEX. 


Kempula Pdliem, 228, 230. 
Kilapatla, 240. 

Kistvaens, 168, 169, 204. 
Kémati caste, 267. 
Kondépuram, 8. 

Koracha caste, 299. 

K6ré mats, 186, 206, 247, 343. 
Korra, 382. 

Korrava caste, 299. 
Kortalayér river, 8, 58, 178. 
Krishnépuram Paliem, 2 
Kummara caste, 284. 
Kunnatir, 248. 

Ruppam, 244. 

Kurnum caste, 271. 


Kurruba or Kurrumba caste, 21, 22, 162, 


165, 176, 178, 181, 194, 212, 286. 
Kurrumba dynasty, 1, 20, 176, 229. 
Kussava caste, 284. 

Kykala caste, 273. i 
Kylésa-drég, 5, 47, 65, 183, 196. 


Labbay caste, 305. 
Labourdonnais, M., 33. 
Lélapet, 174. 
Lally, Count, 43, 45. 
Lambédi caste, 296. 
Langéri caste, 275. 
Langerkhéna Funds, 190, 372. 
Languages, 256, 265. 
Laterite, 7. 
Lawrence, Major, 41. 
Leather, 349. 
workers, 303. 

Lime, 7, 140, 167, 173, 181, 186, 198, 219, 

237, 244, 
Linga Balija caste, 269. 
Load stones, 211. 
Local Funds, 361. 
Lovell, Mr., Collector, 386. 


Macchakotté, 332. 
Macleod, Major, Collector of 8. Division, 
100 


Maddér, 227. 
Méderp&k Division, 7, 217. 
_5 town, 222. 
Médiga caste, 303. 
Magisterial Courts, 353. 
Magnetic 1ron ore, 7, 211. 
Mahadévamangalam, 162. 
Mahadévamalai, 184. 
Mahendravédi, 21, 178. 


Mahommed Ali, 32, 36, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 


52, 53, 66, 73. 
Mahommedans, 305. 
Mahommedan, early invasion, 22. 
revenue system, 21. 
Mahommed Kamul, 42. 
Mahratta invasions, 30, 43. 
" castes, 283. 
Maize, 331. - 
Mala caste, 308. 
Malayéli caste, 281. 
Mamandtr village, 2038. 
5 tank, 4, 197, 203. 
péliem, 2. 
Mandakollattir, 213. 
Manellér, 222. 


445 


Mangala caste, 285. 
Mangoes, 10, 158, 187. 
Méniems, 90, 105. 
Manufactures, 14, 140, 227, 388. 
Manure, 315. 
Marammat Department, 381. 
Markets, 378. 
Measures, 96, 409. 
Médara caste, 299. 
Mélpédi, 161. 
Mélvishéram, 204. 
Mendicant castes, 290. 
Ménkévelly system, 353. 
Méra, 95, 96, 104, 122. 
Mer4si system, 89. 
Minerals, 7, 140, 157, 165, 173, 181, 186, 
198, 211, 219, 237, 244, 247, 

Missions, 402. 
Mogardala village, 80. 

- péliem, 75, 129-131. 
Mokkécholum, 331. 
Mondi caste, 293. 
Monsoons, 808. 
Mortiz Ali, 31, 32, 42, 43, 50, 53, 168, 190. 
Méturfa tax, 123. 
Mozuffer Jung, 35, 36, 37. 
Muglee village, 159. 

»  ghaut, 4, 71. 
Municipalities, 379. 
Munro, Sir Hector, 58. 
Mussulmans, 305. 
Muttardsa caste, 283. 
Mysore platean, 4. 

» , first war, 55. 

» », second ,, 57. 

» , third ,, 71. 

» » fourth ,, 73. 


Négaptla, 78, 137. 
Nagari village, 231. 

» hulls, 5, 217, 224. 

» iver, 8, 225. 
Naikenéri village, 169. 

Pe ghaut, 5, 56, 71, 169. 
Nakshattrak6vil, 213. 
Néraganti Péliem, 75, 129-1382. 
Néragallu, 162. 
Néréyanavanam town, 20, 22, 228. 

river, 8, 218. 

Narsingréyanipet, 69, 162. 
Nazeabulla, 50. 
Nézir Jung, 36, 200. 
Nizam, 28, 29, 32, 36, 54, 55, 56. 
Nizbet, Mr., Collector, 113. 


Occupations, 255. 

Ogilvie, Mr., Collector, 116. 
O11 Mongers, 269. 
Oil-pressing, 348. 

Oranges, 183. 

Outturn, agricultural, 312. 


Padavéd, 20, 208, 211, 212. 
Padidls, 260, 318. 
Paddy, 324. 
Pékéie Péliem, 75, 129-131. 
Palabhégam village, 89. 
Pélar river, 7, 171, 194. 

» anicut, 171, 197, 202. 


446 


Pallava kings, 20 
Pallikonda, 198. 

Pallipat, 66, 233. 
Palmanér Taluk, 73, 164. 
” town, 165. 

Panasiva caste, 292. 
Pandéram caste, 292. 
Pandava’s temples, 168, 169, 204, 288. 
Panchapéndavamalai, 202. 
Paper-making, 186, 347. 
Pardardémi, 159. 

Pariah caste, 303. 
Pasankarei tenure, 89. 
Passes, 4. 

Patnilkér caste, 274. 
Pattadapf4chal, 121. 
Péyikéries, 89. 
Peddanaidi-drag, 56, 169. 
Pennalir, 222. 
Peranémbatt, 188. 
Perambékam, 58. 
Péshcush, 1285. 

Plantain, 329. 


INDEX. 


Poiny or Ponné river, 8, 188, 155, 171, 188. 


ry) 99 anicut 172, 179. 
» ” village, 162. 
Police, 353. 
Poligars’ war, 77, 131. 
Pélér Taluk, 209. 

»° town, 212. 

»» Village, 63, 66. 
Ponies, 17. 
Population, 249. 

Post Office, 383. 
Potters, 284. 

Pottarei, 211. 
Pottery, 181, 247, 346. 
Prices, 318. 


Printing, 350. 

Produce, agricultural, 312. 
Profits, ‘3 $16. 
Proverbs, ‘ 310. 


Public Works Department, 381. 
Pujéri caste, 290. 
Pullalir, 58, 62. 
Pulicat, 2, 20, 58. 
Pulicherla P4éliem, 30, 75, 129-182. 
Pullur Péliem, 75, 129-131. 
Pungantr Zemindiri, 2, 73, 126, 235. 
- town, 236, 239. 
Pithalpat, 162. 
Puttadars, 306. 
Puttir, 232. 
Pymaish, N. Taluks, 94, 115. 
% S. Taluks, 102, 114. 


Ragi, 330. 

Railways, 12, 19, 400. 
Rainfall, 16, 308. 

Rajah Sahib, 38. 

Réjput caste, 267. 
Réllabudagtir, 244. 
Rémakrishnamaréjapet, 235. 
Rémasamudram, 240. 
Rangéri caste, 275. 
Rénipet, 175. 


Ravenshaw, Mr., Collector of S. Division, 


101. 
Réyalcheruvnu, 232. 


Réyoji, 59, 114, 174, 176. 
Rézu caste, 223, 266. 
Reddi caste, 279. 
Religions, 257. 

Revenue, 18, 1384. 

Rice, 324. 

Rivers, 7. 


Roads, 13, 137, 157, 165, 173, 174, 181, 187, 
198, 206, 212, 220, 227, 238, 244, 247, 364, 


Roberts, Mr., Collector, 115. 


Robinson, Mr. J. D., Collector, 120, 144, 366, 


386. 
Roman Catholic Missions, 406. 
Roselle, 336. 


Ryotwéri settlement, 93, 105, 106, 111, 112. 


Sadatulla Khan, 29, 33, 175, 200, 201. 

Saffron (Turmeric), 337. 

Sajja, 330. 

Sékala caste, 285. 

Sélava, 51, 228. 

Sdlia caste, 274. 

Saltpetre, 186, 196. 

Sambadava caste, 289. 

Sémé, 332. 

Séna caste, 286. 

Sandstones, 6, 140. 

Sanitation, 378. 

Sdténi caste, 290. 

Sétghur, 70, 182. 

Sattiavijianagaram, 248, 

Sattiavéd Taluk, 2. 

Schools, 366. 

Scotch Church Mission, 406. 

Seasons, 308. 

Sénia caste, 274. 

Sheep, 17, 165. 

Shepherd castes, 286. 

Shoe-making, 211, 212. 

Shélinghur, 21, 63, 176. 

Silk, 14, 158, 339. 

Sivaji, 26. 

Siyamangalam, 208. 

Slavery, 260, 318. 

Smith, Colonel, 55. 

Snakes, 11. 

Soapstone, 157. 

Soudapalle, 240. 

Stone-cutting, 178, 227. 

Stratton, Mr. G., Collector, 74, 92,1381. 

Sufder Ali, 30, 31. 

Sugéli caste, 296. 

Sugar cane, 326. 

Survey of N. Taluks, 94, 115. 
» FS  ,, 102, 114. 

Suvarnamukki river, 9, 138, 218. 

Synigunta Ghaut, 5. 


Taluks, 2, 3. 

Tanning, 198, 349. 
Tanks, 4, 307. 
Teazgiri, 99, 104. 
Telikéta, battle of, 24. 
Temperature, 4, 15. 
Téné, 332. 

Théda caste, 291. 
Thalapulla Ghaut, 43, 167. 
Thellér, 208. 

Timiri, 40, 45, 60, 202. 


varhtr 


Tippu, 58, 62, 68, 69, 71, 72, 73, 191, 20 
Tippn, tombs of family, 198. 
Tiruchantr, 154. 

» Tirnmala or Upper Tirupati, 146. 
Tirumalai, 215. 


Tirupati, Lower, 22, 42, 50, 51, 52, 53, 8, 
142, 


Tirupati, Upper, 46, es 52, 78, 146, 229 

9? t ) ? 
Tirutani town, 63, 232. 

- river, 8, 225. 
Tirnvélangéd, 234. 
Tiruvallam, 183. 

Teruvettar, 53, 201. 
Tobacco, 336. 
Toddy-drawers, 286. 

Toys, lac-coloured, 347. 
Trade, 18. 

Trading castes, 267. 
Traffic, 13, 401. 

Travellers’ Bungalows, 378. 
Trees, timber, 10, 391. 
Tuckia Sahib, 32, 41, 46. 
Tumba Péliem, 75, 129-132. 
Tamuli, 159, 162, 204, 215. 
Turmeric, 337. 


Uppara caste, 299. 


Vaccination, 375. 
Vagirivélu caste, 297. 
Vallimalai, 21, 161. 
Value of land, 317. 
Valluva caste, 293. 
Vannin ,, 285. 
Vania » 269. 
Vannia_,, . 
Varam, 90, 316. 
Varagu, 332. 
Velkar, 158. 
Velléla caste, 21, 89, 277. 
Vellama caste, 278. 
Vellore Taluk, 184. 

s town, 23, 25, 27, 28, 80, 31, 32, 4 
53, 55, 58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 71, 87, 8 
158, 187. 


Vellore mutiny, 81. 

» Municipality, 379. 
Venkatagiri, 159. 
Venkatagirikéta, 56, 78, 166. 
Village lease, three years, 106. 

“ » ten years, 109. 

» rents, 92, 104. 

» servants, 90, 122. 
Vijalépuram, 244. 
be be kingdom, 21, 22, 23, 24, 92, 18 

229. 


Virinjipuram, 66, 14. 


Wages, 319. 
Wahabis, 87, 259. 
W4l4jé Taluk, 170. 
W64)4j&pet town, 174, 199. 
Municipality, 380. 
Wandiwash Taluk, 204. 
town, 32, 41, 44, 46, 47, 55, 6 
62, "68, 69, 206. 
Washerman caste, 285. 
Water-lifts, 319. 
Weaving, 14, 167, 165, 173, 181, 186, 19 
206, 211, 229, 227, 237, 247, 338. 
Weaving castes, 273. 
Weights, 409. 
Wells, 121, 307. 
Wild beasts, 11, 140, 164, 181, 198, 211, 211 
225, 237. 
Wodda caste, 298. 


Yédava kings, 22, 145, 229. 
Y4énédi caste, 20, 301. 
Yedaragunta Poligar, 75. 
Yedaya caste, 286. 
Yékabhdégam tenure, 89. 
Yékari caste, 283. 

Yerkam fibre, 336. 

Yérpet, 222. 

Yield, agricultural, 312. 


Zemindéries, 125. 
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